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FORiWORD 



Abstracts of papers and symposia acoBptBd for prasBntation at the 
1973 AERA Annual Meeting comprise this volumB, The format of the 
1973 Abstracts hai bean ridasigned as a companion document to the 
Annual Meeting Program. Abstracts appear in the chronological order of 
presentation consistent with the listing of sessions in the Program- 
symposia and experimBntal sessions have bsBn identifiad throughouf all ' 
others are paper SBsslon abstracts. All indices refer to chronological session 
numbers, not to page numbirs. 

All abstracts submitted in compliance with the July IB 1972 
deadline for proposals are Includid, and a reasonable effort has been made 
JO incorporate late submissions. Some abstracts have been edited in the 
interests of clarity or brevity whsre this seemed necessary and could be 
done without altering the substanci. 

Appreciation is hare extended' to each division editor for the efforts 
contributed to this volume, and to Sally K. Craig for her assistance in the 
production of this work. 



Patricia E. Stivers 

Director of Publications 

Amirican Educational Rasaarch Association 
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2.02 STUDIES \N PUPIL CONTROL (C) 

Social Exchange in the Eiamentary School ClasiroGm: The Froblem 
of Teacher Legitlmition of Sociil Power 

RALPH W. LARKIN, Center for Urban Education 

A study of teacher leadership styles and claiiroom climates in 75 
elementary school classroQms showed that teachir task and expresgive 
ofiintatians pDweffully influeneed □lassroom morale. Teaeher authori^ 
tarianism had no offeCt> filing into question Interpretations Of previous 
studies of teacher leaderihip. Teacher power orientation showed strong 
negative relit ionships to peer influences ind peer group centrality. 
Comblnationi of ttacher leadership modes based on task, expressive, 
snd power orientations were strong influences on classroom climates. 
Teaahers legitimated their power through satisfaction of task and 
socio-emgiional needs of the students. NanHegltimat ion of power Jeadi 
to alienated or rebellious classrooms, 



Chatige in Ciassroom Bahavlor from Fall to Winter for High and Low 
Contfol Teachers 

ROBERT S. SOAR, RUTH M. SOAR, and Mar JQRIE RAGQSTA, 
University of Florida 

In order to identify conitellatloni of behavior related to teacher 
control style, and change in these during the year^ 17 teacheri 
lelected to vary in control style were observid at the beginning of 
school, late Oetober, and during the winter^ Four obiers^tlon Initru- 
ments, a rating device and a classroom description were used, AOV with 
repeated measures showed less convergent teaching, direction and 
criticism for low control teachers, and more differentiation, gnploration 
of Ideas, and acespiance. Strong teacher control, pupil negative affect, 
and application of previous learning decreasid for- both groups while 
teacher acceptance increased, Two interact ions were signiflcanti 

Perceived Supervisorv Style and Teaching ConfidenEe 

CURTIS OSBURN, DANIEL L. MERRITT, Indiana Slate University, 
■and JOHN W, SANDE RS, Westmir College of Iowa 

This study used Blumberg's Supervisory Model as the basis of an 
examination of relationships between perceived supervisory style of 
pooperating teachers and expressed teaching confldenci of preservlce 
teachers. Students claislfied their supervisors Into four groups and were 
asked fo rate their teaching confidence in relation to significant others 
and class size^ The data indicated that supervisory style was related to 
teaching confidence. Superviiory ityle was alio related to changes in 
expressed teaching confidence that occurred during the student 
teaching semester. The impact of each supervisory style is discusied. 
Suggestions for training cooperating teachers are listed. 



A Comparison of Claiiroom Hurtisn Relations Probtems: DiagnostiD 
Tendinclis of Elimentary and Sicondiry Teachers 

ARTHUR BLUMBIRG and ROGER H . PE RRY , Syracuse University 

This study invest Igatei the differencei in the way olemontary and 
iecond°ry teachers diagnose their human relations problems with their 
itudents. The evidence suggests that secondary school teachers 
generally diagnose their tiacher-piipil human relation prgblems as more 
sttrlbutable to tho character of theif Interaction with their pupils than 
do elementary school teachers, Elemeniary school teachers do not seeni 
to locate the sour^ of their human relations problems in their 
inieraction with students. An Inference that can be made from theso 
findings Is that secondary school teachers perceive their teacher^pupil 
relations in arj adult-adult orientation, while elementary teachers see 
their teacher-pupil relations as parent-child focused. 

The Relationships among Pupil Control Ideology^ Obsgrved Leader 
Behavior, and Diicipjlne Referrals uf Public SecondaFy School 
Teachers 

JON S. FERGUSON and CECIL Q, iVIjSKEL, University of Kansas 

The rationale for the study of relationships tietwefen leacher- 
professed control ideology and their leader behavior , as observed by 
their pupils, wis constfucted from findings and conceptual assertions of 
Halpin, Winer, and Wlllowef. Student diseipllne referral iheferis were 
intent-analyzed according to misbehavior categories. Significant 
ideological differences in leader behavior quartiles were not found, 
Significant diffgranceSi howeverj were found between Ideology quartiles 
and for Initiating Structure between leader bihavlor and open, verbal 
misbehavior. The effeciive teacher -leader yppears to achieve a delicate 
fusion of command and support. Comparable results to Halpin's study 
were obtained. 

Relationships betyueen Meaiures of Creativity and Pupil Control 
Ideology 

GERALD HALPIN^ University of Montana, and RONALD 
QOLDENSERG. University of Georgia 

In order to investigate the relationships between verbal creative 
thinking abilities, the creative personality, and pupil control ideologies, 
the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking, Verbal Form i, the What Kind 
of Person Ate You? Test, and the Pupil Control Ideology Form were 
idminlstered to 99 college students who plan to become teachers. The 
creatlvi thinking measuris of verbal fluency, verbal flexibility, and 
^^rbal originality and the creative pefiOnalit y measure correlated 
negatively (significant at the .01 level) with pupil control ideology. The 
more creative potential teachers were more humanistic In their pupil 
^ntrol Qrlentations, 
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2.04 NEW MODELS FOR RiDIRiCTIiyG EyALUATmN 
fiyDEAVORS(H.SYMPOSlU[Vl) 

MARVIN C. ALKIN, UCLA. Organifir 

An incroas.ngly popular point of view in evaluiiiDn sugpsti that 
evaluation -thef^ries'^ aren't ^theories- In ihi common usage Udent if 
Dally acceptable) sinse of the word, but rather modes, guldRlines md 
methodologies. Consequently, e ffuitful approich for advancing the 
hold would be Through strengthening ^nd further developing Iti 
methodological and tichnologicil thioretic founditions And in 
Pirtfculor, because edurationil Mluition Is a young, emeiging field 
ftill in Its dewelopmintil stagis, its maturmion proceii can benefit from 
the experiences, technDfogies and modeli currenUy being advanced and 
practiced in different diieiplings, ' 

The Qbiective of this iympasium ii to report on several widely 
varying approaches to evaluation efforts which hive their origins in 
various fields outside education, and which might be applied to 
strengthen educational evaluation endeovors as will as bring to the 
forefront several promiilng approaches presintly in use but not widely 
applied. Represeniing theie alternate ipproachei to ivaiuation a 
multi^level evaluttton model, an accountability model, an advErsary 
model, a sociological model and an ontological model art introduced A 
final presentation will draw ileminti from ^rious rngthodologles 

"An Ontological ivaiuation iVIodel - John Piper.^School District 
□f Philadelphia. Esaluation models imply or assume theories of 
organfiatiop, behavior, and decision-making. Seldom doii an evaluation 
model specify these issumptioni. As a reiult. pregrsm tvaluators often 
Choose michanistic modHs and thilr resuitint information fs either 
madequate or inappropriate for most of the client^s purposei The 
Ontological ivaiuation Model propofed in this paper ii baied on a 
develgpmentil assumpiiyn, namely, that hLmans in purposeful groups 
organisations, reinact a eycia of devtlopment very much akin to the 
ontology of a single individual. An educational program ii a special rase 
Qf human organizational development, PrQgram evaluation from thii 
Qontextuil premise, therefore, takes organiiationil divelopmant as its 
structural analog, Rifirenee ii made in the presentation to applications 
rn wh,ch the model has been used and to which its u,e seems most 
efficient, 

"An Adversary Model for EvBluitinn," Miriiyn Kourllsky A new 
model for evaluation, applicable to a variety of dsdilon-making 
sitgations, the advtrsary evaluation model, is diseussid. Attention har 
been given recently to the two alternatlvB formi that the dieiiion 
mi^cr/adviior relBtionships should take. One school of thouiht areues 
for the smgle rBcsmmindition or "e!<pirt advice approach"- the other 
^inis to ,ts weakness and, initead, suggists an advoracytyp, model 
The adversary of evaluation is discussed dnri the a,sumptioni undBrlylnB 
thii model ar, identiflBd ,nd comBarid to those aisumptioni of 
sinBlerBcommBndatlon modils. Current endeavors pertalnino to 
advocicy and iuggestions for implamentinB the adversary model are 
offertd, 

"The Study of EduMtional ivaiuation in Social Content C Wiyne 
Gordon, Educational evaluation, diveloped largely within the tradition 
of psvchometry, his derived both adwniages and diiadvantages which 
mhere m the frames of reference, methodology, tools, and viluei of the 
fields of ^yehology and iducational measuriment. Some of the 
diiadvantages of the nurrtnt study of ivaiuation may be mmimiied by 
the applicitisn of the framework, methodologies, tools and values of 
orher social sciencai. such ai sociology: Some of the Ifmitations which 
resultjrom traditional approaches and currant needs for thi study of 
evaluation ire discussed. The coercive irid constraining sources of the 
gaps, disfunctions, md limitations as they relate to the emerging needs 
Of the study of educational evaluation are described. 

"A Multilevel Evaluation Modelr iKpirimintal Schools " David 
Budding. EKperimemal Schopls is a small research project In the US 
Office Of Eduction, iupperting up to five comprehensive projecti each 



year and providing an oppartunity for long-term teiting, documenta- 
tion, and evaluation of alternativii to present school practices. 
Expifimintal projects are designed end operated by local agenciis . 
involving a total ichool program for 2,000 to 5,000 studgnts in gradoi 
K-12. A comprehensive evaluation of each project is required to provide 
(1) complete documentation of the projeet including Its political 
social, and educational history; (2} a detailed study of the project's 
total impact; and (3) identification of iuccessfyl cufricular and 
instruct ional components which are generaNiable to other Sittings 

"An Acraunting Model for Evaluation," Joseph Comptoti, The U S 
Congress has passed legislation which calis upon the General Account^ 
mg Office (GaO) to review and analyie the results of governmental 
Pfograms and ictivitiei carried on under existing law, including the 
rT^kmg of cost benefit studies, whan Sfdered by either Congress or 
GAO, or when requested by the committee of the House of 
Representatives or Senate. GAO Is presently expanding its capability to ' 
make astesiments of the result! of federal progrimi. The lyst.mi 
inalysii group, Diviiion of Financial and Gyneral Management Studies 
IS involved in that effort and thli presentation includes a d^cription of 
m activities. The specific provisions of federal leglslatlonl that require 
the Office of Education to report annually to the Congress on the 
results and affectiveness of all federal education programs under its 
jurisdiction are daseribid, 

"A New Eclectic Model for the Redirection of Evalumlon Efforts 
, Marvm C, Alkin and Jaaiu^line B, Koiecoff, The development of an 
eclectic model baied upon major ilements and deficiencies noted in the 
abovr preienti^tipns li describad. The emphasis of the discussion Is on 
thi follpwing aspects: (t) consideration of the deciilon context as the 
symptomatic deficiency underlying the need for the "lovel" distinetiens 
made by Budding; (2) an understanding of manigement systems and 
managerial lines of luthority as essential elements in the idmlnlstrative 
ftrueturing of evaluations; (3) re^gnitlon of the distinction between 
the stages of program devalopmint and the relative importance of 
formative and iummatlve evaluation for each; and {4) the inherent 
differencis among the .riquisites for macro and mfcra praj^at and 
program ivaluations. 



2.05 RECiiyT DiVELOPMiMTS IN FACTOR ANALVTIC 
MiTHODOLOGYrWEW INSIGHTS Oiy THI PROBLEMS 
QFSmLLSAMPLiGENERALIZABrLITY GENERALIZ- 
ABILITY, LONGITUDINAL DATA, TRANSFORIVlATiON 
AND FACTOR SCORiS{D,SYMPOSIUM) ' 

A. RALPH HAKiTlAN, University of Alberta, Organizer 



Three of the most difficult problems over tKv many years that 
factor analytic methodology his been employed have bean tho^e 
^ncerned with factorial invarianca and generalizability, transform^ 
tion, and estimation of factor seor^. More recently, attention has been 
given to *?atDr analyzing longitudinal data. At present all foyr 
problems require mure ^^ork, but recent divilopmints have provided 
proceduras that come cloii to ripresentinq adequate solutions. 

It is the objective of the preient symposium to have these problems 
□elmeated, recent thinking on them disnussed. and solutions presantid 
The implications of these solutions for the iviryday practice of factor 
analysis Will be stresstd, and optimal itrategies for use with data will be 
idtntified. 

It is hoped thit the many members of AiRA that use factor 
amlvsis will benefit from listening to and pgrticipatmg in a discu.iion 
of the issues included, and that by being ixposed ro the procedurei 
discuisid. Will be more inlightened uiers of factor analysii 

Recent Developmenti on the Small Sample Generalizability of 
Factor Analytic Results. Robert M. Pruiek. State University of New 
York. Albany, Despite recent advancis in factoring mithodology there 
Ii §t!ll a seriQui barrier to confidint interpffeiations of derived factors 
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The most appeiHrig contributions from psychpmitricians and Statistic 
dins have been based inclusively on large sample assumptioni. tVlost 
tactoring ipplications use score matrices where the nurriber bf casis«n« 
is felativeiy small; In fact, the number of variabigs, is somitirriis si 
large as n,. or even larger. The propirtiss two newly deveioped 
factering methods 'A hich have boen founded on the assumption that ^ 
ii small, perhapvl-1^ than are examined/ These methods are ylosily 
rilated to pr^u.pdl component analysis and Harrii's (1962) version of 
iniige analysis, r^pectively. The methods are studied analytiGally and 
are emF/loyed ^Dr inilysii of cpmputtr slmulittri dita, with known 
factor structures. Results ire discussed, severni issues are considered in 
the @nte><t of gen§ril factor anilytic applications, and Implicstioni for 
practice are noted. 

Recent Developments on the Problem of Factor Analyzing Longi= 
tudinal Data. H, Swaminathan, Univeritty of iVtsiiachusitts, In longi- 
tudinal studits where a set of testi are adminiitored to the same 
examinees on two or more oceasions, it is often of Interest to Isolate 
constructs that are stable over time or study hovv these constructs 
change over time. Several fict or analytic models have been proposed 
recently for such studies. However, these are limited in that the models 
assume the constancy of either the factor scores (Harris, 1963; Rao, 
1965) or the factor pattern (Tucker; 1963) over occaslonii The purpose 
of this paper Is to; (1) divelop a model for k 2) oeeasioni, (2) 
pfovldt a statistically ifflclent procedure for the estlmitlon of 
parameters, (3) develop large sample statist ical tests for teiting 
hypotheses, and (4) outline a procedure for studying the problem of 
factorialinvariance over occasions. 

RfCfnt Pi\^lopments On the Oblique Transformation Problem^ 
Ralph Hakstian, University of Aiberta, A crucial Isiui in thi conduct of 
a factor analysis centers around the traniformation of the obtiined 
factors to an optimally mianlrigful position. If the factori are allowed 
to become somewhat correlated (oblique) in the prorass, usually clearer 
factorial solutions will result than If the cGndition of orthogonality Ii 
impQitd. Four currint and prominent oblique transformation technic 
(^uBs^^jquBrtimln, ditect obllmlnt promsXi and the H&m'sKaJs^r 
pfO^durt^ari compared al to optlmality of solution. Two newly 
deveioped procedures, which fall into the category designated as Case 
III by Harrli and Kaiser (1964) are prtsented and included in the 
comparison. The techniques are compired in light of their ability to 
yield clear iimplf itructurii Qver many data sets, some CQmputer' 
simulated and some "real", varying widely in termi of number of 
variables and factors, factorial complexify, and clirlty of the hyper^ 
planes. Results are diicussed, and Impllcatloni for practice are noted. 

Recent Dsvelopments on the iitlmation of Factor Scores, Henry F, 
Kaiser, University of California, Berkiley. A particularly \A^Hing 
|!Koblfm in many factor analytic appllcatloni has ^ntertd around the 
estimation of scores on the newly derived constructi (fictprs). The fact 
that in common^factor analysis the derived factori ara lintar ^mblna- 
tions of the unknowable common parts has made the estimation of 
such constructi impreciie, and leviral formuiationi ha\^ been proposed 
for this purpoii, each differing in the kind of icoris producid, With 
Harris's (1962) paper delineating the relationships between the various 
factor analytic modtls, new insights have been posiible regarding the 
estimation of factor icores, Procedurei are prestntid hire by which the 
uier may obtain e^act factor scores, that ISj linear combinitions of the 
original variables, In the contej^t of an ovarall factor analytic computer 
program, Varioui Interpretlvi feiturei of the proneduris ere dlscussedi 
and optimij analysli stritegles are identified, 

2.06 CAREER DEVELOPMENT REiEARCH: IMPLIGATIONS AiyO 
DiRECTlON (EjKPiRlMENTALSYMPOiiU 

GARY PRICi, St, John*! UnlvQ'^sity, Chalrrflan 

The objectlvus of the symposium are to lummarUe the most ricent 
reieofch findings In the area of career development and to Indicate 



future difimion for risearch, Each of the four discussants will present a 
brief summary of the research that hai been done In the area of career 
developmenti Following the short individual presentations, Ihi four 
discussintl will talk about the implications, nature, and direction for 
future reseafch in the area of career development. This will be followed 
by four smill group diseussidns on eareer divelopment research led by 
the discussints. . ' 

Concern ii being escpressed by the majof institutions of our society 
and by individuals who are seikirig solutions to ?he problems rilated to 
^reer development and career decision making. Educational institu- 
tions are trying to provide ippropriaif cafter informition at every 
grade leveL Qovgrnmentil and private agencies are alloriiting large 
amounts of rcsourcas to provide solutions and information in the area 
of career development, 



2.08 COUiySELOR DISCRIMINATIVE STIMULh EMPIRICAL 
INVESTIGATION AND APPLICATION TO COUNSELOR TRAINING 
(i, SYMPOSIUM) 

SHERILYN NYi And HARULD HACKNEY, The Univeriity of 
Tennessee and Purdue University, Organizers. 

The objectives of the symposium are as follows' (1) to present a 
Gounselor triini ig model based upon the learning of specified verbal 
respQns*r ciasu^s um^ by the counselor as discriminative stimuli in the 
Intirvlii^j (2) to Identify related empirical ividence iupporting the 
efficaQy of discriminitivi stimuli with respect to both counselor and 
client behavior; (3) to dimonstrate a systematic mode of trijining 
munielorf in verbal stimulus diicflminative (sd) response; and (4) to 
formulate new ideas for research and training In specific verbal response 
classes and stylei, enhanced by questions and reactions from the 
dlicusiant and the audience^ 

The firit presentatipn, "Systematic Counselor Trailing! Use of 
DliCflmlnatlve Stimuli in Predicting Counselor Behavior and Client 
Outeomei/' will be given by William Cermiir of the Univeriity of 
Tennessee. The concept of counselor virbal response classes used as 
stimulus discrimlnatori In the Interview will be Introduced. Based on 
principles of learning and operant conditioning/ the Implications of 
verbal response claisei for both counselor and client behavior are to be 
discussed. A review of prior research related to the topic with specific 
reference to factor analytic studies of counselor verbal fesponse modes 
is included, Emphails Is on the primary value of utilizing a specified, 
systematic model of training counselors in verbal responses classes of 
stimului dlicrlminitori. The euthor CQncludti that training in specified 
verbal r^ponie classes and styles is a method by which certain 
^unselor behaviors can be syltimatically achieved, demonitratedi and 
operationally measured, Operatlonallilng counselor behavior In those 
terms piuvidei for a research model of adaptabli replication In order to 
geniralize the effects of cirtaln kinds of counselor behavior. This type 
of training enables the counielor to aiiiii his impact on the client, Use 
of counselor discriminations prevents the Inadvertent introduction of 
counselor bias^ Both the counsalor and researcher can Investigate 
whether or not the counielor'i. behavior is contributing to the client's 
goals as opposed to iupporting thti counselor's partlculai theoretical 
bias. 

**ThB Ifficti of dounselor Minimal Virbij Stimului, Reititiment, 
and Probe on Client Verbal Sahavior'' will bi preiented by Mary 
Aueriwald of the Univeriity of Cillfornlii at Berkeley, The author will 
Introduci evidence from a rtcintly complited research study In which 
two counselori were systematically trained to emit three specified 
oounselor dlocrimlnQtive roiponsei: rostotemont, probOj arid mlnlniQl 
vir^l stimulus. Using a content anaiysli of forty Interviews, the author 
will djicusi the efficts of the threo discriminative stimuli on the self 
refirent and affect verbul behavior of the clients. She cohcludes that 
the three discriminative stimuli differentially effect client verbal 
behavior. 



Fred Barnabej of John Carfoll Unl'^ersiiy vvili diicuis 'Thg ifftcts 
of Counselor Refjection, Probe, and ConfrontBtion on CHeni Verbal 
fifhavior.'; ividince from a recently complitid risearch study is 
presintpd, |r. the in vest igat ion four eounselori wtrt iystematiCilly 
trainid to tmit thrie counselor stimuiui diicrinninators: rifiection of 
feeHngs, probg, and Wnfrontatlon. Utilizing a content analysis of 20 
eoUnSeling interviawi, th© author dlicusies the iffectg of the tfirei 
disci ifninative stimuli on self rBferent/affeet and time eri^ntition of 
c'ient verbal behavior, The conclusion is that, of the three discrimina- 
tive stimuli, thi probe elielts the moit self referent and affectivi cliint 
statements while confrontation Olidts the least, Tinne drieniatlon (verb 
tenieMs not ligniffcantly offectid^by any of the three discriminitive 
stirnulj. The author also concludes that there ii an inverse prppprtion 
between the number of counselor words spoNen and the amount of self 
referent and affective languigi emitted by the clients. 

The presentition fay Harold Hackney, Purdue University, In "Use of 
Counselor Discriminative Stimuli as an IntirvintiDn in iffeeting Change 
in Client Outcomes" Investiggtes the assumptions of past riiearch 
models and suggests arias of potential study related to the effects of 
cQunselor discriminative stimuli on client outcomes. The author 
conceptualizes client chinge bqtb in te'^ms of within the Interview 
chofigas (enabling outcomes) and outside the intervliw outcomes (client 
yantroMed change). While, enabling outCQmes are a direct result of 
counselor 'diicriminations vvithln the interview sBttlng. couniBlor 
discriminative stimuli can also be Implemented to assist the client In 
managing the environmental contltigencies outside the Intervievv. These 
, eeunselar stimuli would Influence the client to make iilf discrimina- 
tions independent of continuous csunselor rainfefcement, Reiated 
evidence on self control procedures is included as empirical support for 
this position. The author concludes by Identifying other discriminative 
stimuli and cliflnt outcomes yet to be aisessed. Means by which 
multiple sources of data on client controlled changes can be gathered 
are diss invQgtigated. 

Sharilyn Nye of the University of Tennessie will present "The 
Training of Counselors in Discriminative Stimuli: Demonitratlori of i 
Systernatic Model/* Based on behavior modification principles of 
perfc^rmanco objectives, social modeling, riinfOrCement schedules and 
fmmadiate feedback, the author will discuss a quadratic model by 
whicfi the learning of specific discrj ml native stimuli can be aecQm- 
pliihid. Thi suggestion is madi that counselor discriminations can and 
should occur with respect to the self first /followed by a dyad, and 
finally within a group. Following the overview of the training msdel 
and Its specific uses, the trajnfng process for one verbal response class 
used as a common couniilor discriminative stimulus Is demonstrated. 
The author emphasizes the feasibility of this type of training model in 
terms of translating theoretical notions Into actual counseling perfor- 
mance. 

Donald Ward of Purdue University will summarlie the preceding 
presontitlons and prosint an overview of the past and current research 
establishing the discriminative model as efficacious for both counseling 
performancB and client eutcQmei, Pertinent, but yet unanswered issues 
and quistions concerning the effects of discriminative stimuli ari 
identified. Specifically, the author will presgpt a reieareh model by 
which specific verbal response classes can be Incorporated Into 
systerriatje ^unsellng styles. 

The nature of the symposium reflects both icientific and educa- 
tlongl vaiue. Its scientific value lies in the presentation of empirical 
evidence which suppgris the notion of the theorBtical model presented. 
Furthermore, the symposium presents and demonitratei a training 
model baiod on oisumptioni and syitematic, empirical Investigstion 
dosigned to predict the effects of the training on both counselor and 
client bohavloi, The educational Importanqe of the symposium Is 
onfiancod since the training model under eonsiderafion is based on 
systennatic ligmlng principles rather than random processii. 



3.01 NEWDIRECTIONSIiyTiACHKyG EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY (CSYMPOSIUM) 

DONALD J. TREFFINGER, University of Kansas and J. KENT 
DAVIS, Purdue Unlvtrslty, Organisers 



The ob/icttvei of this symposium are: to provide duscrjpijQns of 
innovative instructionol programs in educational psychology, to de- 
scribe the effects of such programs on student attitudes -and learning, to 
eMamine the iimilarliles and differences among several innovative 
instructional approaches, and to consider the opportunities for evalua- 
tlon and research which are crtaied through innovations in methods 
and intent, 

Theodore A. Cfiandler, Kent State University, will present "Utiliia- 
tlon of a Contract Approach in Graduate Educational Psychology 
Courses." Utilizing both cognitive and affective behavioral objectives, 
students In a graduate level educational psychology course were 
permitted a wide range of structured options within the confines of a 
contract negotfated between each student and the instructor. General 
criteria for completion fequired a student to demonstrate involvement, 
relevance to the student's needs and the course domain, and evldenceof 
problem solving. Specific criteria for each option indicated guidelines 
for satisfactory completion, A student-lnstructor^pier group evaluation 
procedure was outlined In the context of a mandated traditional 
grading system. 

The rationale for developing a contract based upon previous course 
and instructor evaluations will be discussed in terms of variability of 
students' skills and interests. In addition, student evaluations of the 
contract will be discusied as a possible function of itudent character- 
istics. Implications for further Innovations will be outlined! 

Mary T. Llttlejohn, Winthrop College, will present "A Mastery 
Approach for Large Courses," A learnlngTor-maitery approach, rec- 
omminded by Bloom and based on key points suggested by Biehler, 
was used In large lecture sections of undergraduate educational 
psychology, Quiiies wire cDmposed of completion Items; one or more 
altirnate forms could be taken until mastery was achieved or grades 
raised. Students also did short papers on readings or prejectd ehoseh by 
them, in order to add a leii convirgent dimension of learning and as an 
idditlonal way of rilsing grades. Minimum mastery level was a C 
average on each quiz and two papers. Student evaluation of the 
approach has been enthuslaitlcally poiitlve, 

Melvln L, Silberman and Jerome S, Allender, Temple University, 
will present '^Facilitating Student-Directed Inquiry In an Introductory 
Courie in EduMtional Psychology," The purpoie of this presintatiori is 
to diiduis an Innovative approach to an introductory educational 
psychology course developed at the Center for Student-Directed 
Learning at Temple University, The course is designed to enable 
"itudenti to formulate problems of study eencemlng the teaching-learn^ 
Ing process, and. to seek resolutions to theie problems through a 
planned iearch of relevant Information. The miterials uied by students 
allow for an open-ended inquiry jnts three content areasi the learning 
environment, cognitive functioning, and the teaching process. The 
facilltiei of a learning center especially created for this course ore used ' 
to create an open environment for students. Instructors utillie three 
teaching styles to facilitate student-direeted inquiry; tyncher-gyided, 
group^pianned, ^nd Individual ly^riented. Research concerning the 
differentlol effects of these styles on student mvei\«mint and inquiry 
Will be discussed, 

Donald J. Triffinger, Unlvenlty of Kansas, will present "On 
Silf^Direst'»d Learning: When You Say Hello, Do They Write It in Their 
Notebooks?" Learner Controlled instruction (LCI) repreients an 
approach In which the learner has considerable freedom, within a 
brogdly'defined domain, and in which he Is expected to assume 
responsibility for many decisions about the method and content of 
Instryctjon* Thi' learner controls dBclilons concerning selection of 
^urse object Ives, piNnning and implBmantatlon of couriQ proceduros, 
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and evaluation, The initructof lirvii as a "facintiror*' father than a 
'^knayvledge dlspinser," Implemintatlon of LCI In griduate and 
undergfaduate edurat'onal psychology courses wiil be dlscusied. 
Specific problem! of "traditional*' approachiSi whieh LCI purports to 
= overMme, will be eonsidired, Finaily, leviral problems which have 
been encountered in the utilization of LCI will be described, and 
possible iolutloni donsldgrtd. 

In the list decade, there have been many advances in our knowladgs 
Of the Instructional proMss, which have been accompanied by sirnllar 
advancef In educational technology and instructional product de\^iop- 
niint. Many tducational psychslsgiits, as will b% eollege faculty In 
other areas, have been increasingly concerned with the improvement of 
thiir own instructional efforts with graduate and undergraduate 
students. For the most part, however, such efforts are reflectioni of 
the energy and Irnaginatlon of individuals or small groups within an 
initltution. As a consequtnce, some have found the life of the 
innovator a lonely one, lacking incouragement and uitful' criticism; 
others/ curioys but lacking in confidence or specific skills, may have 
been unable to initiate change. There Is, therefore, a need for 
ODrnniunication among tiicheri and reiesfchirs who are interisted In 
Instructional Innovation and its effects. Symposia such ai this may 
provide increased opportunities for exchanges of Information about 
new ideas and programs, at well ai erltieism and itlmulatlon which will 
facKltatf development, implementation, resesrch, and evaluation. 
Consideration of the development, implementation, and evaluation of 
innovations In methods and rontent may also provide valuable models 
for educators and researchers in other fleldi. 

3.02 PERSFECTiVeS ON FEMALE EDUCATION (P, SYIVIPOSIUM) 

JILL CONWAY, University of Toronto, Chairwoman 

This symposium explores the historical events ^ncernirig women"i 
access to education. The time span ranges between the 17th and the 
20th centuflii. Of perticular concern here Is the female in profiisipnal 
work, assumptions about female temperament and behavior, the 
refative place of the non literate woman, the social factors conditioning 
female scholarship^ attitudes of educational riformtrs in training the 
female mind and the reasons for female acceptance of male defined 
educational goals. Related considerations will be made about the 
demographic and behavioral cQntours of women's lives. 



3.Q3 FROIVI EMERSON TO DEWEY (F) 

JOSiPH FiATHERSTOiME, Contributing Editor, Tho Now Ropubftc 

The ilmllaritiei between imerion and Dewey stage the cpntext for 
their emefging differenees. The focus of the inalysii will rest on Dewiy, 
especially his 1903 centennial address in Chicago. Mr. Peatherstdhe will 
offer his theory of Dewey's signlficence based on this impartant 
statement. One of the Importaht tenets of this theory li§§ in the 
GOnnectlon between Dewey'i ''practical/' but essentiallv ahistorical, 
views of education in history. 



3,04 CHILDREN'S PERPORiVIANCE IN PIAGETIAN TASKS^ I (C) 

Retitlonsliipi Among PlagEtian, AGhievenisnt,and intelllginci 
Assessments 

RHETA DiVflliS, UnlygisHy of llllhdis at Chicago Circle 

The meaning of school achlevemeht and piychometrically deflnud 
Intelilgenco was explored in rolation to ii^telligence and achievement as 
defihod by Piaget*! dovelopmBntal thaoiy, Ona hundfod forty-thres 



young bright, average, and ritirdid children were administered 15 
Piagit-type tasks, arid school records prOvldid CTMIVI and MATscOrtS, 
Factor analyses revealed orthogonil factors for conservation, CTMM 
and verbal qualitative tasks, identity, and MAT subtests, Mental age 
loaded high on the second factof, and l.Q, loaded levy on the last. 
Results suggest traditional assessments of intelligence and ichievemiht 
ghould be supplementid with broader Piagetlan measures. 

Scalibility of Taski* A Mithodologicil Study of ConsirvatiQii 
on a Sit of iquii Addition Taski 

MARY TREPANIER, RiCHARD J, HOFMANN, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 

The general objective of this study was to study Plagit's notion of 
the sequential development of number conservation in 85 children 
avenging i.9 yiirs of ige. The question addressed yvai to detifmlno if a 
set of tin equal addition conservation of number tasks were scrtlable, A 
large coefficient of reproducibility, ,912, was computed. Other indices 
Qpmputed luggest that the obtained coefficient wai not artifaotuaL This 
study appears to validate Plaget's contention that cognitive develops 
ment is sequential, suggesting that conservation of number on equal 
addition tisks may be a single attribute of a vvhole icalabli universe of 
conservation. 

The Relationship of LoglEil Abilftili In Childrin to 
Concept-Liirning: Conaipt'Shift Pirforminci in Tirms 
of Piggit's Logical Qperatloni 

WILLIAM J. HOLDENi University of Texas at Austin 

An attempt is made to integrite two areas that have each made 
contributions to an understanding of Qogniti^^ development: research 
based on Plaget'S theory and Inveitlgatlons employing doneept^ihift 
problems ai a methodology for the study of the development of 
mediational procegsei. Hypotheses concerning the relationship between 
stages of devildpment in understanding of iogical relations of order and 
multiplicative claisifrcatlon and performance on Intradlmensionai and 
eKtradimeniional shifts are presented. The result of a study involving 
21? Si from 3-12 yeafs of age supporting the relationship betwein 
aisessed stage of development and concept^hlft performanGe Is 
reported. The implicstlon of these findings for an account of 
^nceptual development that deals with learning In relationship to the 
development of iogicai abilities Is discusi^d. 

The Development of Concepts of Nationility and Spatial 
Rilationihips of Elimentary Sphool Age Childrin 

DAVID C. RAND, JOHN O. TOWLiR, Purdue University 

The purpose of this study was a replication and eKtension of Piaget's 
research eoneerning the development of children's ideas of country and 
nationality, An instrument composed of leviral iubtosts designed to 
measure different geographical cencepts was administered to 392 
subiecti ranging in age from six to 12, and selected from 27 different 
elementary sehools in 16 different communities. Resylti indicate that 
^ children do follow the Piagetlan stages, but significant differences were 
observed between expected and observed distributions of the various 
ttnceptyt Ditailed reiulti and e)«amples are presented along with 
implications for educational researchers and practitioners. 

The Acquisition of Co nsimtlon through the Obiarvatlon of 
Conserving Modeli 

HAROLD COOK, Teachers Collige, Columbia University, FRANK B. 
MURRAY, University of Delaware 

Nonconsorving firstiirade children acquired the ablltty to give 
conservation judgmehis and roasoni on fix conseryatlon problems to 



whieh thay had the opportumiy to obiBrwe consirying childrtn 
respond. Thi abiijty transferrtd to 12 differini problimi on the lami 
and diffgrint conmpH and wis retiined and priiint after two wtiks. 
Tht pirformance of coniirvBri who observed noncQnierveri' ptrfor- 
nfiance wai unaffectBd. 'A comparison bftwtin modeling tichniques for 
conseryation Induetion and other training strategiti is mide, 



107 TiST DEViLOPMiWT I (D) 

Devilopment of i Signalling iviluitDr of Drug Abuser 
Hehabilitation Success 

VICTOR G. HADOOX, Univirslty of Southern California: MILTON 
D, JACOBSON/and RAMSAY W, Si LDEN, Unlvirsity of Virginia 

In two drug abuse rehabilitation programs, subiicts wire 
admiriistered personality ivaluition Instruments and mood evaluation 
scales. The results indlcatBd that the lubjicts with variable mood 
profiles ware likely to drop out of the programs. Thi most effective 
itemi from the scales were compiled, in sentenee-cQmpletion form, into 
an instrument designed to monitor conveniently and iffectiveiy the 
likelihood of treatment Suceiss of fihabiMtation subjicts. This Instru^ 
ment can be used to render more efficient the rehibilitatlon of 
adsiescent drug abusers and constquently minimize the interruptions of 
their aeademic eareerSi 

The Miisurement of Classroom Environmental Preii 

WILLIAM J, WALKiR, Alfred University; GEORGi G, STERN, 
Syracuse Uni varsity 

A preliminary analysis of a new instrument, the Classroom 
invifonment Indgjc (CEI), designed to measure the poyGhologicel 
environment (press) of the classroom, was conductid. The stfucturi 
Was essintiaily the same as other Syracuse Indexes, containing 30 scales 
of ten items eagh; Three forms of the instfumint wire developed. The 
third reviiion exhibitefd adequate reliability and homogeneity, and 
differfntiated between classrooms, iubiects, grades, and educationai 
levels. Six firsi^ordir and two seeond^order factors were eKtracted. 
iventualiy, the CEI will be used to examine rejatienships between 
classroom press and student achievement. 

A^easuring Rifleetion Impulslvlty Accuratily 
HAROLD L AYABi^ University of Hawaii 

Two hundred children, kindergarten through fouith^rade, were 
tested with, the Matching Familiar Figures Test (MFF) and a new 
instrument, the Multl-ChDice GoncBptual Tempo Apparatus (MCCTA), 
The MCCTA was more reliable and had higher negative correlations 
between errori and latency than did the MFF. The MCCTA did not 
correlate wlth^oth Sehool and Collige Ability Test and the California 
Achievement Test on the verbal, numerical and total scores. MCCTA 
errors correlated positively with MFF errors. High latency scoriri on 
the MCCTA also tended to delay their response on the MFF. The 
author concludes thai the MCCTA appears to bi better than the MFF 
for the measurenient of Conceptuat Tempo, 



chynglng soslety. The purpose of the study was to de^lop an 
instrument to measure VQcatlonai Intereits and priferinces* The 
Micronssian Occupational Preferenee Survey (MOre) was conitrgcted 
and administered to 6,269 junior high and high school itudenti in sik 
districts. Results were examined for sex differences, district differenees, 
and factorial structure. Findings are diieusied with riference' to 
manpowir utlli^tlon Issues raised by the rapid political, social, and 
economie changes taking place In Micronesia and the Pacific Basin, 

Adapting Word Aisoclitlon for Uie as en ivaluation Tiehniqui 

CONRAD G, KATZilMMiYER, Rg^D Center for CognitlvB Learning, 
University of Wisconsin; GENEVA OILUZIO, Bureau of 
Educational Research, Kent State University 

This paper outlines one approach for adapting the widely uSBd word 
assoeiation technique for use as an evaluation measure. In this 
approach, proiect participants are presented with a number of stimulus 
words reflecting project objectivei and are asked to gi^ free associa- 
tions to these terms, Responiei are icored either by ihe nature of 
semantic CQntent or by judgment of subjective quajity and the risuiting 
iCQrei for pre and post idmlniitrations a^e statistically compared. The 
teehnique has been iuecessfully employed In several evaluation studies, 
and has pfomiie of providing the evalustor with an instrumint that has 
rapidly alterable stimuii. 



VoMtional interests and Minpower Utlliiatmn In MlGronBsIa 

GERALD M. MiBEDITH, UnivGrsltyof Hawaii 

The imnam of modornUatlon has placed new demands on the 
educational system of Micronesia to meet the manpower needs of a 



108 MEASUREMENT (0) 

A Comparison of Ranking and Rating Methods by 
Muttidlmanilonal Matohlng 

MA, LOyRDCSS.VILLANUiVA and PETER DUNW RA^iKiN, 
Eduraiion Research & Development Center. ' ' 

University of Hawaii 

Ranking and rating methods of miking direct Judgments of pairwise 
similarity are campared. Three dimensional configurations gf sevin 
objects are derived under both judgment methods across two equivalent 
groups of 59 university studenti. Using Cliff's orthogorfal rotation 
method of multidimensional matching, compirlsons are made bitween 
methods (Ranking vs. Rating for Groups 1 and 2) and between groupi 
(Group 1 vs. Group 2 for Ranking and Rating), The comparisons 
between mithods reveal that ranking and rating have highly congruent 
^nflflurations for both groups of subjicts. While the cempaflsons 
betwiin groups In both methods are highly congruent, ranking 
produred greater congfueney for the third dimension. 

Usi of Scaling Techniques In the Anilyili of Mode of 
Responding of Kindergarten Chlldran 

DiNNIS HUNT and BIKKAR S. RAMDHAWA. University of 
Saskatchewan ^ 

This study used Kruskal^hepard scaling and ProcruitDi rotation 
procedures, to investigate the effect of dimensional training on the 
mode of responie ef kindergarten children to two^lminslonal stimulus 
materials, Twenty-two kindergarten children were used as is. The 
stimulus material consisied of five eardboard rectangles varying on two 
dimensions of color and slie. From the five stlmului cards ten triads 
vvarQ formed and presented in the same random order to the Si for 
similarity judgments. After a period of trajning the procedure was 
ripeaied. The methodology used In this study proved quite satisfactory 
with young children. 
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Attltudi Scale E\mluition; Ordering Theoretic Method vs, 
S^togram Analyiis 

GEORGE F. MADAUS, ELiNOR M. WOODS and PETER W, 
AIRASIAN, SostQn College 

The study compared an ordQring=thiQritrc method with scalogram 
analysis In the evpluatr^n of an attitude scale. The attitude scale 
oflniiited of ergnt items mtasufing a progrtsilve and traditional view of 
education (Kerlinger, 1667), The data Wire collicted in a surviy of 
public lehool parent! (N^ITS), Thi sealogram analyiii revelled that the 
itenris did not form an unidrminiiona! scale. The ordermg-theoretlc 
method identified a branched, nonlinear fiterarchy and depicted the 
logicai relationships among the itimi. The results support the use of en 
ordering'thearetic niethod over scalogrim analysil in the §\mluation of 
attitude scales. \ ' 

The Aisissmetit of Anxiety about TeiGhing 
Using the Teaphing Anxiity Scale 

JANE S. PARSONS, The Univeriity of Tixasat Austin 

The Teaching Anxiety Scale (TCHAS) ii an eaiily adminiitired, 
machine seorable, self^report rnitrument deiigned to measuri situation- 
spedfic (teaching) anxiity/ The slngl© factor structure, high stability 
(.95) md internal consistency L87-i94)^ and manner used for eon- 
trolling acquiescent set are discussed* The TCHAS correlates lignifi- 
cantly and positively with other meaiurBs of anxiity, but J6=,86 of 
what it measures filiably ij unique. TCHAS scores discriminated 
significantly between groups of preservice teacheri rated most and least 
anKioui about teaching. TCHAS scores decreased significa'aly o^r two 
to four monthi of profeiifonal presirviei education^ though MAS 
scores obtained wncurrentty remained unchanged. 

An Observatjonil Instrument Basid on the Objeativei of a 
Special Eduoationil Currjculum 

WILLIAM W. SWAN, Rutland Ctnter 

The construction of a catigory^type 5bsert</ational Instrument based 
on sets of similar behavioral componints from mutually-€^cluilvi 
subsets of nneisurably stated objectives of a particulir special education 
troatment program ii riigcribed, Systematic Who*to-Whom Analysis 
Notation if an lipprocBir, Instrument empioyid ungbtruiiveiyi utilizing 
a v^ho-to-whom formit and the three^sycond ruli> The observational 
data are reported to teachBrs and superviiori In mainrngf ul forms and 
are used to supplement teacheri' Impresiioni and other Qllnlcil 
judgments In the evaluation ©f progress and In the subsequent 
niodlf ication of the treatment for taeh child participiting in the Ctnter 
program. 



3.03 URITERIUiy REFERENCED EVALUATION USING TIME^ 
SERIES DESIGNS AND ITilM-E KAMI NEE SAMPLING (D, 
SYli/IPOSIUM) 

WILLI AM P. GORTH, University of Massaehusatti, AmhBrit, Chairman 

The Conceptualization of Objectlvei fnr Evaluation, Robert P, 
O'Rejlly^ Ph.Du New York Statg Education Deportment. Without 
clearly defined objectiuei, whiah contain a statemtnt of the type of 
behavior which Is iHpected, the conditions Under which the behavior is 
to be demonstratid, and some itindard for judging the adequacy of the 
behavior, It Is Impossible to design §n iffectlvi avalyition, However, the 
eanQeptualizstloni of objictlv^i, which have been designed for class- 



room teachers, do not consider complex Issues necessary in avaiyation, 
A more d^tBiled con^ptualization of objectives in terms of tho stimuli 
fx-Gsent in the condliions and a descripiion of the reiponsei Ii presented 
in this paper with e?(amples from the New York State Bank of 
Objectlvei In Reading. Generic objtctivei, terminal objectives, course 
objectivts, enabling objeciives, and strategies for developing objective 
generation rules are discussed. 

A Decision'Theoriitic Approach to Criterion RiferinCed E\^iuation. 
Ronald K. Hambleton, Ph.D., University of Maisachusetti. Testing ii 
seen as a deqisiDn-theoretic process in which dlfferGnt kjndi of decisions 
are made with norm-refersnced versus criterion referenced testing 
Usually reprisenting fixed <|uota selection versus quota^free selsctisn^ In 
new Indivrdualiied instructional curricula, the primary measurement 
problenl is of the quOta^frie type, and is concerned with correctly 
locating each oxamineo*s true score above or below a cutoff score 
which ipecifiis a desired level of proficiencyi iS^^ mastery. This 
presentation will frame the decision-theoretical model for Individ- 
ualiied Curricula. Social consideration will be gVsmn to^the tw.i kinds of 
errors which may occur: (1) falie positive errors, where the examinee's 
true score is estimated to be abovi the cutting iCQrt, but Is below^ and 
(2) false negative errori, where the examinee's true score is ustimated to 
be below the cutting score, but is above. The practical implications of 
these errors to the succissfuf operation of e curriculum will be defined 
and suggestions given for compensating for them. 

The Validation of Criterton Referenced Items, Richard Rovinolli, 
Ph,D,,. Educatlsnal Coordinates. Criterion referenced measurement 
(CRM) is based upon the definition of specific behavioral outcomes 
eNhibited under controlled conditions defined as a beHavioral or 
performance objective. CRM riqulres the creation of test items which 
closely match the object ivi in terms of the behavior and conditions 
which they ipeclfy. The degree of relationship In the behavior and the 
condition bitween the objective and the associated test item Is termed 
their congruence, Tridltional Item analysli procedures do not eitimate 
the congruence of test items. Several authors, including Dahl, Bormuth, 
and Hively, have suggested ways of measuring the congruence of 
objectives and items^ but none have presented the details of a practical 
system for the emplrlQal measurement of this congruence. This paper 
presents one approach to this problem ind combines two crlterfa Into 
one meaiure of eongruence. 

An Empirical Comparison of Criterion Referenced Data Collected 
by Mastery Testing versus Repiated Item-E xaminie Sampling, peter E, 
Schrlbfr, idiD,, Pennsylvania State Univeriity^ New models of Instruc- 
tion like Individuaily Prescribed Instruction include the use of a 
posttest at the end of each set of objectives, i.e., unit, which Is often 
called i mastery test. The posttest contiini Items meaiuring objectives 
which have been taught In the pfeceding few days, Repeated Item- 
exsmlnee sampling on the same objectives throughout a semester can 
ilio be used to collect Information viluable to teachers and adminis- 
trators. The unit posttests provide a large amount of information on a 
small number of objictives, The Itim^e^^amlnee sampling proceduro 
provides a small amount of Uniform information igross all objgctlves at 
many different times during the semester. Both systimi collect 
Information about itudents on the same objictives using criterion 
referenced measurement. 

lisuei in the lmpl§m§nt§tion of Criterion Refirenced ivaluitlon. 
Paul D. PInsky, Ph.D., Stanford Universltyi If criterion referBnced 
evaluation is to be successfully implemented as an Integral part of 
classroom actlwltlis^ a variety of functions must be performed. These 
functions include! (1) defining the objectives of the project or 
curriculum to be evaluated^ (2) writing^ typinQi storing^ and retrieving 
Items for criterion raferanced measurement, (3) creating the evaluation 
design^ {41 conitructlng and duplicating the required tests, (i) 
statlitically analyilng the data, (6) reporting the results^ and (7) 
Interpritlng the reiults. Training, resoupcei, and minigimint ire nicBi* 
lary to pirfofm thise functioni In a lehool environment. This papif 
daicrlbes the requirements for an avaiuation service that is an Integral 
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3.10 PROJiCT EVALUATIOW AS AW ACCOUNTABILfTY (H) 

An EvaluitivB Study of the ROCK inglish ai iSieond Language 
Program in Spanish English Bjiingual Projects 

A, R, RAMIREZ, Bilingual iducation Proiect; PAUL G. LIBERTY. 
JR., Measuriment and Eviluaii&n Cinter 

Bilingual education progfams for MeKican-Amerlean prischDol and 
elementary gridi pupili almost fnvarrebly include instruct ion In English 
i§ a seQdnd languige (ESLI, While ESL Prsgrims for young Sps,,lsh= 
speaking children usually emphasiie prQnuncigUQn drill, in alternative 
approich di-gmphniies phonolagical drill while eoncentrating on 
teaehlng of ward order, Reiulti of seviral itudiis Uom biltnguil 
projicti replicate findings that iNperlmtntal groups pirform no better 
thin control groups on pronuneiatjon, yecabulary, and cQmrnunleation 
but score signffiear^ly higher on structure, Forrrial syntactical drill to 
learn new word order nriay be more impgrtarit than phonglogtcsl 
analyiii in ESL instruction. 

An i\^luatfon of the Compriheniive Early Childhood Educition 
Network 

PEmCi A, HAMMOND gnd HARRY P. QUINN, PHilsdilphia aoard 
of Education 

The Csmprehensive Early Childhesd Education Network Is designed 
to encourage increased community support and influenee in schools by 
providing Informatign ebout exliting early childhood programs to 
immunity members and school staffs. Informition diisiminition, 
observation of ongoing programs/and prejict monitoring are plinnad 
and supervlied by individual District Advisory Gounclls. Evaluation of 
district Qbjictives, evaluator's observations, interviews, and monitoring 
reports shovv that most information is disieminitid/ community 
training in planning and Qbservation is. needed, there ire pirint 
turnovor problems, plans are followad, end increasid parental involve^ 
ment txists. 

Assessing Teacher Behaviors with Infants in Diy Care 

ALICE S. HONIG and J, RONALD LALLV. Syrieuie Univenity 

Both the rapid eKpansion of day care servicii eKpectid in the near 
future and the spidal returning retatbnihjp, which infants riqulre for 
optimal development, heighten the important of evaluation techniques 
applicable to teaehers of infints. The authors hava conitructed a 
eheckliit, '^Asiasslng the Behaviors of Caregivers'* (ABC), which li brief, 
easy to learn, reflects program goals in sevin behavioral areas, has high 
intir^bierver rejjability, and is reiponslvi to individual teachir 
diffirincBs, Analysis of 70 half-hours of elalsroom obiervations of 
6'to^lB month-Old infants In the Syracuse University Children's Center 
indicates that the ABC chickliit provides a practi^l, sensitive tach 
niqui for monitof Ing day care programs for young babies. 



indepindent study and spgcjfic txperjancrs in vocational areas. The 
evaluation was conduciid at the end of the program'! first year. The 
study li unique in that many of the teachers were community people 
without training in education. These people were asstsied by a 
profesiional itaff. Data were collected through studenis, using a social 
science modB of interviewing, The results of the evaluation were used in 
planning future mini^courses, independent itudy, and vocational 
prcgrami for tfie community. 

0|jerational Accountability 

C, COLANTONI, O. DAViS. G, LEINHARDT. 5. LEIISIHARDT 

The role of performance evaluation and feiting in the development 
of an operational accountability lystem for urban public schools is 
diicussed. Management sdence techniques and concepts and econo^ 
metric methods are used to gpecify an aceoumability lystim, determine 
its data requirementi, and evaluate alternative measures of systems 
performance, impirical data, derived from surveys of adminiitrative 
and teaching personnil in the Pittsburgh public school system and from 
the system's pupil and financial data filis, are used in an examination of 
structural relatlonihipi among resource flows and the domains of 
administrativi end teacher authority. Such analyses are shown to be 
prerequisite to the implementation of complete accountability systems 
in public educaf ion. 



3.11 STUDIES DiSlGWEO TO IMPflOVi SCHOOL ACHIIVEIVIiNT 

(H) : . 

The Prediction of AchliVimint Means of SchDOls from 
Nnn SchODi FiGtors through Criterion Scaling \ 

THOMAS C. iNNiS and WM. H. CORMIER, UniUriity of Tennissie, 
KnoKvilli 

The adequacy of using a eombination of crrterlon-scalid non^sehool 
s^riables to predict aehieviment score means of schools it drseussed. 
NQn-school data gathered on eighth-grads students were criterion^ 
sealed, using the total score of the Metropolitan Achievement Test, 
light non-school category scores and actual achievament scores of 
islected schools were intercorrilated. A stipwise regression analysis 
yielded a multipie correlition of ,949 between predlctad and actual 
scorei. Further steps, rneluding a quasi cross-validation study, con* 
firmed the feasibility of the method. Results su^ested that the 
tichnlqui could lead to a satisfactory aceountability model, could 
direct ^ucatori to fecui efforts on non^chool variables, and could 
justify coneentratlon on neglected goals, 



The Use of RilnforDiment ProoadureiTo Increaii 
CoiTlpletion of Homiwork Asiignmenti 

DANIEL FERRITOR, DAVID R, iUCKHOLDT, and HARRIET 
DOSS WILLIS, CEMREL, Inc. 



Eviluation of NonTiiditionil Initructlon in a SDuthiistern ^ 
Alaika Indian School 

1 

STAlSILiy L,B|PPUS,JAMiSH.MciLHlNNEY,and RICHARD C 
KUNKEL, Ball State University 

The instructional program eyaluation of a school which lerves Hyda 
and Thlinget Indians is reportgd. The school bcatid in southeastern 
Aliika, has a nontraditional program of mini^eQuriBi, lupplimynted by 



Work completed at home may Increase a child's performance In 
school. In this study, reinforcement procedures wire uied to increase 
the number of complated homiwork asiignmenti in preparation for the 
reading lesion on the fQilowini day. The participating children wire 
from a lacond grids In an inner -city sehooL A reversal ABAB design 
was used, Tha study showed that reinforcement procedures did increase 
the number of complited homework asiignmenti from about 50% to 
80%. Also, reading rate increased and irror rate declined. The study 
showid that reinforcemint can be Impoftant In mcriaiing the involvo^ 
ment of the borne in the schoolt 
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backgroundi Of persons doing the vsluing, Adele Thomas, City 
University of New York, wi!! diicuss the problim of "Dstermining 
Priorities amQiig Cempetcriclesi Judgments Of Classroom Teachers and 
School Supervisors/* The question of which teaching bihsviors are 
moit valued by groups of leaeheri and adminiitrstori li deah with here 
as well as the problems of invtstigaijng and dilermining priorities 
among diverse groups. Two methods of determining priorities are 
oontrasted and the suggtstion made that perhaps the prioritiei do not 
differ so much as do the linguiges difftrint groups use to opera- 
tional ize competencies, 

"Assessment and Contextr The Case for Assessing the Eiwiranment 
as well as Teacher Cornpetency/' is the topic chosen by Carol K. Tittle, 
the City University of New York. While compitency in teacher 
edueation programs may be assessed primarily at Turner's Criterjon 
Level 3, the ultimate research strategy Invoiv&s the assessment at 
Criteriori Level 1 (1^5., where the teacher transacts with the environ- 
ment over some time period and pupil attainment is measured). In the 
latter case, the Coleman study, and later analyies of it, indicate the 
importance of Improving deicriptors of environmental variibles (home, 
immunity, school) at basic to sorting teacher effects from these other 
variabloi* If competency at level 3 is derrionsirated In a contexi, as is 
the eritefion competeney iisesirhent at level 1, we cm hypothesise that 
the greater the overlap or consistency In environments the greater the 
probability of a relationship being dernonstrated between the assess^ 
ments made at the two Qriterlon liveli, In ordir that Qompetency-basid 
teacher education programs begin eventually to relate the likelihood of 
training to pupil performance, we need to be able to describe the 
context tn which the competency aise§irnent§ Occurs This ii esiential if 
we are to idehtify and describe salient, powerful, situational deter- 
minants of behavior. 

'^Measurement Techniques; What Wi Have and What We Nted/' will 
be disou^sgd by Patricia M, Kay, the City University ol New York, Tha 
actual measurement of teaching behaviors within competency-bisid 
teacher education programs may take a variety of foi mi, ranging from 
paper and pencil test^, which might be termed performance tests of 
knowledge, through simulations, performance demonstrations and 
classroom observations. The d>scy§§ion will addresi the quiitisns of 
what the strengths and llmitetlons of some avallible procedures are and 
what the ipicificatloni for future assessment development ef forti might 
be. Differences between techniques devised for avalutitive purposes and 
thoii Intinded for research will be explored. Arguments congernlng 
criterion refereneed versus norm referenced moBsurement may become 
a noHMssue in the development of competency based programs, 

Ultimatily, compitincy isiessminti will define whot li msant by 
^mpetent teacher. Given the fact that not all elementi of a conception 
of the competent teacher may be meaiured and that not all elementi of 
pupil ichievement (In a holistic sinse) are easily meaiurabli, in what 
sense will performance assissment be \mlld? Richard L.. Turnir of 
Indiana University will speak on "Evaluating the Validliy of Assessed 
Performaneis- Methodologicai Problems," He will dlicuss the nature of 
the evidinci that may persuadi sthers that teaching competencies that 
have been assessed are valid for the people being trained; and set forth 
some criterii which must be met for construct validation. 



4.07 CHILDREM'S VERBAL LEARNING (C) 

Children's Responses to Well-Formed and Telegr:iphio Commands 

KENNETH F, RUDER, MICHAEL D, SMITH, HAROLD MURAl, 
Bureau of Child Riiearch, University of Karisas 

The purpose of the study was to investigate children's responses to 
oammands which varied systematically in both syntactic structure and 
content. Subjects consisted of four normal and four mentally retardid 
children classiliid as being at the holophrastlc itage of language 
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deveiopment. and four normals and lour retardates classified as being Jt 
the telegraphic stagef Reiults showed no difference in perforrtianee 
between normals and ritardatis or holophrasfic and telegraphic groups. 
No clear preferBnce by either group to either welMormid or telegraphic 
commands wns revealed. 

Interest and f valuative Meaning as Factors in the 
A^uiiition of a Sight Vpcabulary 

GLENN HQLMAN, JR„ University of Wisconsm. Madison 

Kindergarten Ss wire assigned to three troatments. Group I learned 
words that were self-selected; Group II iBarned words selected by 
children in Group I, and Group ill learned words common to the 
vocabulary of young children. Group I Ss scored significantly higher 
than the control group Ss* lupporting the Aihfon Warner hypothisii. 
Group 1 ratings of evaluative meaning were in the direction predicted, 
but did not reach signifi&ince, ' 

Effeets of Children's Expectations on Mastery of the (Vlinimum 
Diftance Principle 

CHIRYL J.GOWlE,Siate University of Ndvy York, Albany 

Materials were constructttd with the verbs "promlie*' and '*tiir' so 
that lentences were harmonious, neutral, or contrary to the expecta- 
tions of 20 children in each of three grades (k,l,2). These stimulus 
materials were administered to an Independent fxpirimental sample of 
28 chiidreh in each of the grades,- who heard the senterices and told 
which agent carried out the action. Type of word association 
(syntaamatle or paradlgmstlQ, measured on a 21 -item test) and sen wtre 
blocking variables. Main effects were grade (3), sex (2), type of word 
asioclation (2), sentence type (2=-promlie or tell), and level of 
e^pestition (3), ANOVA and Scheffe comparisons wore applied to the 
data. 

The iffiot of Chlldrin'i EHpictitloni and Word AssoDiations 
upon the Comprehension of Passivi Sintenoii 

JAIViiS E, POWERS, State tJniversity of New York, Albany 

Thli study eKamtnei the effect of eKpectatlon (children's judgments 
as to the probable actor within a gj\^n senten^) upon comprehension 
of passive senten^s, the relationship of syntactic comprehension to the 
paradlgmatlC'Syntigmatlc shift in word isioclitioni, and the effect of 
sex on each: Forty first-graders and 40 kindergarteners were blQcNed by 
seN and word association (by a median^plit). Repeated measures for 
sentences harmoniouSj neutral, and contrary to expectations were 
analysed in factorial design employing grade, sax, word association and 
eKppctations, Results of thli study bear on effects of simantic features 
upon children*5 comprehension of syntax. 

Reversing Irreversible Sintencesi Simintic Constriints 
upon Syntartlo ComprehenstQn 

BARABAR A. HUTSON, SARA C, MOYiR,and JAMiS i. POWi RS, 
State University of New York, Albanv 

Probabli and Improbablt lentinces (Irreversiblt lentincis reverstd) 
were read in active and passive voice to 240 kindergartenere and 
first-graders, who acted them out with toys. Grade (2), oex (2)^ voice 
(2), and probability (2) were variables In a factorial design. Both voice 
and probability had ilgnifjcant effects upon CQmprehensioni The effect 
of probability was slight in the active voi^^ but sizeable in the passive 
voice. The effect of grade was most noticeable In the improbable 
passive, Children at this age seim to depind upon semantic suppfjrt 
whin they decode sentences in a relativily unfamiliar lyntactic form. 
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4,08 CHILDRIN'S PERFORIVIARICE IN PIAGETIAN TASKS: II (Cj 

A Coneeptual Model for the Dtvilopmint of Map Readma 
Skills ^ 

LOIS A, BilLIN, Hunter CollegB, City University of Nm York 



Piagefs theory of spitiai concept diVilopment served as i mode: for 
orderino spatlaj eoneepts. Achievemeni on six Piaptian ipitia! tasks 
wai corrijaied with performince on six mip reading tasks in kinder^ 
garten, 2nd^radf and 5th=grade lubjecti. Scalogram analysii rndicatid 
thi scalabiOty of both sets of miiiuras. The findings ginerally confirm 
the hypothesized model of rijationshipi betwein spatial concipti and 
map skiils. Whije the data confirm the developmintal stage sequenci of 
spatial concepts, they also show thai published InstruciiQnai sequtnces 
of map ikMIs do not conform to this sequince. 

The iffects of Culturi and Education on the Acquisition of Formal 
Operational Thinking 

CECiLlA D, WOZNY, Keswick Hall College of iducation, and 
DAVID L, COX, Rutggrs Univeriity. 

Performances on four Piagetian tasks (balance bar, pendulum task, 
float Ing bodies, and interpretition of proverbs) wire usid to sssiss the 
effects , of cuitura and education on the acgulsition of formal 
operatlohal thinking for three groups: American idueatid iuburban 
youths, American educated Puerto Ricans, and Puerto Rican educated 
Puerto Ri^ns. Reiuits shovved thai, in gonerai, the criterion for. formal 
operaijons was met by agei 1203, 14 IB, and 16-17 for the three 
groups, respectively. There were no appredsbli sqk differences. 
Cultural and ©ducational variables thought to iffect the development of 
Puerto Rlran students weri discusiid. 

The Effects of Selected EKperieneei on the Ability of 
Kindergartin Children to Use Coniirvation and the 
Transitive Property of Six Relations 

DOUGLAS T. OWENS, Univenlty of British Columbia 



Mitalin^ listlc Abllfty and Cognitivi Psrf ormant^ in Children from 

FivitoSsvin 

MARJORIE H.HOLDiNand WALTER-H.MACGIISllTli,Teachir8 
Collsge, Colurtibii Univirsity 

Theoretical studlei syggest that awariniss of words as units in 
speech emerges beiwiin agis five and seven, well ifter the acquisition 
of yrammatical speich. This study attempted to deiermine if tests of 
word awareness followed a predicted order of difficulty and if the 
■divelopment of word awartneis wai related to the aGquisltlDn of the 
Piigetian operation Q^seriation/Age, ittm type, and their inieriictiQn 
were all signiflcani, The correlations betwetn word awarinoss and 
Mriation were ginirally signifisnt but low. 



409 IDiNTIFICATIOjy OF SELICTID LEARNER 
CHARACTiRISTICS AND THEIR IMPLICATrON 

FOR PERSONALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION IC 
EXPERIMENTAL) ' 

LAWRiNCi M. KNOLLi, University of Pittsburgh, Chairman 

There is a growing body of empirical evidence which lupports the ' 
eoncept of adapting (perionallzing} learning environments to accommo^ 
date individuals^ learning eharaetirliti^ (style). The adaptation of the 
environment includes all aspects of instruction, i.e., the liarning 
nharacteristiK of the teacher (Haryiy. Hunt and Schroeder, 1961) 
choice of materiali (PLAN), rate of learning (IPI), physical location of 
learning iParkway School Plan),iOcial climate (open classrooms) new 
types of grouping {Bradley, 1971; Hunt, 1972), The purpose of this 
experimental ^eision was to lead participants in experiencts that would 
aid them in undarstanding the concept of adapting iearning environ- 
menti to Gomplement individuals' learning charaeiiristlcs. 



Tno groups of kindergarten children had activities Involving the 
transitive property of matching rilations and length relitions, respee^ 
tjvely. Both groups had activities Involving transitivity of wiight 
relations. A control group had instruction only on relations. Pretesti of 
Matching Relations, Length Relations; Matching Relations Conigrva^ 
tion, Length Relations Conservation, Matching Relations Transitivity 
and Length Relations Transitivity were givin, Poittests were given on 
the latter four. Analysis of covariance on each posttiit, using the si^ 
pretests as eovariablea, showed significant difference (p < .05) for 
treatment on Matching Relations Transitivity, Further analysis revealed 
that both treatment groups outperformid the control group, but did 
not perform differentially. 

An Investigation of the Divilopment of Selected TopBlDgical 
Properties in the Rapresintitionil Spaee of Voung Chlldrin 
J. LARRY MARTIN, Missouri Southern State Colligi 

A test deslgnBd to Invsitlgate the nature of the child's conception of 
ipace was given to 30 four-yiar^old. and 30 Bight^year-old children. The" 
purpose of the study wai to test Piagit*s hypothesis that the 
four^yoar^oid^s repriientatlonal space Is predominantly topological 
while tlie repreientational space of the elght^yiir^ald Is baiiwlly 
Euclidean, Topologlcai properties investigated In the study were 
connectednesi and openness and closedness of curves. Results fivor 
Piaget's theory as it pertains to the eight-yeir^ld. Howiver, this 
Invesligation yielded no evident to support his asertlon for four^year^ 
olds. 



412 STRATEGIES OF IMPLEMENTATION OF INNOVATIONe (H 
SVMPOSIUIVI) -uvMiiuiyam, 

STANLiY SOLiS, Fordham University at Lincoln Center, On 
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The change strategies yiid and the process of implementation 
beyond inltia] installation of three large scale Innovative programs will 
be discuiied. Individually Prescribed Instruction {IPIj mainly intervenes 
to change the instructional system. Robgrt G, Scanlon. Director' of 
Research for Better Schools, will describe the Implementation of IPI. 
The Multlunit School (MUS€) with Individually Guided Education 
(IGi) prefers sn intervention of the orginiational structure {MUS€) 
as a way to chinge the initruetional system (IGi). Herbert J 
Klausmejer, Director of Wisconsin Risearch and Development Center 
for Cognitive Learning, will describe implimintatlon of MUS^i and 
IQi. Project Ridesign Is a statewide approach to eduoational planning 
at the local level with heavy emphasis on community Involvimint as a 
basic way to insure support for Innovations, Bernard F. Haake, 
Assistant Commisiloner for New York, will discuss Project Deslgn*s' 
implementation. 

Four questions pertaining to the Implementation proeess are posid: 
(1 ) What are the baiic assumptions of the modil (2) What are the main 
phases of the strategy of change or Implementation |3) What are the 
roles of personnel involved In each phase of the change {4} what 
changes result in the exliting (a) initructionil organiiation, 
organiiational structure, and/or (c) community involvement? 

One malor strategy tQward the goal of individualized instruction is 
Indivlduilly Prescribed Initruction (IPI) along with Computer Assiited 
Instruction (CAI). Resiarch for Better Schooli (RBS) has carried out 
demonstratloni and devilopmtnt In schools sina liiB, and wide scale 
field tests in schools sinci 1987, IPI inciudei program initruction 
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Thi Effect of Training In Structured Tutoring on a Parent's 
Desire and Capabjlity to Aisiit Hb Child in the Aequisition 
of Riiding Skills 

JOHN C. Wl LKINSON, Brighim Young University 

Th^ utilization of parents as tutors of their own children providts an 
avtnue for parent! to do what they hswo always deiired: asilit their 
children In aeadenriio achlevimgnt. The study indlcatis that such a 
desire exists and that the diviiopment of tutoring skills will motivate 
parerits to spent time helping their children. The use of parents in this 
way could reduce the cost of remBdiatlon and the problim of individual 
help to thole who require It^ 

Impli^tioni of the RAII Syitsm for Educationil Riiiirchers, 
Developers and Prictitioners 

GARRiTT R. FOSTER and JACOB G. BlARD, Flsrida Stiti 
Unlvirsity 

Irnplicationi of Implemintlng a systenn for analyzing the utiliiation 
of instructional reiources are diicuised, The system translates 
Ktablished Instruetional theory into componints and procedures of the, 
instructlonil pro^is/thui providing a vehicle for further development 
and testings of instructional theory. It also eontrlbutes to instructional 
improvement it the classroom level by providing jeachirs with detailid, 
concrete procedurts for developing instruetional strategiei whieh are 
eonsistent with theory. The system can be used to generati altBrnaiiwe 
Instructional strategiis and providts the basic data for comparing the 
cost^effectivgnesi of the alternativi strategies. 

Using Group Performance to Interpret Individual Roiponses 
to Criterion Referenced Tilts 

RONALD BESEL, SWRL, Los Alamitos, California 

The contention that interpretation of a student's perfofmariCi on a 
criterion referencad test should be Independent of the pirfflrmanci of 
his classmates is chaliinged. The Maitery Learning Test Model, whieh 
was developed for analyzihg criterion referenced tiit dati. is deicribed- 
An estimate of the proportion of students in an initrucfional group 
which has aehigved the refiront Qb|ectivi is uiable as a prior probability 
In interpreting individual responses. Considering instructional group 
performance enhances estimates of individual performanci, Correla- 
tional data from a let of test itemi and a representative population of 
studenti are used to estimate the required item paramitirs. 



4.01 NEW COURSE DEVELOPiViEiyTTECHiyiQUES (C) 

A Batter Way to Cut the Pie: I nstruEtio nil Behavlori and 
Instructional Materials Chiracterliti^ 

M, DAV^D MERRILL, Brigham Young Univeriity 

A two-way task classification scheme and a taxonomy of task 
variable^ which allow the standardizing of behavioral objectives and the 
relation of initruction to those obieetiveg in a predictable way are 
discribed. The two-way task classification separates the content of an 
instructionaj task from the student befiavlor and provides a framgwork 
for identifying complex cognitive behaviors in terms of a small number 
of component behaviors which recur. The taxonomy of task yaripbles 
enumerates a number of varipbles which may be used by both 
risearcher and developer to standardiii their presentations according to 
oertain qualitative and quantitative initructlonal display Qharacteristici, 



Entifinfl ihi Port Alchimy Stagi of Inftrurtional Disifln 

HARVEY B. BLACK, Brigham Young Univiriity 

Problems are enumerated which have himperid the use of th§ 
"systemi" approach to initruction. Among these problems are some 
basic diisimilarities betwein the fields to which that approach was 
Originally succissfuHy applied and the behavioral sciences, and the 
behavioral science conception of ''systems approach," In spite of these 
problemi, a systematic information processing approach is defined, 
which premiits to provide the researcher and the instructional designer 
with effective new tools. The approach dtscribis, in a ierles gf 11 
assumptions, a modei of the learner as a system composed of four main 
functions: the anptytic, the algorithmic, the heuristic, and the dicislon 
function^ The 1 1 assumptions are phrased as assumptions since they are 
still largely untested, though well supported by past research. For oach 
iisumption. Implications for the histructional design process are drawn. 

Implications of a Micro Theory of Learning and Teiching 

GERALD W/FAUST, Brigham Young University 

Theoriis Of instruction are defined as being of two types: the 
macro-theory which attempts to define optimal Instructional sequence 
for the greatest number of students at once, and the micro-theory 
which ditirminis for each student his best instructional sequence. The 
ipproaehes currently being tried in the development of a macro-theory 
are discussed and the problems Inherent In Implementing them are 
noted. An alternate approach, the direct development of a micro- 
theory, is described as an immediate possibility, and the currently 
active TlCCIT Project attimpt to develop the techniques for micro- 
theory building described. 

The Inftruotional Developmint Factiirv 

D; STEWART LOW, Brigham Young University 

The divelopment teami of speelalisti used by the TlCCIT (Time- 
Shared Interictlve Computer Controlled Information Television) 
Courseware Project include initructional psyehologisis, who act as 
systems deiigngri; authors^ who formulate content material; instruc- 
tional design technicians, , who provide objectivei and display format 
specif ieations; empirical design technicians, who perform validation 
tryouts. and packaging specialists, who combine contint and strstegies 
into ''hard copy*" Because the '^building blocks" of instruction receive 
the focus, content and instructional strategies can be separated in the 
beginning, and the material mows through a statignMO-station produc- 
tion development pro^dure. One overwhelming advantage of this 
prociss is that more units ran be produced per timtilement than under 
conventional methods. 



4.02 CURRE1\IT RESf ARCH BASIC PROCESSES IN RIADING 
(C, SYMPOSIUM) 

QiORQE MARSH, California Stati CQllegej Domrnguez Hills, 
Organizir 

Although reading is one of the most Important human skills, only 
recently have psychologists and linguists begun to investigate the basic 
processei underlying the aequisition, development, and use of this skill 
as a tool for learning from prose. In this syniposium, four spocialists 
Will summarize and evaluate current research in four areas of riading, 

Sarah Rundle ii working in an educational research and develop- 
ment laboratory, which, in designing an elementary school reading 
prograrn, found that much information needed to optimize reoding 
Instruction was either unavailable or buried in the general psychological 
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mmrch litBfature. She and Morton Friedman will Bvaluite research on 
how the child divelops into i more proficiint reader. 

Dr. Mosberg will diseuis reieireh on reading comprehinsion with 
adult speikirs of ingllsh ai a native language, end Dr. Hitch will 
discuss research on problims of adults reiding Engllih ai a second 
^ languege. Dr. Marih and Or, Dtsbtrg will discuss current risearch on 
romponent ikills in b^innlng reading. 

"Cyrrsnt Research in Reading Information Proceising^^ Is the title of 
the paper to be preienied by Sarah A. Rundle, Southwest Rigional 
Liboratory, and Morton P. nrledman, Uniyersity of California at Los 
AngQies. Cues a^/ailable for word recognitiGn can be claigified li graphic 
and conte>^tual. Although use of conteKtual cues is a powerful tool in 
reading, a survey of studies indigates that ability to use these cues is 
readily availabls to young riaders. It is juggiitid, however: that 
profieiency in the uie of graphic mformitiQn is antecedent toeffictive 
use of i^nte)<tual cues. 

Terminal performanet in the uii of graphic information has two 
aipects. First, a large instant recognition vdcabulary must be acquired 
Second, skills which enable rapid identification of M^iaw'^lm worrii 
must be available. Compariions of good and ponr read^w^ ^how the 
expected differences on these two aipects of mr^ rem^hfan ond 
suggest that the enroute skills are primarily of a Wngm^tlc naxut^. 

Various instructional paths have been suggeFtod as thi opii^^-Lm 
ipute to proficiency in word recognition. Although a large portion 
decisions in the design of instruct Isnal components are the result of 
educated guesswork, research is accumulating which will provida 
empirical base for developing more effective instructional prQarams. 

Evelyn Hatch, University of CallfQrnia at Loi Angelii, will presint a 
paper entitled "Current Research in Reading a Second Language.'^ 
Smce a siudent's speed Ig usually greatly redu^d in reading a language 
other than his own, ft has been claimed that his performance shares the 
characteristics which traditionally distinguish "poor^\ from ''good" 
readers who are reading their nitivi language. To test this claim, the 
literature on eye movements, subvocallzation, proofraading tasks, word 
perception, comprehension and speed will be reviewed. 

Recent experiments have directly conHpared the student^s perfor- 
mance in reading his first and second languagei. To isolate factors 
which account for poorer performanre in the second lenguage time for 
word perception, semantic decoding, transitional probabilitiis and 
articulation were investlgited. Semantic decoding accounted for two ^ 
thirds of the time differential; ho significant dlfferenca was found for 
perception time. 

Reduced speed in reading a second language is not due to the factors 
which separate -good" and "poor" readers of English. The evidince 
overwhQimingly suggests that a very differBnt factor accounts for 
poorer performance in reading a second language, 

"Current Research Trends in Prose Leaming*^ Is the subject to be 
diSGUssed.by Ludwig Mosberg, University of Delaware. Oyer the pait 
decade there has been a renewed Interest in resiirch on prose learning 
Renewed interest in language and information processing has led to a 
resurgence of Interest in information processing of proie material 
There are three distinct trends in research on prose liarning. The first 
concerns the semantic structure of prose, its analysis and its effict on 
information processing. The second trend Is the analysis of the logical 
structure of prose and the effects of organiiation of Information on the 
acquisition and retention of informitlon. The third recent research 
trend has to do with the conditions external to the prose Itieif which 
optimise mformatfon processing of such materiaU The research In these 
major trends is reviewed and evaluated, and the contribution of this 
research to our preient knoyvledge in this area asiessed. 

"Current Research In Beginning Reading" will be diseusiod by 
George Marsh and Peter Oesberg, California State College. Various 
approaches to teaching rBading each have adherents who ma^^imlze 
advantagee, minimise disadvantages, and do the opposite for other 
approaches. The present discuision will conceKtrato on the cognitive 
skills involved in what has been callBd a phonic approach. This 



approach hai the idvantagei of allowing transfer to novel wordi 
therefore minimizing rote memory load. It has a major dirjdvantage \n 
that it puts a load on the child's information proceising and coqnitive 
ibilitlis. 

The reseirch discussid will be concfcrned with procedures for 
trammg pre^readers in the following kindi of skillii (1) learning of 
m\®riani graphems^phonemi QOrrespondinces: (a) discrimination of' 
graphimes, (b) discrimination of phonemes, (e) production of 
phsnemes, (d) coding of graphemes onto phonemes; {2) ability to 
recombine elements in new combination: (a) recombining phonemes 
(blendrng), (b) recogniiing reeombinations of grapheme-phoneme pairs 
m new words; (3) learning variant graphime-phonemi (g-p) corres^ 
PQi.dences: (a) learning conrepts of ^^Hant g-p correspondences 
cond.t.oned by intra^word invironment, (b) decoding by use of 
morpho^phonimic rules, (c) decoding pQlysyllabic words by means of 
knowledge of lexical identity. 
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403 DEFINING TEACHING COMPETiWCYi EMiRGING ISSUES 
IN THI DEVILOPMENTAL PERIOD OF AN assessment" 
fc^SyS TIACHER EDUCATION 

PATR ICI A KAY , The City Univeriity of New York, Organizer 

CDmpetency.based teacher education seems to hold two closely 
reiitid promises! the improvement and increased relevancy of teacher 
uaimng, and the increase in knowledge about which teaching behaviors 
make a difference In pupil pirformance. Neither of these promises is 
hkaly to be fulfilled unless developing prcgrams are planned In all their 
aspicts to do so. 

A key as tc whether or not the promises of competency abased 
teacher eduratlon are met lies in the avallabinty of adequate 
comp^tiney eisesiment procedures, On this basis, the Competency^ 
Based Teacher Education Proiict ai the City University of New York 
has, as a primary focus, to work toward the collection, construction 
ind eviluatfDn of assessment procedures. The participating faculty has 
begun to define those particular knowledges and skills which are 
thought to be most esseniiil for beginning teachers in order that they 
may faeilitati pupil learning. 

This sympoiium is intended to produes a eritiGal view of the proceis 
that is under way and to diflne some of the maior emerging issues 
which seem to be inherent in the eompftency^aate cdnception. Within 
the meaning of competency-based teacher idueaiion. a concern of the 
phlloiopher is with means and ends; what means will be used w achieve 
what ends and what are the logical and psychological connections 
among them, ilvira Tarr of Brooklyn Collegi will address the 
Philosophical Issues," including the nature of a society in relation to 
the idea of compitency and. the idea of competancy Itself and where it 
standi in a hiirarchy of values. She will also difcuss the epistemologlcil 
^neern; knowing and ways of knowing rilated to competency^based 
teacher education. 

James Stimson of the City College of New York will speak on the " 
^ntfibutisns educational lociologlsts might make to compatency^based 
teacher education, providing they accept the movement In geniral 
There are three areas to which educational sociology might contribute' 
a body of theory, findingi from studies, and methodQlogy, In discusiing 
'The Educational Sociologist's Role in Competeney^Based Teaehfr 
Education/' the ^ie is madi that major contributions should come 
from the mithodology of observing people both Individually and in 
groups. Included in the discussion will bea framawork for viewing both 
the levels of analysis (Individual, small groups, classroom, school 
neighborhood and community), and modes of analyils (from the highly 
structured classroom observation techniques to less operational and 
iystematlcdeiGripiions), 

Viluei attached to spicific teaching ikilts are likely to vary both 
with the situaiion in which o skill is to be der strated and with the 
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matirials consislent with learning thiory. One issumption is that in 
Qrder lo change education you must git iBarning theory into the yvay 
instruction is organised and carfjed out. IPI imphasiziS initructionai 
materials with learning theory^ thereby changing the instruct jonal 
syitem. 

The gtfitegy of inriplementation includes s series of major itagis. In 
early phasos, RBS screens applicant LEA in line vvith criteria to assure 
strious commitfTiBnt Of resources and of the staff and administrative 
tirne for necessary training to develop any new competencies needidi 
RBS has emensive experience with wide icale installation of IPI, During 
1970-71, IPI was being used in over 340 elennentary schools in more 
than 40 itates for such subjects as math, reading, spelling, handwriting. 
Sciences and social studies. 

Changes from using IPI chiefly affect the initructiOnal lystenii It 
may be used in connection with existing programs of the school. iVjajor 
changes in school organtzation and community Involvement in dicislon 
making are not necessary in this innovation. Teacher acceptance, pupil 
achievement, and approval by parents lustaln the support. 

The Individually Guided iducation (IQi) and the Multlunit 
Elementary School (MUS-E) combine a new instructional system and a 
new organiiaiional structure into one model. Prototypes were 
developed by WRDCCL and CASE A and field tested In rural schools 
and small towns, IGE provides a range of choices for the child as to 
interest, need, method, and Individual progress. As an alternative to the 
self-contained classroom, the different latid staff roles create new 
Organizational structures, An Instruction and Research Team (I ii R) 
Unit makes many ongoing dgqiiisns, Fouf Units wUh in a lehooi make a 

Nationwide installation is underway. Three hundred schools were, 
going multiunit In 1971=72, The four-phaiRd Strategy of implemenia- 
lion is awarengss, installation, maintenance during the first year, and 
refinement and instltutlonalizaiion. Twenty-nine states have some 
MUS-E, More are added each quarter. In order to change education, the 
brganiiation of the school must be changed. The MUS-E changes the 
organization of the schools, provides curriculum planningj produces 
new roles for lead teachers, and makes possible the implementation of 
iGE, The effort is directed toward changing the instructional system by 
also changing the organizational setting. Community invoivernant varies 
with the pattern of each LEA and MUS^E. 

Project Redesign Is basically a long range planning system for local 
school districts, a network of regional and state offices. It provides for 
^mprehensive systematic change with an emphasis on participation of 
the total community in the planning process of basic needs^goals- 
assessment, The cOrnmunity groups examine and redefine education In 
relation to 24 charaeteristis, systematically considering Biternatiues of 
the intiri sysiem. 

Four prototyr^e local districts, rural, small town^ suburban, and 
urban, were selected for the initial implementation. One hundred and 
four additional districts were Included in the Implementailon plan. The 
role of the Slate Education Department is to encourage renewal of local 
districts through guidance, faeiliiatlon, and consultation, A regional 
nitwork of consultation servicss and staff office is provided. Each 
Redesign Li A has Steering Committees, Planning Groups, and Tasks 
Forces to carry out priorities and report back, Since Redesign is a 
systomatic planning tool, uniquely applied In each local district, results 
vary in line with needs, resources, goals and priorities. 



414 PRIDICTIOjy STUDIES (D and AERA) 

Differential Relationships vvith Grade Criteria for Prodlotori 
at Varying Levels of Fresliman Grade CDmpleKity 

ALAN L.SOCKLOFF.TempluUnivBrsiiy 

Prediclor-eritGrion relationships Idr cognitive, noivcOgnltivo and 
cro§s-product vfiriabliis were analyzod far critoria constructed for the 



curriculum units within the following grade compliKity levils: Cumula^ 
tivt, divisional, departmental and coiirse. Analyses of the vdrious 
correlational measures vvere made in an attempt to Inquire into the 
^sTiple)<ity Of the cumulative GPA and its potenual for masking 
relationships at the other levels. The results vwere somevyhat inconsis* 
tent, but did appisr to sugges! the utility of less complex iub-crltorla ai 
measurei of academic achievemint. 

Lonq-Range Prediction of Achievement With Prior IVIeasurss 
of iearnirtn. Social Behavior, SiK end Intelligent 

WILLIAM KRYSPIN and JOHN FlLDHUSiN, Purdue University; 
JOHN THURSTON, University of WisconsIn=Eau Claire 

The purpose of this research was to determine whether sex, teacher 
grades, standardized achievemint test scores, intilliginee test scores, 
and tiachir ratings of children's classroom iocial behavior are long- 
range {eight yeari) predictors of academic achievement. Significant and 
high Rs \A/ere found for all criteria (teacher grades and standardized 
achievement test scores) ranging from ,54 to ,86. Sex, teacher grades, 
and classroom social behavior vvere significant predictors of academic 
achievement. Intelligence and standardized achievement test scores 
contributid little in prediction of tiacher grades but they contributed 
iignificantly in the prediction of achievement test iCQros, 

Prediotion of l\^lriimuni Pass Level (MPL) from Field Test 
Results 

JACK I, HOFFMAN and LEROY WM, NATTRiSS, JR„ Natresources, 
Inc, 

MPL is one means of compeniating for varying item difficulty where 
difficulty is considered on criteria external to an examinatiorn 
Typically MPL values are assigned by a group of judges and not always 
conilgtent. Uiing field teit results to aisesi MPL values and e^pectid 
ixaminei pirformanci are dilcusied. Means of determining the relation 
betv^^en field test results, committee-assigned MPL valueSj and 
e>camrnee respsnies are coniidered along with ways of determining 
homogeneity. Results show committee judgments are not consistent 
with .results obtained from either the field test or examinee responses, 
and we conciude that additional rnformation should be obtained from 
the field test group. 

The Advantageous Uses of Part-Vyhole Correlations for the 
Redu^ion of Standardiied Test Batteries 

CAMERON FINCHER, University of Georgia 

To reduce the total testing time of an admissions test battery, 
inter^correlations were run between subtests and total scores on the 
General Acheivement Tests (GAT) for a sample of 250 males and 250 
femaleri. Regression equations baied on the correlations were then used 
to predict the total Scores of 500 subjects In a cross-validation lample. 
The correlations betwegn predicted total icoras and obtalnid toinl 
scores for the three tests by sen ranged from +.91 to + J5» The test 
battery was then shortened by using subtests only. Reasons for the 
study and the implications of part-yvhole correlations for such uses are 
discussed. 



4.17 SILiCTlD PAPERS 1(D) 
Computerlisd Analysts of Phonioi SN^IIs 

MILTON D. JACOBSON, ROGER G. ISON, RAMSAY W.SELDiN 
and JiROME B, ZUTELL, JR,, University of Virginia 

The project utilised computer proflrammlng to analyzo phonic skills, 
The tcNts of sovQral basnl roadina eerlai were used 3S data in the 
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development and refinement of i sophistjcatfd program to analyia the 
internil consiitency of the ikiUs preientid, ind compiri the sequince 
of skill presentition with the actual initial occurrenets of e)«imples of 
the Skjils in the text. The program rarely requirei manual input or 
human judgmem, and an develop a prisentation iequence limpiy by 
reading the tem, This program can implgmint publishire* and iduea- 
tors' efforts !o pinpoint phonis skill siquencfs In their texts and 
facilltiti text revision and/or rearrangement of the skill lequence. 

The Effort of Perceptuol Focus ind Plinar Oriinjation 
Sequence on Lsngth Gonservatlon Responief 

CHAR LIS PARISH, Bill State University and 
' GRAYSON H, WHiATLEY. Purdue' University 

- i 

EffBets Of ptreeptual focus and sequencei of planar orientation of 
rods on igngth CDniirvation responses were studied. Group 
administered tasks were dtsigned for use In the expiriment. Analysis of 
variance revealed that subjects gave significantly mare conserving 
responses when a three^rod apparitus wis used than when i cliiiical 
stimulus configuration was used. This lignificance carried through to 
the operational level of length conservation. The use of three rods 
appeared to help disengage subjiCt foeus frOrti states and shirt the foeus 
to more relevant aspects of the perceptual field. Sex of examiner was 
signifioant. 

Post-Graduate Career Plans of College Seniors 



LEONARD L, BAIRD, Edueational Testing Servic^e 

The post-graduate vocational and educational plans of a large 
nstional sample of college senloisvi re related to their eharicteristics 
by means of zero^order and multiple regression, Thi ariterie were level 
of degree aspiration, planning to work, planning graduite study in arts 
or hummitles, study in soeial sdence, study in sdence/itudy In law 
school, and study in medical schooL The results suggested the 
importance of freshman plans; family, peer, and faculty encourage^ 
ment; self^con^ptisns; confidence in personal aeademie capability- and 
academic performance. This iuggests that a logical and useful model of 
rareer choice wuld be developed. 

An EKparimental Inquiry into the Relationship of Cognitive 
CompleKity and a Teacher Education Core Course 

WALDEN i. CRABTREi and ISADORl NEWMAN, The University Of ■ 
Akron 

A 3 X 2 quasi^xparimintal design, along with oblique and 
orthogDnal factor analysis. Kaiser's Fictor Matching, and multiple 
regression analysis, was employed to evaluate the ejCtent of change In 
studenis^ number of factor structures (cognitive complexity), rijatlen- 
ships among scores on dogmatism, philosgphlc^mindedness, and be^ 
havioral and semantic differential scales. This study tested the 
possibilities" af ixpanding cognitive complexity of students through a 
course in philosophy of education and clarifiid the nomologica] 
network of the Scale of PhilosophiG Mindedness. 



imre modeL Disseitatloni accepted during 1965 and 1970 In the 
CoHtge of f dueation. University of Maryland, wire used. Fcf each 
\«riable a contingency table analysis, modes, and frequencits are 
reported. While most variables indirated stability of mode o\mr time, 
eight variables were of different mode^ in the two tirr^ periods. 



A Comparison of Selected Variables from the 19BS and 1970 
Doctoral Dissertations of the College of Eduction, 
Unfyerslty of Maryland 

SYLVIA AUTON, University of Maryland 

A dissertation modor lor evpluation of seleGled characieristlcs of 
doctoral students and thgir research in education is presented, a 
research insirumeni composed of 25 variables was developed to gflther 
data from doctoral dissertations in education, ileven variables were 
ransidered BKtemal to the research, e.g., age, and 14 were internal, e!g., 



4.18 THE STRUCTURE OF CONGEPT ATTAIRIIVIiNT ABILITIES 
PROJECT: FINAL REPORT AND CRITIQUi (D, SYMPOSIUIVI) 

THOMAS A. ROMBiRG, Wisconsin Rtsearch and Oivelopmeiit 
Center for Cognitive Learning, Chairman 

CHiSTiR W. HARRIS, University of California,Santa Birbara. 
Orginlzer, 

Thfi symposium presents a final report and a critique of the 
WiiQonsin Restarch and Development Center for Cognitive Learning's 
proiect: "A Structure of Concept Attainment Abilities," it Is designed 
to summarize the purposei, research methods, and findings of the 
project and to present critiques of the proiect from three different 
points of view. An evaluation of the research methodology employed to 
idintify faGtors of cognitive abilities and measures of concept attain- 
ment in four subject matter fields and to relate cognitive abiljiles to 
con^pt attainmint will bi presented. An appraisal of procedures used 
to analyze concept attainmerit in these subject matter afgas as a basis 
for developing achievement measures along with Implications of the 
findings ^for curriculum design will be made. An analysis of the findings 
will be made In terms of their relation to learning theory and to 
hypotheses concerning instructional practicei. 



The Purpoii and the Scope of the Projigt 



MARY R. QUILLING, Wisconsin Research and DBvelopmint 
Center for Cognitive Learning 

The purpose and the two main strands of the project are as follows; 
(1) the development and study of miasurei of concept attainment in 
mathematics, social studies, scien«, arid language arts at the fourth- 
fifth grade level, and the development and factor analysis of a battery 
of cognitive abilities tests; and (2) the study of the Interrelatfonships of 
the two types of variables Iconcept attainment measures and cogniilve 
abilities tests}. 

Methodological Problems incountered in the Profen 

CHiSTE R HARRIS, University of California, Santa Barbara 

The methodologlral problems encountered In the pfolict and how 
they were solved are dlscusied. Methodi included were: item and factor 
analysis of tests based on a completely crossed design, comparable 
a>mmon factor interpretation strategy, and canonical variate and 
Interbattery factor analysis of two sets of variables. 

Rilatloni betwiin Cognrtlve Abilities and Concept Attainment 

Margaret L. Harris, Wisconsin Research and Development 
Center for Cognitive Learning 

The results obtained from the studies In the first strand, including 
evidince of repllcabilhy of flndlngi, are summarized. Main emphasis ri 
on the findings of the project with reipict to the study of the relations 
between the two sets of variablis. The number of dimensions and the 
character of the dimensions which are common to the two typei of 
^sriabtes are described. 

An iraluition of the Multirariate Methodology of the Projact 
harry H, HARMAN, iduqational Testing Service 

Mr, Harman, and the two additional. critics llitid below, will have 
aviilabiB a lengthy monograph rgportlng the ditails of the project, and 
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will base their criiique On it, iS well as the papers priF^r§d for the 
symposjum. 

An Evaluation of Test Devilopment Procedures Used and 
Implii^tioni for Ctirriculum Oesign 

RALPH TYLER, Science Research Associates 

What Do the Findings Add to Our Knowledgie about 
Orginization of Memory ai Concsptual Structures 

BENTON J, UN DiRWOOD. Norihweiierri University 

The irnportance of the symposium Is that it brings together a 
surnmary of research methods ernpioyed and problems encountered In 
an e5<ten§iv@ proiect tliat was designed to provide a basis for 
formulating a structure of concipt ittainment abilities, and a criiique 
of the project from the point of yieyy of a mullivsrigte methodQlo|isi 
{Mr, Harmaii), an educational measurement and curriculum design 
expert (Mr, Tyler), and an expert in learning and memory (Mr. 
Underwood), Their reports, as well ai the reports by Mrs. Quilling, Mrs. 
Harris, and Mr. Harris, should provide an understanding of how 
cognitive sbilities and concept achievemint are related and hypotheses 
for experimental instructional studies based on this model. 



419 IVIACRO-SYSTEMS EVALUATION MODILS AND COiyCEPTS 
(H) 

A Self Renewal Model for Edu^tiona! Systems 
PAUL GEISERT, University of Wyoming 

The Self Renewal Model prasents a plan of action relating to the 
development of programs within elementary, secondiry, and university 
level educational systemi. Based on a framework of evaluation and 
organizational theory, the model d|Btails the iieps which should be 
taken by an edu^tional system to maximize the probability of success 
while Undergoing systimatic changi. The model will itrve educaiors 
who are interested in controlled chang§ and iducational accountability. 

Hypothetical Concepts, Intervening Virliblis, and Obierved 
Data in Program Development and E^luation 

GARY D, iORlCH, The University of Texas 

While the logic of science serves as the methodologieah framework 
for piychologieal research, its particular merit for edu^tional evalua- 
tion has yet to filtir into practical application. The logic of sclenci 
provides a strategy for evaluating large and compliK iducational 
treatments that is a useful guide to program development and 
Imp^ovament. This paper ej^plicates a method of scientific inquiry 
applicable to the formative evaluation of educational programs and, in 
so doing. Illuminates an artificial distinction between the ways In which 
cBnreptsare validated In sclerice and education. 

The Development and Implementation of a Statewide Evaluation 
System 

JOHN A, KLIT^ Illinois Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, and TIM L, WiNTLING, University of Illinois 

A system to evaluate the occupational programs of LE A's within the 
state of lllinoli has been fully developed and implemented. The Three 
Phasa System consi^ti of a local evaluation and planning phasic a phase 
during which the SEA monitors LEA plannmg documents, and an 
on-site visitation phase. Phase Three Is applied to approximately 100 
LEA'S each year* with educators, students, and business and industrial 
representatives comprising the on-site teams. The system has succioded 
in improving programs at both the state and local levels. 



The TIES PrDjeot-Building A Research Data Base 

JAMES L INDSAY, Minnesota School Districts Data Processing 
Joint Board, and GERALD R. MARTIN, UnivBrslty of Minnnsoia 

In 1967, 20 districts tormed the Minnesota School Districts Data 
Processing Joint Board and established the TIES Project. Total 
Information for EduQilenal Systems was the goal. The first services 
were provided during the 1969^70 school year. TIES now serves the 
information processing needi in idministration, instruction, end re- 
search for 29 distrlets with more than 300 schools enrolling approxi- 
mately 230,000 students. The information needs for the dav-to-diy 
operation are also being met through TIES, The information require- 
ments for long-range planning, ovaluatron, and program development 
ire being investigated and the research data bnse elements Identified 
and collected. 

A Formative Summativi l^luatlon Design for a State-Sponsorid 
Program of Idu^tlonal EKpirimentation 

TANYA M. KNIEFE L. North Carolina State Department of Public 
Instruction 

North Carolina has sponsored a program for educational experi- 
meniation at thi local level. Nineteen varied projects were funded for a 
two year period to develop Innovative solutions to educational 
problems. The evaluation, conducted by the state agency's Division of 
Research^ identified two audiences in need of evaluation results: the 
state agency and the local decision makers. Two desiyns, one for the 
total program and one for the loc^l projects utiliiing the conr.epts of 
formativi and symmativi evaluation, were developed. The development 
of the design, its ImplBmentatfon and implications are reviewed, 

4JQ STATI WIDE ASSiSSlVliNKH) ^ 

The ApproaGh to the Design of the North Carolina Statewide 
Assessment of Educationil Pfogreis 

JOHN N, PYECHA, Research Triangle Institute 

The itrategiis and problems involved in dBsigning the North 
Carolina Assessmint Program are descrlbid. After being given the 
mission statement and continuing objectives of the North Cargjjna 
State Department of Public Instruction (NCDPI), the basic deei- 
slonffiaking needs of State level educational planners were identified by 
the NCDPl/Research Triangle Institute (RTI) design study team. 
Sgviral aiternative iisessmint plans were developed, costed, and 
evaluated. This interatlve dislgn prorass led to the development of a 
statewide educational aisesimeht program for evajuating the iffeetive- 
ness of North Carolina's public elementary and secondary education 
programs^ including i special emphasis on Title I programs. 

The Promotion, Diiiiminatian, and Utilization Plan for the 
North Carolina Statewide Asseiiment of Educational Progriii 

WILLIAM J, BROWN; JR. North Carolina State Department of 
Public Instruction 

Cirefully concilved opefational and analysis plans for state assess- 
rpent may not be accepted or may have little Impact, either at the state 
or local levels, unless the purposes of assesiment are clear and diffusion 
and utllbation of informatlpn |s well planned, iquilly importarit it thi 
provision of technical assistance in interpreting the curriculum implica* 
tions of thi aisesimint^ This paper addresies the pre- and poit-asseiS' 
ment field work which was provided for local school administrators, 
teacher groups, supervisors, and state agency pirsonnel. In addition, It 
outlines the most effective means for reporting Information to 
edu^tors, the lay public^ and the legislaturt . 
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Sampling and Analysis for the North Carolmi Statewide 
Asipssment of Eduffltionil Progriss 

GiORGE H, DUNTiMAN ai*d DAVID L, BAYLESS. Research 
Triangle Instil ute 

The probahilrtv fampl© was a twO'Stago stratified sample. The 
firsMtoge unjti were sehoals and the seeond-stage units were students. 
Becausg certain subpopulitioni yyere o^^ersampjgd, the data had t© be 
wtighted far analysis purposes. The analyges concerned contrastmg 
North Carolina and. rts various subpopulationi with the nation on 
itandgrdl?ed aptitude and achievement tests. Contrasts between vurlnue 
subpopuiations deFlned by geDgrapNearreglon. type of community, 
and soeleeeonomic status within North CarQllna, were afso madi on 
cognitive and non^csgnltlve output measures. In addition, the relation^ 
ship of various ichool process variables to achieviment measuri^ was 
invqstlgaied, 

Tli-j InstrumentatiDn and Data Cplliction Plan for the North 
tafoli'na Statewide Assessment of Idutational Progriss 

ROBERT C. EVANS, JR. and HiNRY A. HELMS, North Carolina 
SiatG Department of Pyblie Instruction 

Initrumentatiun IncIudDd a standorUized test of reading, math^- 
maties, language arts, and Qareer awareness; an ability measure; and 
three^ developmental Instruments measuring baekgrQund, sehool/and 
affeetivi variables. The devtlopmental Instruments meaiured beyond 
Intervening variables like SIS and school attitude. A jury, representa^ 
tive of parents and educators, selected the variables to be meaiured and 
roncurred in the items. Testing personnel who were not clasiroom 
tesGhtrs collected the data. Training wai proyided to Insure standardlia- 
tion of test administration and data transcription. Prior to anatysls, 
each data record received four comprehensive edits. 



4.21 THE TiSTIWG QF BLACK STUDENTS (Sei p, 150) 

Ml URBAN EDUCATIONAL HiST0RY(F,SyiVlPOSIUIVI) 

MARVIN LAZERSON. University of irittsh Columbia, Chairmm V 

This symposium addresses liself partfcuiarly t.^ he central themes of 
current hrstoric research In urban education. The discission will begin 
an analysis of what r^olltlcal and social consequences, if any, this 
research ean hope to affect, ' 



of thinking. Relaf iwna! thinkers tend to respond to situmionB ,n a more 
global fashion than do analytic Ihmkers, are more field dependent have 
a lowver levei of gens.allty and use IgnguagB in a more concrdin fashion 
than do children who are analytic in conceptual organization. Artempis 
to build culturally fair tests by making them conteni^ree agtually 
Oresent the relauona! thinker with a more diftlcult task. Some of iha 
liieraiure on pereeptual processes suppoKs the idea that porecptunl 
closure rather than verbal mediation mny bo an important element .n 
problem solving. These considerations suggest thai te^ts of dognitivo 
processes msy be free of sociaUcultuial bias In thai they permit the free 
u^e of perceptual processes In concrete probleiTi solving situations. 

Concept Formation Assessment and the Concrete^Abstract Dlmon^ 
ston. Grayson H. Wheattey, Purdue University. A vieA/ of concept 
formation which synthesizes the views of Piagei with the classical 
theory of concept formation is presented. A unique 5f three tests 
for elementary school children ib described. These lesti vary along the 
noncreio^abstract dimension. The hypothesis was that young 
disadvantaged children would score higher on the concrete form. The 
tests used Included film and paper and pencil tests. The f,lm test 
presented transformations and attributed sltyations via super B mm 
movie film with subjects risponding in an answer booklet The tests 
were designed to be culture fair and results Indicate thm dlsadvamagod 
children perform neady as well as do nondisadvantsged. The potential 
use of such tests In measuring cognitive change brought about by 
intervention programs is discussed. 

Problem Solving Assessment and the Concrete^Abstract Dimension 
John Feldhusen, Purdue University. The theoretica! rationale and the 
resulting guidelines for the devilopment of severaf iiew forms of 
problem solving tests are discussed. These forms represent four levels of 
absiracmess-concrefeness. It was assumed that disadvantaged childreh 
would perform best on concrete forms while advantaned children would ^ 
perform best on more abstract forms. The paper describes the four 
levels of teit material devilsped, the developmental and field work 
which has been dsno with ihom, and results from several research 
studies in which they were used. These empirical results are Interpreted 
in the Mght of theory and the results of other studies,. 



5,12 ABSTRACT CONCRETE DIMENSION OF CULTURi FAIR 
(D° SYMf^S^ PROBLEM SOLVING ASSISSMENT 

G, A, HALE, Educational Testing Service, Chairman 

The theory and rationale for the development of a series of' 
assessment instruments for Investigating problem solving and concept 
formation with elementary school children are presented. The tests vary 
m represontational mode along the concrete-abstract dimension The 
theoretical poiitlon for the deyelopmBnt is basid on the work of 
Gujiford, Piapot, and Bruner ai well as on a large collection of empirical 
studies. These tests resulted from an attempt to build culture fair tests 
of problem solving and concept formation utilizing cine^psychometric 
techniques, A degree of culturD fairness was accotTiplished by reducing 
the memory load and verbal rriedjation through the presentation of 
wncrete relational situations. 

Abstract versus Concrete Conceptual PrOKSiBi, Ernest D. McDaniel 
Purduo University. Cohen (19^) has suggestid that many diiadvan' 
taged children think in relational terms as contrasted to analytic modes 



6.01 ASSESSING INTiRPERSONAL FUNCTIONING IN THi 
CLASSROOMrTOWARDS ATEGHNOLOGY OF PRiFiRRID 
TEACHING lEHAVIOR (C,SY,iVIPOSiUM) 

DAVID N, ASPY, Northeast Louisiana University, Organizer 

The purpose of this symposium is to contrast and synthesize three 
different approaches to research on the Interpersonal functioning of the 
claisroom teacher: (1) the teacher's causal orientation, (2) the teacher's 
generar levels of interpersonil functioning, and 13) the teacher's 
response ..repertoire, iaeh participant will prisint the mothodologiis 
used in assessing InterpersonaJ functioning from his approach as well as 
research results, including implications for preferred teaching behavior, 
which can be drawn at the current state of the art, 

Ai the representative of the causal orientation approach to 
interpersonal functioning, Ralph H, Ojemann of the iducational 
Research Council of America, will present "Effects of an Increaied 
Understanding and Appreciation of Behavior Dynamics in Classroom 
Relationships." Hi will summarize several studies of the effecti of 
teaching behavior dynamics to teachers and children, His viewpoint is 
that, In addition to providing specific instructions in behavior 
dynamics, the teacher must also provide a model'of causal orientation 
toward human behavior in the way In which he conducts his glass and 
interaots daily with his studentf, \Mien both these conditions are inet^ 
even the very young student gtins skills which facilitate his Interagtioti 
with his environment. 

The topic chosen by David N. Aspy, Northeast Louisiana University 
is "Asieesing the iffeets of the Teacher's Levils of Interpersonal 
Funetioning." He will present the development of a reliable and valid 
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nifiihodoiocjy for oisessing the teacher's levels of functionrng as well as 
highlights of research using this itioihodology. In general, his itaie.ment 
is that siudiirit tjutcomas indices are significantly atid positively rolaied 
to the tepchiir's levels of interpersonal functioning. TherRfore. pfefefreri 
iufiching LMihavior must includu the utiliioiion of high levels of 
jnterpei sgnai skills. 

Danit?! Krdiochvil, Northeast Louisiana Uniyersity. will discuss the 
impoMonce of the tsachnj's specific response repertoire in "Deter- 
mining the Toduhor's Contribution to the Inierporsonal Ecology of the 

ssfDom/' His thesis Is that ''what the tsacher of ffiri in thi classroorn 
is what the student gets;'' theiefore, aiseismeni of instructional 
functioning must focus on the preience or absence in the teacher 's 
repertoire of such skills, as progrom developrnent and physical and 
psychologiGil classroom management. Researeh methodologies and 
rnsulis in varied settings (Career Education Programs, elementary 
uiassrooms, and higher educatinn) will he reviewed. 

Flora N. Roebuck, of the National Consortium for Humanizing 
Education, yvill speak on "Response Surface Analysis: Predicting the 
Intercepts of General Levels of Interpersonal Fynetioning and Cate^ 
gorjral Measures of Specific Behaviors/* Her thesis is that, in order to 
adequately assess and dsscribg teaching behavior, the researcher must 
utilize data frofT> both rating icalesand categorical coding with the two 
kinds of data differentiated according to the level of abstraction at 
which the data collection oecurs. That is, categorical coding yields a 
characteristic pattern of \h% rBCurroncG nt specific bGhaviOt$. whereas 
the rating scale yields a measure of the mmnmu of a tot&fity of 
btiliaviors. Adequate description of interperional behavior requires 
assessment of the interaction of both kinds of data. 

The question of preferred teaching behaviors is one of longstanding 
coneern and importance to educational researchers and practitioners. 
By providing an opportunity for contrasting and synthesizing these 
three current approaches to research on the interpersonal functioning 
of the ctassroom teacher, this symposium will make a worthwhile 
contribution to the eventual development of a technology of preferred 
teaching behaviors. 



6.04 LEARNING IN YOUNG CHILDREN (C) 

AttititiDn and Readifig Aahiivement in First^Grade Boys and Girls 
JAMiS E. TURNURE and S. JAY SAMUELS, Univeriity of Minnesota 

A behavior observation schedule was utilized to investigate sex 
differences in classroom attentiveness, and the relationship of such 
attentiveness to reading achievement among first-grade children, 74 
boys and 5B girls. Girls were found to be significantly (/o <,001} more 
attentive than boys, and to achieve higher word recognition scores {p 
<.02). Further, word recognition was found to be signifieantly (p <.02) 
related to attentiveness for the group as a whole, with reading readiness 
rantroHed in a covariance anaiysis. This latter findmg replicatei results 
obtained by Lahaderne with si^th^graders, but demonstrates that the 
relationship obtains with beginning readers, before a history of 
academic success=failure has been establishrd. 

Visual Mitching Skjili in Prereiders 

lymi CURRY, ROBERT ROSS, and ROBERT CALFEE. Stanford 
Univefsity 

Matching of synthetic ''words'* of two to five letters rs carried out 
with a high degree of accuracy under optimal testing conditions, Irrors 
occur when children are unclear about the task, particularly (1) as to 
the meaning of sam^ and diffHrunt; (2) when Order information Is 
critical to a match, as in the es<ample WAS^AW, and (3) when memory 
usage is rgquired. The diiplay format, instructions, and nature of test 
materiali of most ej<istlng readinesi and early education tests introduce 



all three of ihe above rf?quirements into measurement of visual 
pirceptual performance. 

The Ritetionship between Reading Mod ium and Prose Writing 

BERNARD J, SHAPIRO, Boston University, and PHYLLIS P. 
SH API RO, Emmanuel College 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the effect of two media 
Of reading instruction on children's ability to write original compose 
tiens, Si5< hundred and fo ty-eight firsthand second^raders (Lt.a. and 
r,0, pupils) each wruie two compositions which were evaluated on 
length, vocabulary level, Lonient, and communication value, in both 
grades one and two, the essays of the i ,t,a. samplG vyere longer and at a 
somewhat higher vocalJulary leveL Further, in terms of both the 
Content and Communication scales, there were at both levels statistic 
^Ijy significant differences in favor of the i,t,a. group. 

A Comparison of the Effects of Rote, Principle, and Guidid 
Diioovery Strategies on Conceptualization in First-Grade 
Children 

GARY COOKE, University of Toledo 

The purpose of the study was to aRseis the degree to which the 
offects of thrie learning itrategiei influinced the eonceptualiiatidn of a 
task. In addition, the study considered the effects of time on the 
conceptual scores of subjects. Measures were taken initially, after one 
week, and after six weeks. Tvventy-four boy^irl pairs were matched by 
age and IQ and randomly assigned to three treatment groups. The three 
treatments were rote, principle, and guided discovery. The results of the 
three treatments were compared by analysis of variance, Significant 
differences were found between treatments (.01 level) and acrois time 
intervals (.05 level). 

The iffect of Audrtory Dimensional Preference on the Auditory 
Dhorlmlnitlan Performange of Children 

MICHAEL L. HANES, Indiana University 

Forty preschool Si, representing low and middie socioeconomic 
status (SES) levels, and 20 sixth-grade Ss= were tested on a 24Htem, 
three-choice auditory discrimination task. Separate analyses of voriance 
\A^re performed on each of three dependent measures derived from the 
discrimination performance. Level of responding was a function of age 
for frequency and error scores, and a function of preferred dimension 
for frequency and intensity scores. Dimensional preference was not 
significantly affected by eithir SES or age diffirences. Significantly 
more Ss in all sample groups demonstrated a dimensional preference as 
wmparc^ to the number of Ss exhibiting no preference. 



6.D6 LANGUAGE BEHAVIOR (C) 

The iffect of Sit on Preferred Representational Mode 

FREDERICK T. BAIL, University of Hawaii 

hi categorization tasks where symbolic and ikonic content were 
juxtaposed as possible baies of categorization, previous results had 
shown growth across early grade levels from predominant categoriza- 
tion using pictures to a greater use of words. Increases were not due to 
word knowledge, but were altered by the relative familiarity of the 
specific symbolic and ikonic categories. This replication with a different 
population extended those results by establishing a set for lymbolic 
rategoriiafioni through manipulation of task order. The effect of set 
wai strcngist for young boys, a group with a traditioiially high 
incident of reading problems. 
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Do ErronFree Materials IVIaximiii Liarnlngf 

MICHAEL S. USELMANN and MARGARET M, CLiFFORD, 
University of \o\nb 

This expGrfmeni oxamined the effscts of Inereasmg fifths and 
sixth-gradurs' reiponsibflity for tfie avoidince of errors on vQcabuliry 
tasks, Ss in one condition were asked to identify daily and correet four 
misdefined vocabulary words out ef 20, pner to studying the words, Si 
in tlie sGcsnd condition were simply rcqueitid to study the meanings of 
the 20 words, each of wfiich fiad Nen oiiQciated with an appropriate 
definition. The reiulti suggeit that Increasing the S's reiponsibility for 
minimizing errors (firit eondition) focilitatis retention for sixth-graders, 
while i^ hinders it for fifth^rpderi. The iignificant Interaction {p < 
.004) o'^ Ss' Liking was in direct opposition to the rBtention pattern, 
Theso risu Its lire discussid in terms of devejopmental theories. 

The Effects of Threi Types of RepetitiDn and the Amount of 
Chunkiid Information on the Acquisition and Ritintlon of 
Structured Infnrmation 

PHILIP H. WINNE and WILLIAM i. HAUCK, Bueknill Un 



iveriity 

In a study of the effects of different types of repetition on the 
learning of ahunked information, 72 Si wire assigned to a replicated 
design with Jour . types of repetition and thrie different amounts Of 
information as the Independent variables. It was fsund that implicit but 
not explicit repetition of a qhunk'i 'concept'' during the Study trial Is 
the most effective in moximiiing learning, in terms of qui^nlity of 
information iearned per unit of time, no repetition is molt efficient. 
The utility of various repetitive techniques and a esgnitive interpreta^ 
tion of repetition ii discussed. 

Linguistic Predictori of Propirties of Set 

HiMRV L. JAIMZEM, University of Alberta, Edmonton 

The present study was an ittimpi to clarify thn relitional nnU 
predictable aspecis of language bihavior to Uznad^e^s (1966) properiiii 
Of set. One hundred and elglity^ix subjects were glvin the Uinadze set 
tasks and were asked to wrhe an essay of a biographical nature. Eisays 
were keypunched and scored , by computer using Page'i (1966) 
SCORETEKT program. Step^wlse multiple-ragresslon analysis idintified 
that iinguistic codes which embody content that is analyiicil and 
abstract are mdicative of individuals who excite quickly in the Uinadie 
set tasks. Developing linguistic skilti was seen ai a prime task of 
eduction in producing greater linguistic and Cognitive differentiation. 



6.07 LIARWIiyG FROM TEXT (0 

Ritroactlve Interfarinci and the Meaningful Liarning of 
Textual Material 

R, PAUL STRATTOIM and MITCH STE IN, Unlvirslty of Kentucky 

Aysubel's notion of meaningful learning was teited with textual 
material which was conductive to retioaetive interferinffi (Rl). 
Meaningful learning set was insured by providing iniegrativf compar? 
sons between the original (OL) and interpoiaied (IL) information which 
were inserted in the text or by having Si take notes and actively make 
the comparisons. Compared to standard controls and treatment specific 
controls, retention was superior for these two groups On information 
whieli was conflicting or similar between the QL and iL passages. 
Funher analyses Indicated that improvement was mostly due to a 
reducijon of response cdmpeiliion and, to a iesier degree, to an increase 
in reiponse availabMity, 



Indtfict Rivtiw EffiGts Produced by Adlunct Quistions 

iVIARJORIE J. BILLINGTON and ERNST 2. ROThkoPF, Bell 
Laboratories, Murray Hill, New Jefsey 

Can siarching through memory to answer a quest ton improve tho 
ability JO answer other indirectly related queitions? Colfogo students 
(N ^ 120) read a 24-page text with two adjunct questions every four 
pages. On a retention teit, performance was faeiliiaiLd an itoms which 
had substantial elements in common with the adjunct quGstions, but 
which could not be aniwered directly from material m the edjunct 
question. Facilitation was inversely related to amount of material be- 
tween relevant \ext segmenti and adjunct questions. The findings sup- 
port the hypothesis that search through memory in answering a question 
strengthens or makes more available related mnemoflic representations. 

A Coinparison of Idiosyncritlc Study, Pa^ive Reading and Insirtid 
Quiition Triatmints in Learning from Text 

HARRV DENZEL, Southern Illinois University, and JAGK H. 
HILLER^ Southwest Regional Laboratory for iducational 
Research and Divtlopment 

Limited evidence suggests that diffirent kinds of inserted questions 
may be dlffirentially effective In promoEing learning from tem. In this 
expiriment, one of four groups Inserted knowledge^levil questions and 
a second group inserted comprehension questions. It was argued that 
(1) In preyioiis adjunct-question riseirch treatment groups have been 
forced to study in a manner that vvould not obtain outside of 
e5?pinmenEal conditions, (2) valid control groups have not been 
implayed. in this 'experimint, adjunct groups were permitted freedom 
to study, and two controls, idiosyncratic study and passive reading, 
were run, Idioiyncratic study stgnifirantly (p, <001) outperformed the 
other treatments. 

Incidental Learnir^ of Catigorical Text Itims Indued by 
SpiGlficand Gineroj Search Diregtioni 

PiRSiS T.STURGES, California State University, Chico, and 
LAWRENCE T. FRASE, Bell Laboratories 

A 460^word prose story mentioned the propif names of 16 types of 
creatures. One hundred iweniy^ight college undergraduaies read the 
text and underlined a specific class of items (e.g., large sea creatures) or 
a gentrai class (e,g., living creatures). Oven response to the smaller 
number of Items (but presumable evaluation of lexi items against a 
more distinctivi categorical criterion) increasgd recaif without increase 
ing reading time. Specific search produced especially high recall if Ss 
vuere informed about the tmi structure before reading, but not if the 
information was given after reading. The results have some implications 
for the use of leirnlng obiectivis. 

Instructionil Objectives as Directions to Learners! 

iffect of Parage Length and Amount of Objective- Re levant 

Contint 

R. KAPLAN and E. 2. ROTHKOPF, Bell Telephoni Laboratories. 
Piscataway and Murray Hill, New Jersey 

Two experiments investigated the effiei of passagB longth and 
number of obiect^ve-relevant sentences on learning from discourse and 
on study time, The main findings wire as followi: (1) the usi of 
objecti\«s as difections resulted in increased performance, (2) objec- 
tive^relevant learning varied inversily with number of objeciivi-relevani 
sentinces and passage length, (3) Qb]ectlve-reievant learning wai 
unreiated ro the proportion of relevant sentences to passage length, (4} 
specifically stated objecilvii resulted in more intentional learning than 
generally stated objectives, (5) the numbsf rather than proportion of 
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ohjRc!i\ms influRncRri iRnrning, and (6) efficioney was inversi'ly relotetJ 
to fjassogn length and diiKCily rplnied to numher of object ives, 



6.08 READING; t (0 

A Comperison of the Effectiveness of Remediation 

of Non^Readers byTrainetl Me.^ican-American Aides and 

Certified TeachefS 

REBA L. KiiLf , Brigham Young UniyeriUy 

In «i federoliy supportBd remedml program, three ajdns trnined in the 
use of thg Harrison structured tuiofing modei tutored norvredding 
children for eight weekg for an average of 1 6 minutes per doy eomparnd 
to one hour per day for the control group of eomparable children. On a 
compariion of gain scores, the lutored children's gains were significant 
for sounding out letters, and dgcoding, Postiest comparisons for 
decoding and a sight work list of 139 words showed ihe tutoryd 
children wer§ superior at the .01 level. The implication Is thoi trained 
nonprofessionals can do rnore 'to rgmediati basic attack ikills than 
certifiod teachors working with untriined aldei in one-fourth the 
instructional tirne. 

Models of Riidlng iind Reading Disability 

JOHN T, GUTHRIE, Kennedy institute, Johns Hopkins Unlversitv 

Criterion referenced tests of phonime^grapheme association skills 
were eonstructed and administered to disabled and normal readers. Thg 
stringth of subskills in the diiabled group was viftually identical to the 
comparable iubskllls in the normals of similar reading level. Both of 
theie groups ware inferior to normals matched On age who had 
completgiy mastered each of these skills. Intercorrelitions among 
subskills were high positive for the normals and were largely Iniignifi- 
cant for the disabled. A medil is forwirded which suggests that 
Interfacilitation among subskills is ne^ssiry for normal reading. 

Factors of Prcdirted Leerning Disorders end 
Thiif Interaction wHh Attentlonal and Perceptual 
Training Procedures 

JOHN T. FRIAR, Uniyersity of California, Los Angeles 

Two factors of predicted learning disorders were Investigated; (1) 
mabiiltv to maintain appropriate classroom behavior (BEH), (2) 
perciptual discrimination deficit (PlRC), Thret groups of first-gradirs 
(BEH, PERC, normal control) were administered measures of impulse 
control, distractability, auditory diicriminatlon, and wlsual discrimina- 
tion. Results verified that BEH children were impulsive and dlstric^ 
table, while PiRC children lacked diicrimlnatlon skjlli. Half of the 
ilH and PiRC groupi recelvgd attentlonal training, while the other 
half received perceptual training. Both groups thin partieipatid in a 
discrimination learning ejcperimint. Results showed a signifiCint 
GROUP 55 TRAjNlNG interaction and significant improvimint for the 
BEH group with attentlonal training. 

Tiaching Styles of Mothii^ of '"SuKeiiful" 
Readeri and "Problem" Reideri in the First-Gmda 

iSjORIVIA FESHBACH, University of California, Los Angeles 
ANTONIA BERCOVICI, Caiifornla State Colligi, Oominquei Hills 

The purpose of this study was to determine the rilationihlp 
bitwiin parental "teiching" behaviors and the child's rilatlve succisi 
In reading in the flrit-grade* The gjcperimental procedure entailed the 
observation of the behavior of 20 mothers of problem readers and 20 
mothiri of luccessful readirs, while Instructing their own and two 



ether ehildron in iwo different eognitive insk-i, S»gniffc<ini diffDrHircus 
were found i)niwL>on mofhnrs of rtiariqrs and nonrRadofS on a vnrieiy of 
dimonsions such as negative reinforcfiment, conirolling and direciivo 
techniques, and manual inirfrferenco. Mqifiers of nonnuMUm also 
enQOUrtiged childrcin to complotu ihci ojiperi mental iiisks signficnntly 
faster than thR mofliors of readfirg. 

Eiriy identificatjon of Chlidren with High 
Risk of Rsadlt^ Failure 

SEYMOUR FESHBACH, University of California, Los Angeli}§ 
HOWARD ADELMAN, University Of Cfilifornia, Rrvorsidn 

Two alternative models for identifying kindergartnn oge ch.ldrfni 
with a high risk of becoming reading failures are compnred. One modi>l 
piaces primary ernrjhasiR on psychometric test procfiduros assessing 
linguistic and pGrcGptuahmotor skills related to rnadinn readinoss. The 
alternative strategy is based upon the kindergarten teacher's evaluation 
of the child's skills and behavior, with particular emphiisi.^ on the 
discrepdney between a child's specific competencies and those required 
for success in a jMrticulor first=gradQ classroom. Significant and 
encouraging correlations were obiained beiweGn the various measures 
taken In kindergarten and reading achiovoment test scores obtriinfid at 
the end of first-grade. 



6.09 EVALUATIOiy OF SCHOOL SYSTilVIS IN TWENTY 
GOUNTRIES; A PRESENTATION OF THE FINDINGS FROM 
THE lEA INTERNATIDNAL SURVEY (AERA) 

TORSTEN HUSEN, University of Stockholm, Chairman 

The objective Is to Inform AERA members of some of the results of 
the 11 A survey in si>5 subject areas; Science, Riidlng Comprehension, 
Literature, English as a foreign language, French as a foreign language, 
and Civic Education. This survey was conducted at three levels 
flO^year^oldi, 14-yeir-oldi and pre=university year) in twenty nations, 
four of which were developing nations. « 

The selection and construction of the various outcome miasures will 
bi describid as well is an outline of the SOD^dd input and process 
factors of the school System on which data were collieted* Some of the 
problems of sampling and itatistical analyils eneountired will be 
described. The presentation will focus on the factors associated with 
betwein-nation, between^schnol, and bitween^tudent differences In 
achievement and how these were tdentified by multivariate analyses^ 

Tomen HusSn, Institute for the Study of International Problims in 
idustion, will give the background to the lEA international survey 
work and present the sympogiasts. f. N§vm Pastlethwaite, Inter- 
national Institute for idueational Planning, In his piper, ■■Major 
Findings of lEA's Research in Science, Reading Comprehinsion and 
Litirature,'* will discuss the factors associated with bitwien-natlon, 
betwien^chool and between-itudint differences In Science, Reading 
Comprahension and Litirature. In addition to indicating the more 
important teacher and school factorSi he will also comment on the 
relative importanci of the home and the school. 

Judith V. TornBy^ Uni\«rslty of Illinois, will present '■ Civic 
Edut3tlon>and Politiral Socisliiatton." Dr. Torney will dlscusi findings 
from thi lEA study of Civic Education which pinpoints the effect of 
school input variables (including variables such as teacher training, 
civics curriculum practices, and the teaching climate within the 
clasiroom} upon political attitudes (affective civr^ outeomes) with 
some rifirence to the role of cognitive cM^ outeomei upon there 
attitude. Data were gathered from stratified samples of, 14-year-old ■ 
and 12th grades In the Federal Republic of Qerminy, Finland, Iran, 
Ireland, Israel, Italy, the Nitheriands, New Zialand, Sweden and thd 
U.S.A, 

John B. Carmii, EduMtionil Testing Service, will discuss *Tactors 
Accounting for Between-Student, Between^chooi, and ietwten-Natfon 
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DiflRryncQS in Pfifformiincn in FrRnch as n Foreign Langurint'." Dr. 
CorroM will discuss ihs lest instrument in HSssssnig ihe fouf skills of 
Reading CQmprehenslon, Liitenrng Comprehonsipn, Wniiiig andSpriak^ 
ing, and cornmttnt on the? rdlationships nmong those four skills in 
variQiis GQiintriHs. In iiariJcylar, Dr. Carrol! Will esnrntne thy riiffurf?niiQ| 
pattern of pfediclion in difffirent iehool systBrns to mCh of the fDur 
skills. Cfiim Burstuii, National Fouiulniion for Edue^ationnl RnsGsirch, 
will prnsfint n paper oniftlod "Faciots Accountinfl for BeiwGen^tudoni. 
BetWJ?f?n=SchQOl and Selweon-NatioTi Differences in PorformsiicR in 
Englisli eis □ ForBign Liinguagp/* Dr. BursLall will commint on the safTie 
types of rogijlts as clid Dr, Carroll. 

Hiirnld J, Ninih, Teachors Collugp, Columbia University^ will discus!; 
"A Com|Hfaiive Vibia/ of 20 NatiOiial School Systems/* On \M busis of 
tho IE A survey in si^ subjeet ureas, Dr, Noah will doicribs some major 
brnween-coirntry differences in lermi of the differential patterns of 
factors predicting aehiewemeni. 

The ultimatB aim of the lEA international surveys has bem to go 
beyond a purely descriptive Identification of the saliRnt factors uuhich 
account for differencQs bityveen educational systems across national 
boundaries. Most of the sfudieg conducred on between^sehoQl and 
bet\A/een-student differences havi been eonfined to one ndtional system 
only, and the goneralizstions derived have been valid only for that 
particular socio-eultursi pattern. The IE A project relates factors in the 
social, economic and pedagogic domains which are charactBristic of a 
series of national systems to cognitive and affQctive measures of output. 
These relaiionships are studied sImultineQusly at various age or gradi 
levels vvithin some twenty countries or systems. An international 
replication of multivariate analyses facihtates making generalizations 
about strategic factors which account for differences bitween schools 
and students. The findings are aimed at providing policy makers and 
planners with a beitor knowledgi base with which to make deeiiions 
about school structure and curricula. 



evaluation by antisfying tho nuHfls of tht? niotlnl spcmsnis, loc»il luHSiin 
jTer^nnntjl, principals, to*lGhqrB, und ihe j)roJrH";t iKiniinistrntor, Thi? fiisl 
local foeiis wns the ns^Cfs^nioin ol thii iUH!f;s|jondnni:i! Iunwi?t;n thn 
p)hilosnpliy/strtilOfliu^ of the sovon modfils ;ind thn ropiesiMitnimiii thiU 
had hnun nsfahlishtHi in ihfi pnrficiptitiiui schools. Fot this fUiison, tho 
moniforinn aciiviiius and evaluation piocofjurt's isniphnsi/nd m\> 
cordtinCB analysis techniques: The second locus of iha local evnluntinn 
developed in rmpor^se to the needs of cliissroom iQachers who neodod 
immediate fnndbackj in ordei to deiLnniirin wliL-thor'thu methods of ihe 
model were producing positive offncts. Thfi nnnlysr.s procedures con^ 
sisied of , codify ing ' the instructional nvaliiation procedures in thn 
classroom and the interpretalion of mastftiy (cnuinofi) ^cou^s for iQvm 
of the model sponsors. 

- Changijs In School Management PerHonnel's NeRds for Evoluntion 
Information, idward Brown, School District of Ph||adfih)hia. A 
careful study of the kinds of requests for information made by scliool 
management personnel at different times during the history of ma|or 
funding p-erieds was undertaken. From tiiis investigation thero appeared 
to be at least three kindi of information school msnagement personnel 
perceived as being important: program specific, comprehnnsive, itidg^ 
mentil. Program specific informafiDn is most desired in the early stanRS 
of project implementation,- when manageftient is interested in deter- 
mining whether the project coJiiponents they have approved are 
consistent with the specification of the contractual agroemnnts. 
Comprehensive program information, regarding the success of the 
program m meeting the specified goals, is most requested after the 
prograrn has been opirational for more than one year. School 
management personnel want to have detailed program informal ion to 
ascirtiin the impact of the program on ipecified target groups. In the 
last phase, school management personnel are most interested in judg- 
mental information. They ask for recommendaiions and alternatives 
which follow directly from the quantitative data (deductive judgments). 



6,10 ADAPTATION AND CHAMGE m LONG TERIVl 
PROGRAIVI iVALUATION (H, SYMPOSIUM) 

EDWARD K. BROWN, School Distitci of Philadelphia, Chairman 

ivolution of a Bilingual Projict i valuation, Robert Offenberg, 
School District of Philadelphia. The changes in information gathering 
procedures and analysis designs which occurred during the first three 
years of a five year dimonstration project, funded under iSEA, Title 
Vll, are described. The project assesses both process and pupil 
performanra outcomes. Within the general guidelines of the Office of 
Education's policy, the project has been free to modify and change Its 
evaluation plans each year. As a result of forces wi»hin the community, 
increasing confiderice in program proeeduris, and eKpressed needs of 
the funding agency for hard data, evaluation of pupil pirformanci In 
project has tended to move from criterion-referint approaehBs, using 
the project'Speclfic measuring devices, to more classical experimental 
designs, Using standardizid, norm refirince measures of pupil perfor- 
mance. In contrast, evaluation of the implementation of the program 
has developed from gathering rigid quantitative data to the more open 
spproaches in which interviews are used extensively. The changes in the 
process evaluation were mandated by a need to know not only wheri 
discrepanciiS existed in the program, but also to know the underlying 
problems, needs, and insights which led to the dlscripancies, some ©f 
V'hich were improvements on the original plati. 

Relationship of ihe Follow Through Evaluation to Local Needs. 
Judy Goodwin, School District of Philadelphia. The discrepanctes 
between the comprehensive design for Follow Through evaluation and 
the program management's needs of the fi,yen modils in Philadelphia 
are dlscusied, The nitienal evaluatlan has focuied on pupil perfor' 
mance and aehievemint data. The local evaluation effort, conductid 
since 1968, hii ittimpted to undirgird the objectlyes of the national 



6,11 COGNITIVE STYLE (C) 

Gonoritiand Abstract Thinkers at Three Grade Levels 
end Their Pef^ormanca with Cornplex Cdnaepts 

DEAN L. MilNKE, CaROLVN S. GEORGE, and 
JUDITH WILKINSON, The University of Toledo 

A pool of Ss was identified as abstract or concrete thinkers at grade 
livels four, six^ and eight. Ss were seleetid at random from this pool at 
^ch grade, for each se??. and were administered a test for performance 
with complex concepts. A significant effect was found for grade level 
where performance increased as a function of grade level. Abstract 
thinkers performed significantly better than concrete thinkers. There 
Wis no iignificant effect found for sej< of S, There were no significant 
effects found for any of the interactions, The results wera interpreted 
In terms of their implieations for classroom teachers and curriculum 
planning, 

The Effects of the Analytia^Globaj and Refliction- 
Impulsivity Cognitivi Styles on the Acquisition of Selected 
Geometry ConGepts 

BARiARA NiLSON, Wisconsin Research and Deyilopment Center 
for Cognitive Learning 

Two ATI studies e?ciminid the effects of the ana|ytic=global and 
reflect ionMrnpulsivity cognitive styles on the acquisition of geometry 
roncBpts presintid In lessons containing or not containing virbal 
imphaiis and in lessons requiring discovery or "ixpoiitory learning. 
Questions speclfi^lly related to the aptitude variables, treatments, and 
operations under Investigition revgaled differences between the analytic 
and global Ss in Study I and between treatments in both siudies. 
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Analytic Ss were superior to giobal, verbel emphasii m% superior to no 
ernphasis, and expository was iuperior to discovefy. Howevir, these 
specific dgpendent meaiures failid to reveal an aptitude by treitrhent 
Intiriction in either study. 

Divetoping Mathematical Materials for Student's 
Cagnitive Style 

JOHN C. PETERSON and ROBERT HANCOCK, 
Eastern Illinois Univarsity 

This iludy desGribes efforts to create instructional rniterials which 
will be cognltively apptaling to students demonstrating aptitude for 
figurajly oriinted material. Ss Wirt given a baitery of teits disigned to 
measure their figural, semantic, and symbolic aptitudei. Ss then studied 
a short unit on network tracing. Criterion varieblei wtri scoris Oh tests 
of: immediati retention, rttintion after one week, and retintion after 
four weeks, Group means for Si with high figural aptitude were 
^ significantly higher than for Ss with lovv figural aptitudes. There weri 
no signifirant differences between either verbsify or iymbollcally 
orieriiedSs and non-verbajly or non-symbolicilly oriented Ss. 

Cagnitive Style end Hypothisis Testing 
J. KENT DAVIS, Purdue Univeriity 

The purpose of this fcxperiment was to deternriine how an 
Indlviduars cognitive ityli infiuencei hypothesis testing behavior. Threi 
hundfid seventy-two Ss were administered the Hidden Figuris Test as a 
measure of cognitive style, and 24, four-trial liarning set problems. Ss 
received 18 outcome problems (feidback) and six non^outcome 
problems (no feedback) , Comparison of analytic and global Ss indicaied 
that, in general, analytic Ss were more ifficient in hypotheifs testing 
than were global Ss. There was also a tendency for global Ss to commit 
more errors (non-Glassifiable hypotheses) than analyEic Ss and to 
perseverate more than analytic Ss when a solution role changid. 

An Analysis of Oral Reading Behavior of 
Reflective and Impulsive Baginning Readers 

JOYCE i. HOOD and JANET R, KENDALL, 

The Univirsily of lowi, and DORIS ROiTTGER. ^ 

Drake University 

The oral reading of impulsive and reflective first^radirs was 
analyzed in order to better understand the reading process and its 
develapment. The children read orally the story In their reader beyond 
that which each had just studied, Impuliivi children made more 
Substitution irrOfs and paid less attention to graphic cues. They were 
also less likely to ^rreci errors which were grammitically unacctpiabli 
with the following context. A comparison of Mitropolitm Achieve- 
ment Test results showed that impulsive children wore significantly 
lower in total reading than reflective children. Additional training for 
impulsive children in error correction strategies was suggested. 



6,13 SJUDENT RIACTIOWS TO COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
AND THE ATTRITION PROBLEM (i) 

Student ReaotlDnsto Community Colleges of D Iff erent Sizes 
PAMELA ROiLFS.Mducational Testing SBrvige 

This study describes student perceptions and expirifnces in com- 
munity cQlleges of different sizes, providing data on the folloyving 
queitions: (1) are students' reactions to the Inteneetual and social 
environments of their colleges influenced by student body size? (2) are 
these invironmints Optimal in community colleges with inrollments of 
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2,000 to 5,CJ00 students? An overage of 272 students at each of 21" 
oommunity colitges complGted a questionnaire. Responses of the 
college ^mplis indicated that items concerning the social environ- 
ment-it udent relations with other students, student involvement in 
colligi activitiis, and iturient contact and rapport with faculty and 
administratiorv-werd affected by college size. 

Dropout Pridirtlon at an Urban Community College 
following Qpin Admissions 

NORMAN EAGLE, Bron)? Community College of the City 
University of New York 

The purpoie of this study was to identify entry veriablds 
differentiating between drop-outs and ''stayMns" at an urban com- 
munity rallige, follov^ing the (mpiementation of an open admissioiis 
policy. The variables Investigated were: high school averages in English, 
maihematis, science; yean of high school maihematira; roading score; 
and semesters deficient (by pre-open admissions entrance standards) in 
mathematics, SQience, end foreign language. Also considered were high 
school type, high school seiencQ background, remedial placemetits at 
the college, and '*open^admisslons statui." Analyses were performed 
sepiritely for sewn curriculum areas and for all combined. Only 
mathemati© and type of high school proved effective predictors, and 
only for a few specific curriculum areas. "Open admissions" students 
did not show significantly higher dropout rates than ''regular'' 
students. Non cognitivi variables are seen as having greater promise for 
the identification of the potential drop-out. 

Six Differences on Factor Diminsions 
Related to Withdrawing from College 

JUDITH E. ALiINO, The University of Texas at Austin 

Responses to an SO-item problems inventory were factor analysed in 
order to identify major areas of concern or diisatisfaetion among 1 
students voluntarily wlthdriwing from the University of Texas at 
Austin, Factor scores on 11 problem dimensions were analyzed, and 
univariate analyses and a multiple discriminant analysis were computed. 
Males and females were found to differ significantly on six of the 11 
dimensions, and the obtained separation on the discriminant function 
was also highly significant. The results are discussed in terms of 
motivational theory and the concept of a ''motive to avoid success" In 
women. 



MB RiSiARCH ON OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION (E) 

DIfferentui Perception of Occupations with Increasing Age 

KEITH J. EDWARDS, DEAN H. NAFZIGER.and 

JOHN L. HOLLAND, Center for Social Organization of Schools, 

The Johns Hopkins University 

Inter correlation matrices of the Vocatronal Preference Inventory 
s^les obtained from the literature vvire esomined by meins of latent 
root md factor analyses to test the hypothesis that a person's 
perception of occupations becomes more differentiil with age. Data for 
malei and females for elementary, high school, college, and employed 
adult groups were Included. The results supported the differentiation 
hypothesis with a major increase in differentiation occurring between 
hig'ci school and college. In addition, the factor analytic results of 
Cureton (1970), based upon occupational intireit data from 16,000 
male and femile, junior and senior high school students, were 
interpreted in light of the differentiation hypotheses and found to be 
supportivi. The implieatfoni for miisurement and ^^cational develop- 
ment are noted. 



Ciuitif Analyses of thiSVII, MVIL end Kuder OlS as 
Tests of in Oecupitional Claiiififfltlon 

SAMUEL T. HELMS and DEAN H. NAFZIGER. 
Jphris Hopkins University 

This papdr compares Holiind's Qccupaiional eategoriei with groups 
of occupaiions that result from the application of MQQuitiy's Iterative, 
Intercolumnar Correlational Analysis to the scales of the :5V|B, MVII, 
and Kudgr OlS for men and women. Th§ results indieaie that cjusterS of 
QCGupations exist that are internally consistent, and thise usually agrne 
with the groups of occupaiions in Hoiland's elassifieation. The 
hierarehical siruciure of the clusters follows the hsxagonal ordyring of 
Holland's occupational categories that has been suggested in other 
itudies, in addition, the usefulness of a\\ three letters in Holland's 
oecupitional elaislfication was demonitraied^ 

Applying an Occupatronil Claiilfieatmn to a Witional 
RepriSintitive Sample of Work Histonei of Young iVIin end Women 

OiAN NAFZIGER, JOHN L. HOLLAND. 
SAMUEL T. HELMS, end JAMES M, McPARTLAND, 
Johns Hopkins University 

Hoilond^s occupational classificaMon was applied to the work 
hisToriis of national representative samples of 5,325 men and S,1B9 
woman aged 14 to 24. It was found that the ^tegory of a person'i 
earlier iobs forecaits the catigory of his later jobs and the category of 
his occupationai aspirations. These results were eonsfslent for men and 
women regardless of race. In addition, someiupport was found for the 
hypothesis that the Holland oeeupatinnnl category for young men and 
women is related to the occypationat catcyofy of their parents, and that 
spouses tend to have the same occunational ^lissificaiion. 



6.17 CHANGE ORIENTED RISIARCH HIGHER 
iOUCATlOW (H) 

An Open Univerirty for the Midlands; Why and for Whom? 

ROBIRT D, BRO\A/N,Univeriitv of Nebraska 

Characteristies of potential students for a multi^media off-campus 
approach to Gollege education were dgtermined. Key quistlons focused 
on unique studem characteristics and needs which would influence 
Kurse developmenL Rgsponses frofn 4,000 adults and high school 
students were screined to develop a pool of "ilkely" clientele. This 
group proved to be significantly differint from an unintBrgsted group, 
but quite hetirogeneous in education, and interests. Results 
indicate that planners of a program modeled after England's Open 
Univirsity must attend to individual differences much greatir than 
those encountered in typical on-campus settings. 

Corralatis of Student Prefirinee Ritlngs 

NORMA F. FURST and ALAN COHEN, Temple University; 
BARAK ROSENSHiNi, Univirsity of Illinois 

Analysis of student risponies in 1,200 undergraduate classes to a 
40-item Course Evaluation Questionnaifi yielded the following results, 
None of the eight demographic variables corfelated .2 or higher with 
any of 30 itehris on course and instructor, Variables correlating A or 
higher with five preference criteria were: clarity of instructor's 
presentation, value of class, interest of subject matter, and instructor's 
emphasis of student enjoyment of murse. Variables correlating 
negiigibly (,2 or lower} with all criteria were: teicher lecturing, 
indBpendent papers, class pirticipition, and ippiication necessiry for 
final eKam, 



Crois Cuhunl Research and Teacher PriparatiDn 
In the Urban Setfir^ 

DAN LANDIS. University City Selonce Center, and 

JOHN L, HAYMAN, JR., The Pennsylvpnia State University 

Problems of rapport in urban schools usually result from lack of 
overlap in the subjective cultures of teachers and students, "Subjective 
culture" refers to the manner in which a person perceivus his secuil 
environment. Subjective cultures were measuferi and the lack of overlap 
noted and related to classroom interaction and student performance. 
Results indicated the existence of the hypotheiizGd gap in subject ivn 
uulutres. ixperimental training programs, designed to improve the 
intercultural ikills of inner-city teachers, ire deicribed, 

In^irvice Training for Elementary Teachers: 
Incriailng Student Achievement through a Joint 
Universfty School Oiitrict Projegt 

ft/;ARClENE S. MATTLEMAN, NORMAN F. FURST, 
PAULA E. PLOURDE, Temple University 

This paper reports on an in-service traintng project for Inrier-city 
elomentary teachers which was jointly sponsofed by Temple University 
and the School District of Philadelphia. Its purpose was (t) the training 
of teachers in a school setting through graduate courses, and (2) the 
determinatJon of whether the degree of implementation of program 
specifics on a daily basis results in changed tiacher behavior and 
increaiid pupM pirformance. Specially devised instruments are de- 
scribed, and findings as to the relationship among hypothesized 
implementation variables and hypothesized relationships among these 
variables and student gains are presented. 



m TiCHNICAL DEVELOPMiWTS IM EVALUATION 
AND ASSESSIVIEiyT {H) 

Predirting IVIobinty Using Personil and GeogriphlD 
Characteristics and Iti Use in the Needs Assessment 
for Vorational Programs 

RICHARD A, GUSTAFSON, New England Resource Center 
for Occupational Eduction: 

RICHARD E. WiNSTiAD, MIT Department of iconomlcs/NERCO^ 

Three hundred randomly selected subjects were interviewed con- 
cerning their personal characteristic and the geographic area of 
resfdenci. These factors, including occupation, age, education level, and 
measures of mobility, were analyzed using stepwise multiple regression 
to isolate predictors of personal mobility. Multiple eorrelation eoef fU ' 
cients above .85 were obtained when eight independent variables were 
used. The most useful pridietors of mobility were occupation, age, and 
education level. Risults of this study will provide the planners of 
occupational eduction programs with knowlidge about personal 
mobility which ran be used in conjunction with labor supply and 
demand when planning for additional vocational programs. 

A MufthlVledla System for K^B Caraer Education Programs 

MARLA PETERSON, Eastern Illinois University 

Fifteen multi-media packagis of instructional maieriali 
(OCCUPACS) were developed in a laboratory school setting. Prototype 
materials which feature many types of concrete objects and manipul0= 
livis were included In the packagis. The obiectives of the presentation 
were to- (1) demonstrate how child development data and career 
devilopmint theory haw biin tranilated into instructional materials 
for K*6 children, (2) describi how the ideas of children were used in the 
deyelopmint of the materials, and (3) discuss how instryctional 
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maiRriajs can be desiflni'd so im ihf; mntefiajs hulp luducti thu ieachfir 
anxHiiy thm is associaied with the introdijci ion of mw instfiiciional 
approachijs. 

Assessment of Ethnic interaction in a 
OesBgregatitl/lntegratid Urban Elementiry School 
Using Photography as an Observational Risearch Device 

PETER B. GREGORY, ivsluQtign grid Research Analysts 

Play and lunch Intoracijorii of black, Asian and whitg eihliie grQups 
were assessefj in a desegropiid/inieofpted urban njementary school, 
employing photography b% an obsef vational tool. Assigned play areas 
and lunch oreas wBre randomly eHam\md on a sclicted Quoia sample of 
classrooms (N^159}. Free cfiDlce oreas, also selected on a random basis, 
wore observed on the scligprs tola! population (N-'675), Of nil the 
observations made, t3<clLjdirtg the library, seme form of integrotion 
(total or partial) was taking place 85% of the observed instances, 
although white^black interoction accounted for only 3% of the total 
observatioris arid Asian^blaek for 12%, Male and femalQ sogregaiion wb% 
found in 92% of oil ohier^ationi. 

A Soclometrie Analysis of Friendship, Leadership. 
Workship Patterns in a Desegregatid/lntegrated llementiry 
Urban School 

NQELE KREWKEL, San Francisco Unified School District 

The desired choice pattirns of friendship, leadership, and classroom 
workship of children attending a deiogregated/integrated slemintary 
urban school were determinid. Utilising quota sampling, 159 children 
were examined on a three^choice, iiK-criteria, non^ranked sociometi ic 
tist. Children were not asked to make rejeetfons. Cirquis end 
isolates/re|ects were examined as to their ethnic makeup. Ethnic 
ielf^prefergnce was examtned, and the relationshipi between children's 
sociometFic poiition on workship questions and achievemenf were 
investigated. Whiti, black and Asian childrin did not appeir to have 
been influenced by ethnic grouping in friendship, leaderihlp and 
workship choices. A prepondergnci of ethnic self-preferen^ was not 
evident in any of the quistioni. Cemparisoni between workship choices 
and achievement did not appear signifieant iKCipt in the case of white 
isolate children who were found to have achievemint leores sik months 
above grade level. Patterns of friendship, leaderihip, and workship 
choices Wire found to be dependent on sex, although open classroomi 
had more erosi-sex choosing than standard claisrooms. 



Assessment of Ethnic Group Self-Conrepts In a 
Desigr^ated/lntegrated Urban Ejemantary School 

DAN CAFFERATA and NOELE KRENKEL, San Francisco 
§tate University 

In an j^iessment of the effects of school desigregation/integrition 
in an urban school, a pictorial semantic differential instrument which 
measures self-concept was given to a quota sample of Intermediate 
classes (4^6 gradei). One hundred md fifty-nir.^ children reprisenting 
black, Asian and white ethnic groups were sampled. Self-conOTpt scores 
acroii groups, grades, standard and open elassrooms, were e^amlnid, 
No eignificant differences were founfl aerois ethnic groupi or grades 
within the five concipti utilized on the instrument. All ithnie groups 
ranked the five cQneepts in the following order from high to low: me 
when I grow up; feelings about ielf;skin color; how children feel about 
me; schooL A significant difference y^s found at the .05 level between 
open and standard classroomi on the concept "How ehildren feel about 
me"; open classrooms have i more positive mean value on this concept. 



7.01 EQUALITY OF EOUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITV: 
ITHNIC PERSPECTIViS (F) 

Ethnicity: Science, Being, and Educational Opportunity 

JAMES STEVE COUNE LIS, Univor^iiy of San Francisco 

Ethnicity IS n diffr-f Dniiating concQpt, one whoso parameters nrn 
uncloar. This paper atlfimpts to clarify ihi- cona?pi of ethmqiiy (jy as 
roality, 

The approach UsecJ Involves intograling threy elements. Thu first 
element is to delineate what science there Is on ethnicity. The sRcond 
eliment is lo map the internal phonomenDlogy of ethnicity from 
autobiographical data, The last elemHni is to survey the terrain of 
educational opportunity found in the ethnicfty of students and fhoir 
instructors, regardless of level of educarion. Those elements will be 
iniegraiuri by q systems understanding of education, oducation being 
ronstrued to be both the transmission and the creation of knowledge, 

Ithnicity and Equality of Educational Opportunity 

RICHARD KOLM, Catholic University of America 

The relationship of Igarning to general motivational aspects and to 
self^CQncepl h well recognized. The significance of personal identity to 
the above concepts is more complex. However, it is generally 
recognized that the development of personal identity occurs through 
interaction with oihirs, and that personal identity is a basis of relations 
with others, of role^learning, of role performing, and of the formation 
of larger ggcial perspictivei. This analysii of meaning of patierned 
social relaiioni to the development of personal identity leads to the 
postulate of cultural differintiation in attitudes toward learning and in 
learning patterns themselvii. It is assumed that culture, defined as a 
tool for survival and for adjustment to situstional condrtions, develops 
m each rase unique and specific patterns of liarniflg and of atlltudes 
toward learning. 

Pluraliim and Equality of Educational Opportunrty^ 
A Bteck Pirspertiva 

EDGAR EPPS, The University Of Chicago 

In this paper sewal definitions of --Hiallty of educational oppor« 
tunity are prisenteo and Hiscusied with re^uict to their implications for 
black Americans, Inequailty may be defined In terms of degree of racial 
iegregation, relative availability of financial and other educational 
risources, relative efftctiveness of educational programs in encouraging 
ooenitlve growth and the development of positive attitudes toward 
schoDl and self, and availability of opportunities to learn about and 
develop pride rn one^s own Quftural herftage. It Is argued that equality 
of educational opportunity impliei much more then racial balance or 
equal facilities. The basic requfrement is equal respect for different 
racial and cultural groups. Thii implies moving away from universajistlc 
notions about curricula and centranzed control of gchool lystims 
toward pluralistic programs and decentralized eontroi. 

Ricent Trandi in Anti Egalitirian Social Reiearch: A Goniideratlon 
of the Posibli Deterrent Effects on Equal Educational Opportunity 
for MlnQrltlis 

Social researchers have too often asiumed away the Issuii of goals, 
the institutional structure of schools, and some of the main riasons for 
public education. This can lead to some of. the anti^iqualitarjen 
inclusions inferable from the research of Armor, ianfiild, Glaar, 
Herrnstein, Jensen, Moynihan, it, ah, all of whom write as though there 
were a separation of tfie investigator and the invistigated, henci 
dgnying the cotirminous nature of the two. The uncritical extension of - 
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ftonift rufrmit ieiearch premises and npproachRS geems likcily to furthgr 
discournge percoption of aviiMahIti altefnat ivos ami initrtutionaji^e the 
sjuvy yfllut? [jrOftiisRs and assumpiions which havti led lo, or now sustain . 
tfxisiiiig difficultres in mgvinfl toward equal educaiionnl opporiunrty. 



7J2 LEARNING IN PUBLIC PLACES |F) 
The Zoo 

HELEN L. HOROWITZ, Union College 

This |3aper dpSQusses tho American 200 ai an educfltiondl rnstiiuiion. 
Zoos wGre estoblilhed to shapH the pBrceptiens and understandings of 
Americans and to influenee their actjpni as well as to afford pleosure 
and recreation. Both unwittingly and by deiign, zees have struetured 
the confroniatiQn of Amerlciini with wildness, estebiishlng the terms in 
which animals^^and thereby man -have been vieyved and coniprB- 
hended, In analysing the eitm of a zoo, om must look at the 
landscape design of the park, the architecture of the animal buildings,- 
and the provisions for amusement and refreshment. 

The Museufn 

RICHARD RABIIMQWITZ, Director of Iducation, 
Old Sturbridge Viliage. Mass, 

This paper will treat the museum as an agent of historieai 
insiruction. It will iJ<anriinB the intentioni of various curators and the 
ways in which these institutions consGiously and unoonsciously Instruct 
the public. Special reference will he made to the developmeht of the 
I7th century Puritan community bs reconitrudted in thg Old Sturbridge 
Village, Maisachuseits. 



8,01 ISSUES IN IMPLEMENTING A GOiVIPETiNCY^BASiD 
PROGRAM FOR TEACHER PRIPARATION (C, SYMPOSIUM) 

SAM J, YARGER, Syracuse Univgrslty, Organiier 

An undeniable thrust toward competeney-basid programs of teacher 
preparation exists. Many colleges and universities have eommiited 
themselves to the development of programs disigned to imbrace ihis 
conoept. In addition, the U.S, Offi^ of Edueatlon, state departments 
of education, AACTi and other professional groups have indorsed the 
concept of competency-based or performanee based-teaaher prepara- 
tion. As with any Innovative thrgst, problimi exist that threaten to 
inhibit and perhaps destroy this thrust before the children in America's 
schools reap the benefits of its produots. It was with this ratipnali that 
the symposium object i vis were diviloped.' 1) to criate an undir- 
standing of five critical Issues that arise in attempts to impiemeni a 
CDmpetiney-basid program for teacher preparation; 3) to offer ap- 
proaches and/or strategies directed toward the resolution of these 
issues; and 3) to stlmulati teacher^ducetors to recognizg and ascribe 
importance to the eperational pmblems of a eompetency-bised teacher 
prtparation program. 

The symposium will be chaired by Kenntih Howey, University of 
Minnesota. W. Robert Houston, University of Houston, will serve as the 
discussant. His role will be to synthesize the presintaiions, and also to 
emphasii^e eontroverBies in the presentations and suggest alternative 
strategies, 

"Staff Diy^lopment: Do We Really Have to Change?" will be 
presented by Sam J. Yarger, Syracuse University, Are there issumptions 
underlying competency-based iduratlon which rsquiri tiacher- 
educators to examine their position? Are there new roles and functions 
that educatori must serve? This presgntation claims that there are, and 
iyggesis that unliss they are cirBfuliy dsllntatid and used as divelop- 



mental guidiMines, little real chonflu will fesiilt. The mim will be 
detailid. and staff dnvelopment strategies will be suggested. 

In '^Assessment Prohlemi; Real or Imagincirv?" by Thomns J. Quirk. 
Educational Testing Service, iho eonfmitiun is that compoinncy hiisnd 
' teachei prep^iration places new critical riqmandi on the field of 
educationni measuremenL The spictor of whether or not the fiEild of 
measufement can meet thesH increased demands is raised. Such issijus as 
norm referenced versus criterion referencod insirunicnis, use of 
checklists, establishing cutoff potnis, reljability, and vnliriity are 
presented, Finally, the presenter suggests strategies designod 10 proiuct 
the integrity of teacher education while promoting the growth of a 
worthwhile appfoach to the prnparation of teachers, 

"Monitoring and Monagemeiit: Are Now Siintegies Ngeded?" is 
being presented by Thomas Dunn, University of Toledo. The manilla 
folders in the records room used by the advisor once or twice n year 
will no longer serve as techniques for monitoring and managing a 
competency^based program, With the replacement of credits and 
courses by skills and competenciei, new minagemem probloms arise. 
Self-pacing, flexible entry and e^it points, individualized programi, and 
a f iild^based emphasis all-suggest that unless special attention is given to 
systematic planning, monitoring and management, our new programs 
are likely to become monsters that we cannot control. Strategies for the 
appropriate use of modirn technology will be presented as an 
alternative to what would otherwise be chaos. 

Hugh Baird, arigham Young University, will present, "The Instltu^ 
tlon: Building Bloc or Building Block?** Institutions of higher education 
frequently are viiwed as anachronlitic instltutisns, wrought with rules, 
regulations, and policies that discourage any type of reform. Faculties 
and adminiiirators often respond to proposed change by citing all of 
the roedbloeks, thus discouraging those who want to attempt some- 
thing different. University pQliciis have frequentiy been made with a 
liberal irts program In mind, not recognizing the spiGifrc needs of 
professional programs such as teacher preparation. Grading, credit 
hours, semesters, ''qualified'* profissors, and academic itandards are all 
jsiues that confront the competency-based program developer. These 
Issues will be detailed in this presentation, along with solutions that 
have worked and suggestid strategies that offer promise. Emphasis wlH ^ 
be given to program implementation within ejcisting university policies. 

Donna S. Dolinsky, University af Telido, will present, 'The 
Student: Does He Hasm an Active Role?'* Developers of new prggrams 
often prefer to work In their offices late at night assembling programs 
that are educationilly defeniible, politically feasible, economically 
sound, and certain of profesiional acceptance. The problem is, howevir, 
that the program consumer, i.e., the student, frequently does not 
understand and therefore does not accept the concepts inherent In the 
innovation. In order to ensure a viable eompeteney^based program, the 
student must be an active participint; from Initial disgyssions through 
Ongoing impIenriBntation, The student must be aware and accepting of 
the problems and the rliks as well as of the potential payoff, Proven 
methods for active student Involvement will be preiented as well as 
strategiis for Improving conventional avenues of communication. 
Actual student analysei will be offirid to support the proposid 
Suggestions, 

In light of the fact that there are numerous presiuris being exerted 
{USOE, State Departmints of Eduratlon, AACTE, itcj In the move 
toward competency-based or performance-based tiacher preparation^ it 
is only logical that we sfiould explore the problems that havt already 
emergid in inltiil implemintation attempts. This win not only aMow 
new programs to benefit from the ex^riences of others, but it will also 
bring to the fore many of the issues thai might otherwise be 
overlooked. Innovation In education has a long, sad history of being 
poorly planned, Inadequately tested and consequently discarded-ibus ' 
branding potentially good ideas as failures, Teacher-edueatori who are 
committid to the eoncipt of competency'based education must 
inticipate problimi and plm for them if this thrust is not to suffer the 
same fate. 
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Because of ihn receninesi of tfie movgment toward competency- 
based progrims. thure sxists a reiiarch vacuum. Althougti the primapy 
objectives of this symposium were net heurisiic in nature, there can be 
no doubt that th^^ delineation of neided researcfi areas will be a 
WQlcome spin-off. The ouipui of this sympQSium could well bicome the 
basis for future roporis at professional conferencei. 



8,02 MAXIMIZING EFFECTIVENISS OF HUMAN RESOURCES 
IN INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION (C. SYMPOSIUM) 

ADRIAN VAN MONDF RANS. Brioham Young Unlversi ty, Organizer 

Since the inception of individualized instruction various techniques 
Qf individualizing have baen impiem*9i»ted in the public schools, each 
with lis own advanfages and disadvantagis. Programmed textbooks are 
not helpful to ihs nonreadir; leaching machlnei often h^d poor quality 
instructional materials, and epmpuiers are nHither cheap nor available 
to alL Volunteer-i suffered from lack of role definition, and aides found 
their role to be all too often menial clerical tasks. As mori federal 
monies have bein allocated to the concept of tutoring, more programs 
have developed in which tutors are uiiliied in various ways. Tutorial 
modils in which aides, volunteen, and peirs are provided with training 
to allow them to become an integral part of an individualized 
instructronai system show promise. There Is still much to be learned 
about the most effeetive use of human reiources In individualized 
learning. The objeetivis of this symposium art to: 1) explori research 
about existing programs which use peers and paraprofisslonili as 
individualizing elements In an instructional system, 2) quaitiQn people 
involved hi theie programs about the strengths and weakneisis of their 
research and philosophy, and 3^ s^tplore suggestions related to the 
implementation of these programs as aids to learning In eKisting 
insiructional systams. 

The participants are uniquely qualified to examine these facets of 
the topic, Louis Bright, Baylor University, has had broad national 
exposure to the entire eoiicept of tutoring, Hjs presentation, "Individ- 
ualiiatron with Aides," will focus on effective use of the nonprofes^ 
sional adult to expedite and individualize learning as it has been tried 
nationally. Kinheth Weingarten, Human ReiOurces Researeh Organiza^ 
tion, in "Adult Peers In Individualization," will expfore the research 
conducted at HumRRO in the use of peer instructors in mintary 
instruction. Grant V, Harrison, Brigham Young Univirslty, who is the 
developer of structured tutorfng, will iptak on ''Student Peers as 
Human Resources" and discuis research about children and the 
advantages and problems of impiementatfon of this type of fnstruc- 
tional system. 

This symposium should be of special interest to educators who are 
concerned with making individualization a real possibility in other than 
laboratory settings. Any risearchir who is Inierested in the applicaiion 
of research findings to the Improvement of eduction will find the 
research of these participanti to be a model. 



leveli of student engigomeni in cliiirdom learning, In the 1972 Toacher 
Feedback Workshop, all teachers received indiv^idualiigd feedliack from 
trained '^eedbaekers." Tiachir straiegies which had high and low 
engigement Impact on students were ideruif sd. 

Developmintal Aspects of Pattirn Pridictmn Performances 
under Inductive virsuslf^uctive Diductive Conditions 

WiLLlAIV! F. COX, JR. and HAROLD J. FLETCHER. 
Florida State University 

Twenty subiects in each of the 9-, 10-, 11^ 12-, 13., and 14.yonr^old 
age groups followed either their own pattern identification sequence 
{jnductive^eductive) or that of an age, sex, and IQ paired subiGct 
(inductlvil to predict the 3G ^11 pattern identities. Performancp- 
Oenerally Improved wlth^^age. The eKpocted suporiofity in cell and 
pattern predictions for the inductivi^deductive condition was nonexig- 
tent. In fact, pattern predictions from induGtive only subjects ocGurred 
earlier, more often, and were more correct with less mformation. 
Results suggesi solution generation pertormanse may be hindered by 
solution verification actlvitiiSi 

The Influence of Prior Information Concerning 
Courii Aptitude on Verbal Partlcipition 

ROBERT S. MEANS, West Chester State College, 
GLADYS H^MEANS, Cheyney State College, and' 
BILLY F. ilssm, Oklahoma State Univirsity 

Seventy^wo Ss in adolescent psychology wire tofd they were being 
administered an aptitude teit used to predioi eourse achievement. Ss 
were rank ordered by past grade point average. The median break 
produced two groups=high and lew CPA. By groups, Ss were randomiy 
assigned to one of three treatments. Treatmint I Ss were told their 
performanMi reflectid high aptitude for course misiery. Treatment 11 
Ss were told their scores revealed little course apihude, while 
Treatment III Ss were given no information. Results indicated no 
significant verbal participation differences from treatments, but GPA 
and Interaction efforts were iignifiQani, 



8.07 TEACHER^STUDEiUT LEARNING AND PERFORIVIANCE (C) 

Slfategies for Developing Riciproelty Between 
Edurational RBsearchersand School Personnel 

MAURICE D. FISHER, Siaiiford Univeriity 

Several projects in the Teaching in Low Income Areas Program have 
begun to develop procedures for communicating researeh results to 
participating teachers, the rationale being that researchers must 
establiih a positive relationship with perionne! In low income schools rn 
order to conduct research which can Improve teacher strateglis. This 
paper describes teachers' reactions to results of ^ project that 
concentratid upon identifying teasher straregies which produce high 
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8.08 CRIATIVITY (C) 

The Interdependenci of Creative Altitude 
and Creative Ability 

THOIVIAS J. Rookay, Research for Better Schools, Inc., 
and FRANCIS J. REAROON, Pa. Dept. of Education 

This project studied pupil creativity In terms of the jntGrdependence 
of the affective and cognitive domains. The relationships of the two 
fleets were studied over the period of a full school year with 945 
fifth^rade pupils from a small urban district. Growth was apparent in 
both domains during the period of the study, Parallei testings of the 
two domains correlafed only slightly; this indicated independgiice. Most 
significintly, creative attitude served as a predictor of both altitude and 
ability while creative ability seemed only to predict Usglf. 

Vlrarlous Influfinces on Children's Creitlve Behavior = 

BARRY J. ZIMMERMAN. Univirsity of Arlfona and 
Arizona Center for Educational Research & Divelopment 

A model's influence on the creative behavior of 120 fifth^rade 
childrih was studied in four variations. Siparate groups observed a 
model who was either high or low in the fluency or fleKibility cremlvity 
dimensions. High model fluency was found to increase signifi^ntly 
child flueney and flej^ibilhy measures on a parallel task. A marginally 
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signlfirant increase in obiGrvtr fluency was noted en i ilfingent 
genBrafjzation task. CQntrary to pridictions, increased model flexibility 
produced significint deereasei In Observer fluency and flOKibility 
measures on both the paraffel and stringent generaltzation tasks. 

The Effects of MutthAge MutthGrade Programming on 
Students' Vek'^baland Non^Virbal Creative Functioning 

MARK L OBERLANDERJnstitute For Juvenile Research, and 
DAMIIL SO LOMOfSI, Montgomery County PubMc Schooli 

Within the frornowork of a large scale eviluation project Of a new 
educationai environment, this study teited the^ effects of Multi-Age 
IVluli i^Grade grouping on students' divergent eognttive functioning. 
Third, 4ths and Sth^raders from Multi-Grade elaisrooms wire com- 
pared with control groups from adjacent sohooli (enrol led in hornog- 
enous, self-contained classrooms) » Verbal creativity scores (Usei Test), 
and non-vgrbal creativity scorei {Torrance, Figural Form A) served as 
the dependent variables. Results indicated that experfmental subjects, 
studying in Mulli-Grade settings, obtained higher fluency, f lej^ibllity, 
and originality scores on both verbal and non-verbal measures. The 
individuars divergent cognitive functioning is apparently enhanrad 
within a Multi-Grade school setting. 

Convergent, Divergent- and Eithetic Abitity and Bias 

in College Students: Their Relation to Penonality and Freferenoe 

for Mijor Subject and Instructional Method 

MARTVMAS YCAS and CHARLES E, PASCAL, McGill University 

Hudson (la? observed that the bias of an individuars ability is a good 
predictor of personality and major subject choice. This study eKimined 
209 college students tested for , bias toward convergence, divirgence, or 
tethetio sensitivity, as measured by the Revised Art Scale. Scores and 
biases were related to personality variables, preference for major 
subject, and. evaluation of 16^ different initruetlonal methods. Bias of 
cognitive ability proved to be a better predictor of personality and 
subject choice than the variables taken singly. Students In different 
subjects preferred different instruct ional methods, as did students of 
different cognitive bias. 



8.09 READING^ II (C) 

iffact of Two Word Deletion Schemes upon the 
Comprehension of Five Lewels of Telegraphip Prose 

CLESSEN J. MARTIN and CHARLES A, PANTALfON, JR., 
Texas AifM University 

This study tested the feasibjllty of developing telegraphic prose 
based on a subject deletion scheme. Five hundred and fifty subjects 
were randomly assigned to one of 11 treatment conditions: five subject 
reduced versions of a passage, five computer reduced versions, and a 
traditional version. Subject and computer versions were reduced by 10, 
20, 30, 40, and 50%, Results showed subject reduced versions of 30 and 
40% were equal to the traditional version on cQmprihension. The 
subject deletion scheme was superior to the computer diletion scheme 
and reading tirnis were less with increasing percentages of deletion. 

Influence of Intiresti on Sex Differences In 
Reading Comprehenilon 

STEVEN R. ASHiR and RICHARD A. MARKELL, 
University of Illinois 

Evidence exists thit elementary age boys* reiding performanci is 
below that of girls. The present research evaluatid the Impact of 



intereit level on boys* and girls* reading comprehension, To assesi 
interests the children rated a series of pictures. Later a cloze procedure 
vm% employid in which children read paragraphs corresponding to each 
of iheir three highest and lowwt rated pictures. The measure of reading 
comprehension was the number of deletions correctly supplied by the 
subject. Results indicated that children comprehended more of high 
interest paragraphs with sex differences smaller in the high interest 
category. 

The Spin of the Iffective Stimulus during FlMations 
in Reading 

GEORGE W. McCONKlE, Cornell University, and 
KEITH RAYNER, Massacnuietts Institute of Technology 

A computer based system has been devised for tracking a person*s 
eye as he reads from text displayed on a cathode-ray tube, which 
permits dynamic changes of the display related to the point of fixation. 
This study investigated the effect of limiting the width of the area 
around the fixation point within which the subject could see the text 
he was reading, and beyond which were various forms of mutilated 
text. The results suggest that during a fixation a reader picks up useful 
information from an area at least 30 or 35 characters wide on the line 
from which he is reading. 

Articulation durit^ Silent Reading 

SiAN PETERS and SUSAN ROSEN, Rutgers University 

In this attempt to replicate Pintner's {1913) study, a verbal 
di^tractpr was used to demonstrate that silent articulation is unneces= 
sary for comprehension of written materials for most mature readers, A 
repeated measures design allowed each of the 12 participants to serve as 
his own controU Although all comprehension scores were above chance 
level, indicating that subjects could comprehend the material while 
voicing an irrelevant distractor, a two-by-twelve analysis of variance 
revealed that the subjects did comprehend the material significantly 
better when no articulated distractor was present. The practice effect 
was also analyzed. 

Rapid Reading as A Function of 
Redundancy Reduotioni Theory and Risearoh 

PHIL L, NACKE, University of Kentucky 

This paper presents the theory and research related to rapid reading 
as a function of redundancy reduction. The iinguistic motivation for 
considering certain items of discourse as redundant on syntactic and 
semantic grounds is given, along with an algorithm for the deletion of 
redundant words from English prose. The implications of the deletion 
procedures will be discussed particularly as they relate to further 
Investigation of the rapid reading process and the practical applications 
for instruction. Aspects of research in which the redundancy reduction 
procedure has been applied will be diicussed. 



8.12 THE DiVILOPMiiyT AWD MANAGEMINT OF A PILOT 
PROJECT FOR A READING ASSE^MINT SYSTEM 
(H, SYMPOSIUM) 

MURIEL M, ABBOTT, Organizer 

The objectives of the symposium are to provide an example of the 
institution of a systems approach to ihe solving of an educational 
problem and to relate this approach to current measurement issues such 
IS criterion-referenced Interpretation of test scores and individualiza- 
tipn of assessment, diagnosis and Instryction; A pilot project in reading 
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nssussmen! was floveloped and impiemented. It conf,istod of an 
integrniBd package, oil components being tnterrelated fhrough be^ 
hflvloral otajBciivBS. The system included a set of bBhavloral objectivBs, 
rnstructionnl programs dosigned to lead to tfi&ir ochmvemont, a means 
of mmmTmg thq oKtent to whid- objectives are acfiieved, and proviiion 
for ffiedbnck to decision-makers. Representstives of tfie \m publiiher 
discuss the design and product ion Of thy asiessmsnl syifem, Represei^ 
latives of the loea! educational agonciQs diicuss implementation and 
function of the pilot project in the actual school situations, 

Muriel M. Abbott, Hareourt Bracn Jovanovlch, Inc., will discuis 
"Rationale Underlying a Tost Publisher's Approaeh to Meuiuroment in 
a Raadino A^sffssment Sysinm." The point of view taken is that of a 
pfoducgr of an educational service and product, in ihii case an 
mitrueiional assoisment system. TheorGtical and practieal consrdern^ 
tions that entered into the deilgn of the product are diicussed. Theso 
include criterion and normative methodi of score imerpretation, 
provision for individualization of initrucuon and assesiment, planning 
the recording, and processing of individual resulii so that they are 
conducive bo^h to sumrnatlve and formative evaluation of individuals 
and groups. The cooperative intgreaction beivveen the publisher and 
^rticipating local agencioi is noted, 

Barrie Wellens, Harcouri Brage Jovanovieh, Inc., will discuss 
Putalisher's Implementation of Criterion RBferenced Measurement In a 
Reading Assessment System/* Information is provided a% to how the 
publisher implemented the rationalR and design of the Reading 
Assessment System discussed in the first presentation. This section k 
devoted to the delineation of specific steps involved in the development 
of the set of behavioral objictives, construction of items to measuri 
them, and the production of the agiiismeni system based upon the 
item POOL Decisions and steps in producing the separate components of 
the system are described together with the rationale for their uii in this 
particular assessment system. Aitenilon fs given to the potential uie of 
the syitem in other edyciiional sltLsaiiuns. Innovative aspects of this 
system are stressed. 

Kenneth Carlson and George R. Zubulake, Wayne^Westland Com- 
tnunity Schools, Michigan v^itf diieuii "Claisroom Managsment of the 
HBJ Reading Assessmint System/' and -Usis of Assessment Materials 
for initructional Purpose^/' The chief conu€M here is with the 
implementation and function of the Reading Aiieiimeni System as an 
on^going program In a particular educational situation. Reasons for 
participatmg in the pilot project are presented as well as a discussion of 
the classroom management of the sysien) and the use of the assessment 
materials for instructional purpoiis, The pilot projict ii relsted to the 
larger istue of evaluition as a practical educational tool. 

Richard C. Benjamin, Lansing School District, Michigan, will discuss 
'The Impact of Objective Referenced Reading Asiissment on Planning, 
Tiaehing and Evaluating In a Recently Desegrigated Urban Setting/' 
How the pilot program is used by ichool staff es part of a 
comprehensive program evaluation plan is discussed. The focus is on the 
relationship of the pilot aisessment syitem to a comprBheniive program 
evaluation plan and on the ability of the pilot program to meet the 
immediate and uniqui assessment needs generatid in i recently 
desegregatid SehoBl situation. 



8,13 ALTERNATIVi iXPLARjATIQNS FOR IWDIVIDUAL 
DIFFIREAjCES IN SOCIAL BiHAVIOR OF PRISCHOOLERS 
(E, SYIVIPOSIUIVI) 

ROBERT P, SOGER, Michigan State Untvirilty,Organiiir 

Several apprDachei to interpreting the etiology of social behavior 
will be considered. The four points of view to be presented are 
interpretations based on: (1) divilopmental ^tterns age); (2) 
dimogriphic factors {i.e., iix, race, socioedonomlc Rliis}; '(3) family 
mfiyencei li.g., parental Interaction pttirni); and (4) Intervention 
(e,g., eduratlonal programs). Data coniidiring thtse four ipproaches 



were cpilncted through o langitudmal study of preschool chilflryn. The 
sample wos itr-atified with respect to %u^, raeu and soqioyconomiq 
greup. All the childrBn were enrolled in a two year preschoyl program; 
some also pariicipateLi in un ixperimimal curriculum focusinfl on 
development of sqciil skills. Data were coijectid continuously over a 
two yftor period for nach flrgup using two basic kindi of mensurO^ 
menis^those focusing on the soeiaUemotiOnal bohaviors of thri child m = 
wr\Qu% kinds of situations and those focusing on parent^chijd mier- 
actions. These mRasurements included both individual testing ol the 
children and extensrve obsGrviitional ratings of the children and their 
parents using lime^samplrng procedures. 

"Individual Differences in Social Behavior of Preschoolers as a 
Function of Agr* \% the topic of William H. Schmitt. Michigan State 
University. A great deal of the variability In soci^i^motionai behavior 
of preschool children can be explained es a function of the child's age. 
A study of the maturationa! proeesi was conducted using extensive 
observations of three- and four^year-old children's peer^roup behavior. 
Data were recorded for each child over a two year period for different 
variables relevant to the socliliiation process (e.g., social involvement, 
verbalisations, physira! InieractlQn). Proporiioni of a child's time spent 
in varying forms of behavior at a given age were determined. 
Multivariate trend analyses were performed and- logistic growth curves 
were fitted to the data. Definite patter^ns in social behavior emerged as a 
function of age. For example, amount of associative play increased over 
time, while solitary play decreased as a function of age. Similarly, 
amount of virbal interaction Increased, while nonverbal interaction 
(particularly that which was negatrve) deereaied. Initiations increaied 
both in absoluti imount and in relation to other types. of interaction. 

The second paper, "Individual Differences in Social Behavior of 
Priichoolers ai a Function of Dimographlc Group*' wilt be presented 
by Verda Scheifley, Michigan State University. Differences in social 
development bitwien children are often explained in terms of 
differences in group membership based on sex, race, and social class. 
The dimographlc subgroup to which an individual belongs could 
account for part of the observed variability between preschoolers in 
their social developmint. Data for this study were obtamed by 
time=sampled oblervations of children's behavior in a variety of 
situations as well as from individual miasures such as the Cincinnati 
Autonomy Test Battery. For determination of differences between the 
^rlous demographic variables, a multivariate analyiis of variance was 
performed using a 2^* factorial design {%bk x race x iocial class). On 
^rtaln viriables {e^., level of involvement), few differences were 
observed. On othef variables, differences among demographic groups 
were noted. Lowir^elass children, for example, showed sfgnificanily 
more overt rijectfons then their middlB'Class peers, and physically 
aggressive behavior was found to be signifiMntly greater for lower-class 
females than for mlddle-clais'females. 

"Individual Diffiren^s in Social Behavior of Preschoolers as a 
Function of Parental Soeiillzing Pattirni'* is the subject chosen by Jo 
Lynn Cunningham, Michigan State Univirsity. The family has tradi^ 
tlonally been viewed ai a primary socialiiing Influence. The preschool 
years are a particularlv critical period of time In this sociilization 
process. In this study, parental behavior was viewed both ai an 
independent and a dependent variable in relation to the behavior 
pattirns Of three^ and feur^year^old children along a ^rlety of 
dimensions. Strong relattonshipi were indlrated betwein parental and 
child behaviors in areas of ^rbal communication, nonverbal communis 
ration, interaction process, and affective behavior. Both individual 
variables and sits of bihavlors were compared, and consistent patterns 
were found for both. For example, highly verbal parents tended to havi 
highly verbal children; parents whose behavior patterns were char- 
acterized as paislve tendid to have children whoie behavior patierni 
were characterlied ai passive; and ^rents who demonstrated high levels 
of negative physical bihavior tendid to have children who demon- 
stratid high levils of negative physical behavior. 

The fourth paper of the sympoiium, ^'Individual Dlfferincts in 



Sociaj Behavior of Preschoolefi as o Funetlon af Educational Interverv 
tfon/' will Iw presented by Joanno Lechitinwalnor. Mtchlgan State 
UnivQfSiiy. T' Hitential for changing hunian behavior is the basis of 
ouf educnt? systeni. Now r?ciueational programi are devolQped wiih 
spncific Ejou; ior behavioral change wvhich may be conlradiciQry to 
njcpneiations based on such dimonilons as age, domoflfaphic group, cr 
fiinilly background, Tha present study inveitigatid (he effects of an 
experrmonial socifll skills cufrieulum, Implimented ever a two year 
period in an ongoing preschool program, this curriculum involvid 
tfxposure to a series of situationi focusing on divelopment of a varied 
behavioral repertoire and provliion of appropriate models in a 
dontrolled sutting, Multivariate analyies of varlanci were used for^ 
cOftifiarison of treatment groups as wsll as for changes during the courie 
of the total praschool program. The magnitude of these changes 
exceedgd the level which would be expected from miluration alone. In 
addition, children in the experimental program showed greater gaiiis 
tfian those in the regular program on such dimeniioris as response 
variability, sharing, arid level of social involvement. 



8.15 CARilR DEVELOPA/IENT OF WOlVIiW (E) 

Vyofflin: Personal and Environmentil Factors in Role 
Identjf lotion and Career Choice 

FELICE J. KARMAN, Univursity of California, Loi Angilei 

The Intefit of the study was to discern what differintial factors 
influence a vvoman^s concept of the appropriate life style for her future. 
Using career aspirations as the dlf ferentiatfng fagtor, upper-class college 
women were defined as either traditiorially or non'traditionally 
oriented, depending upon whether their oareer choices were in fields 
dominated by women or by meri, Uiing the College Student Survey 
developed by the Higher Educatron f^roject of the Center for the Study 
of Evaluation at UCLA, data were examined pertaining to personality 
characteristics, attitudes, dimographic fictOfs end educational 
eMperieneei. Differences were apparent on some variables within all 
these categories. 

So mi Structural Relationships within the Revised 
SVIBfor Women 

AUSTIN C, FRANK and BARBARA A. K| RK, University of 
California, Berkeley 

Component seores for the Basic Intertit Sbalei (BIS) and the 
Occupational scales of the revised Strong Voeatienil Interelt Blink for 
Women (TV\/398) were separotely developed and interedrrelated along 
with standardiied composite scores ripresent ing each of the 11 Groups 
of pecupatlonal scales on the prof ile. The diminsionarity and strueture 
of the BIS are not identical with those of the Occupational scales, 
although some similarities exist. Some proflli Groups provide relatively 
good representations of BIS and/or Oceupitlonil scale components, but 
a range of high'ievel women^s oceupitions siim poorly defined by the 
SIS and their eomponents. 



8.1 B ASSESSMENT OF TIACHER EDUCATION AND 
RESIARCH EDUCATION PROGRAIVIS (H) 

The Iffect of a Field^Based Teacher Eduration 
Pfogram upon Pupil Learning 

JEROIVIE C. HARSTi, Indiana University 

The effect of a fiild-basid teacher edueotion prQ|rim upon 
ejementary school chlldrin's iearning tn a midwestirn city was 
inveitigated. A pfi^ and positeit design controlling for the teacher, thi 
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School, ind tlio abihty of Ss was used. Foi ty children's xmi scores at iht' 
ihiid and sijcih grade levels weru comparid with children*! test scorns nt 
those same grade levols four yyars latrir (Total N ■320), Input of thci 
field'basnd teachof tiducyiron ptogiam resulr^d in a PHifkud tltiCf ease iri 
Ss learning as meaiured by ihu low.i Test of Busic Skllli at thii 
third-grade level, urqjng caution to educaiors. 

A Comparison of Subjective and Objictive Methods 
of Tiaeher Ivaluation 

JAMES BURRY, ARLENE G. FINK, and 
STEPHEN P. KLEIN, Centur for IhoStiidy of 
Evaluition, UCLA 

Two methods of teacher evaluiUon, principals' ratings and student 
performance, were COmparecL Principals' . ings and student scores on 
stati-mandated readirig tests were cc^cted from 26 elementary 
sohools, Prineipals' ratings were quantified. The regression equation 
between pretest and posttest mean scores for each teacher's class was 
ealculatid and the ixtint to which each teayher's class fdll above, at, or 
below the expected leve! of mean pBrformancB was computed. The 
correlation betwOin principals' ratings and regreiiion residuals for eacli 
teacher was analyzed to determine whether two different methods of 
teicher evaluation yield different results. 

The Divelopment of in Instructional 
Diliviry System for iKterfiil Studies in 
Higher Education 

JOHN L. YEAGER, University of Pittsburgh 

Recognition of that, segment of the population to whom higher 
eduration is Iniccessibli ii leading many universities to consider the 
potential of initiating non-resident study programs. The characteristics 
of the delivery lystom impiementod to transmit the instruction are of 
primary eonsidiration in the design of such programi, since these 
characteriitici interact in deiimiting itudent population, instructional 
methods, and pronram goals. This piper investigates the feaiibllity of 
^rious kinds of instructional delivery systemic with specific reference 
to thg effectivenass of four differint systims currently being piiot- 
tested it the University of Pittsburgh, 

Identifying and Cbsslfying Competindes 
for PerformanGe-Based Tiachar Training 

JiRRY L. BROWN and JAlVIiS R, OKEY, 
Indiana University 

Compitency-biSid tiaeher triining programs require cliar state- 
ments of objictives, sequenced according to the needs and Interests of 
learners and according to instructional considerations. A cliisification 
system used to generate teaching competencies for teachers of varying 
levels of sfsill and experience is discussed, The risults of a study in 
which pre- and In-servici teachers, prlnctpals, superintendents, and' 
teacher trainers clissified a Set of competencies according to the time 
they should bi learned in a teachir's rarSir are reported. The study was 
designed to tyit the usefulness of the elassifi^tion system and the 
CQmpetenciei identifiid through its use. 



8,17 LOCAL APPLICATIONS OF NATIONAL ASSESSMENT 
PRINCIPLES AND FINDINGS (H) 

Some Implications of tbe Nitlonal Aisesiment Model 
and Dm for Logi! Edy^tion 

LARRY E. CONAWAY^EduationCommiisionof tliiStatiS, 
Natfonal AsiQSlnrtei'it of Educational Progress 



The National Aisessment of iducahonil Progriss is encouraging thi 
interprmation of Its data to make \i more usiful for loeai edueaiors, 
and is foGilitating the adaptatton of NAEP procedures to stiti and loeal 
assessmBrit programs. The Department of Utilization/Appiications vmb% 
formed in October 1971 lo facilitate ihi use of technoloflv deviloped 
and fiaia produced by the commission. The implications of the NAEP 
niodGl and data for lotel education are diicussid. 

Application of the Nationil AssessmBnt of Educationil 
Prpgriii Philosophy in San Birnardlno City Schaols 

LEWIS A. BQNNEY, Assistant Superiniindent, Research 
& Devglopment^San Bernirdlno City Unified School District 

Thi strateov underlying a school district's effort to become more 
responiive to student needs hit proven congruent with NAEP'i thrust 
for an objictivis based curriculum accompinjed by criterion feferinced 
assessment. The Diitrrct's Board of Education rdintified eight broad 
goals of education, and a teacher task force establisfied currieulum 
objectives for grades three, six, nine, and twelve In each goal area. 
MAEP consultants assisted leachirs in constructing criterion refereneid 
measures of the objectivis. The NAEP matrix limpling model was used 
to sample student and test Items. Student progriss in earjh goal area i^as 
reported to lay and professional groups for setting initructionil 
priorities. 

Appli^tion of NAEP Writing Assissment Procidurai In 
Montgomiry County, Marylind 

JAlVliS D. MORQAN^and M. ROBERTA KEjTER, 
Moritgomery County Public Sehooli 

The Montgomery County Public School System in Maryland has 
initiated a demonstration projeGt which admfnisteri the releaiid writing 
exercises from the National Assessment of Educational Progress to a 
random sample of students aged 13 and 17. Tfirs projeci ii unique in 
terms of the application of NAEP exercises in a looal school district. 
The dbjectivei of tfie project pertiin to developing the capability of 
selecting a random and rBprgsentattve sample of students, the pfepara^ 
tion of test booklets and manuals using criterion referenced tests, the 
tfalning of examiners, the training of scQrirs, thi developmint of data 
pfoceiiing capability for these tests, and the preparation of reports for 
the professional staff and for the public. 



t18 EXPANDING EVALUATION CONCEPTS: APPLICATIONS 
AND REFLECTIONS (H) 

Meta-Eviluition Applied: The Evatuition of a 
Large Srals Eviluatlon Syitem 

TIM L. WENTLIMG, University of lllinolsj 
JOHN A. KLIT, Illinois Division of Voeatlflnai 
and Technical Educatfon 

An ovaluation of a state-wlde evaluation system for occupational 
education was conducted to; 1} eveluate evaluation pirsonnQl, 2) 
evn?!!afi procidurei and initrumentg, and 3) evaluate impact of the 
evaluation system on LEA^s, Questionnaires wire administered to 
individuals involved in or affected by the evaluation system. A 
follsw'Up of local schools was made to determine impact fn terms of 
change. Results were used to make revisions, identify eviluatidn 
personnel needing remediation, and assess the overall efficacy of the 
system. 

The Synirgistic Eviluition Mode! 

MICHAEL G. HUNTiR and DAIMIEL E. SCHDOLEY, 
IVIichigan Depart meni of iducstion 



The synergistic evaluation model separaiii an educatiorial system 
into four domiins; (1) policy, (21 program development, (3) initrLJc- 
tion, and (4) feedback. Each of these domains contains both evaiuative 
and nonivaluatlve activities which, whin combined within domains and 
between domains, form the complete evaluation model. The model 
covers the activities of people from various groups involved in 
edu^tional systems: (1) students, (2) initructional itaff, (3) adminis^ 
trativi staff, (4) educational specialists, (5) parents, and (6) other 
dtizens, 

Myths of Information Niedi 

DONALD P, ELY, Syrscuie University 

Myths concerning information, information needs, and information 
use are syitematiMlly examined. Siven myths ire considered in a 
review of literature from curriculum development, policy resiarch. 
ivaluaiion, communication theory, and informition science. Both 
advecati and adversary positions. for each myth are presented. From 
this examination, an analytical framswork Is derived for reiponding to 
importint curriculum and policy questions such as; 1) Who needs 
information? 2) What information is needid? 3) Where is the 
Information available? 4) How can information be transmitted? 5) What 
does information do to people? 



Self-lnitructional Units on Evaluation and Resiarch 

JOHN WICK, and B. CLAUDE MATHIS, 
Northweitern University 

This report deicribes the davelopment and field testing of self- 
instructional units on evaluation and research. The rationale for the 
a-eation of the units ln\^lves the need to introduce the ptrson 
untrained in statiitici and measurimeni to a method of logic which can 
be used in deciiion-making relative to problems involving evaluation 
needs in edueition. The 11 units are prisented, and problems associated 
with the project and the field test are dlscusied. 

What Vou AhA/ays Felt You Should Know about PERT, 
But Were Afraid to Find Out 

ANDREW R, WAGNER, iducationalTestingSe 

The uses of PERT are explained for the administrator, researcher, 
task force leader, and others interestid in project divelopment and 
management. A iophisticated knowledge of computers Is not requlrid. 
PERT ii basically a manual proceiB; the complej<ity of a project 
determinis if computerization is feasible, An illustratfon shows how to 
initiate a PERT analysis and use the results in eva|uai;fig, reviewing, and 
monitoring the aciiviiiii of an operational project. F^RT Is ipplicable 
for both large and small projects. 




8J1 CONCEPTUAL BASIS FOR VIDEO PLAYBACK IN 
TEACHIR EDUCATION (C, SYMPOSIUIVl) 

PRANCES F, FULLER,Th9Univirsity of Texas 
at Austin, Organizer 

Showing ttaehers video tapes of their teaching is now a widespread 
practice, but the conceptual base for such playback is rarely explicit 
despite differing explanations of the process and effects observed The 
pur^ses of the symposium are^ to specify divergent conceptualizations 
of video playback which flow from distinct theoretical poshlons, to 
identify predictions of these divergent viewi, and to suggest crhlcal 
experiments to test thess hypothesss. 

Each view will be illustrated by procedures coniiStent with that 
view. The four viewi and thi procedurB assoctatid with iach ire: 
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behavior mddification {microteachingl; iocial psychoioglcat (dttribu- 
tign); eKperientini {interpergonaj process recall); eclectic dynamic (siif 
confrontation). 

Don Ronelii- Univ»3rsity of ChicagCs will present a paper eritiiled ''A 
Social Psychologi^l View: Attribuiion Theory and Video Pliyback/' 
Research in video playback typjGally has been conducted In the 
fr@nr»evvork of one of two basic theoretical formulations, Dither 
traditional learning theory, incorporating the notion of feedback as 
reinforcement, or Cognitive dissonance, is described by Festinger, 
Reinforcement theories subscribe to the liw of effect. Diisonanci 
theories foHowv something akin to a law of antr-effect, lahavior is 
pcrCDived as dissonant from one's ideal only when it can be viewed as 
intornally caused, i.e., not elicited by external forces, Reinforcement 
gives the individual s riason for his otherwise discrepant behavior and 
therefore should not ivoke the negative dr\m state presumed riquired 
for ■sionancB roduction. The literature is reviewed to determine under 
what conditions reinforcement and dissonance models yield accurate 
predictions. Recent work on attribution theory, m viable alternetive 
forrnulation, suggests unique predictions of effects of video |>^»iybick. 
Ongoing work designed io tost these predictioni is discusied. 

"An Experiential View of Video Playback: Interperssnal Procgss 
Recall" is to be presented by Norman L Kagan, Michigan State 
Univerpity. The objective of Interpersonal Process Recaft is to Increase 
awareneis, especially awarenesi of incongruities between what is 
perceived and felt on the one hand, and what the person iiad been 
willing or^able to acknowledge on the other hand. It is assumed that 
affect is a body state which Is internal ai well as external, that effect is 
reflected in both swareneif and physiological activity, and that 
individuals are able to use evidence of incongruity from sours^is such as 
video and physiologi^i feedback^ 

Procedures include; videotaping a counseling session; a recall 
playback session with a second counselor (the inquirer) whose function 
is to facilitate the subject's self^analysis of his underlying thoughts and 
feelings, and generally to help the subject relive the original experience; 
simulation of affect through- films engaging the viewer in jntinsi 
reiection, pieudo acceptance, seductiveness, guilt or affections video- 
taping subiecti during recall and/gr simulation sessioni; and simul- 
taneous observation by the person and the inquirer of the stimulus film, 
the subject's response to it, and a graphic visual reprisentation of 
rardiac and sweat activity. 

Frederick J, McDonatd, iducational Testing Service, will speak on 
"A Behavior Modification View of Video Playbick: Microtiaching." 
Socjal learning theory is the theory that is applied through microteach- 
ing. The two critical sets of social learning variables mediated through 
microteaching are those associated with modeling and feedback, 
Microteaching is also a way of bringing specific teaching responses 
under experimental and bihavioral conlroL Thus in each microteaching 
session, the learner emits teaching responses which are reinfor^d 
through videotape feedback or are elicited by vSiwing leaching behBvior 
which is modilid in videotape presintition. 

The purpose of research using microteaching which midiates these 
variablei is to determine the optirnum combination of riiodeling and 
feedback which strengthens specific categories of teaching responses, 
The research investigates the parameters of these variables which are 
most effective for eliciting desired teaching responses. Some inter- 
actions between type of responsB to be learned and type of treatment, 
modeling or feedback, have been found. Modeling his been found more 
effect ive than feedback whin the modeling cues are highly discrimina- 
five. Feedback appears most effBCtive with easily observed and 
reinforceable teaehin?^ behaviors. 

'*An ielectic Dynamic View of Video Playback: Self Confrontation 
in a Personili2ed Teacher Education Program'' is the topic of Frances 
F. Fujler, The University of Texas at Austm. A psychodynamic view 
posits that pursist^nee of behavior chaiiya roquires modification of § 
more or less permanent, spontaneous beliavior potential which Is 
partially outside the person s awarengsa and controL A review of tht 



risearch and theoretical fiteraturt between 1960 and 1972 about video 
playback, and other kinds of self Confrontation m education and 
psychofogy, suggests an eclectic dynamic view. Video pfay^ seems a 
powerful placebo with potential for harm as well as he* cfiango 
process includes stress; intense focus of self; identifu,.. n of dis- 
crepancies among experiencing, observation and goal; general nctivaiion 
of the system; increased realism; diiruption of behavior; reassembly of 
behavior and changes in diicrepancies, Interacting upon outcomes are 
characteristics of the subjr the performance, the feedback, the focus, 
the foruser, the feedback s luation, the subsequent in ^im situation, 
and opportunitiei for elicitation assembly and continued usfi of 
behaviors. Application requires a systjems approach including various 
subject, treatment and context combinations for various outcomes. 
This system. Personalized Teacher iducation, m described. 



8.22 THE DEVELOPMEiyT AND IMPIEMEWTATIOW OF AN 
iXPiRlENCED BASED IVIODIL FOR TRAINIM G EVALUATION 
SPECIALISTS (H, SYMPOSjUM) 

A IVIgdel for Graduate Eduction 

ROBERT BARQAR, Ohio State University 

A rriodei for gradgati education was designed which provides a 
CDmpreheniivi framework for (1) conceptualising the parameters of a 
training program, (2) identifying and defining the operations of a 
training program, and (3) Identifying and designing the procedures, 
policies, documents and Instruments necessary in operating a training 
program. The model Is based upon a systematic review of many of the 
problems now facing higher education and Is designed to provide a basis 
for the amelioration of these problems. Although it is being imple- 
mented initially in the field of evaluation, the model is applicable to 
other f ields, 

A Review of Major Divelopment and Implemintitlon Activities 

JACK SANDERS, Ohio State Univirsity 

The following developments are reviewed as exemplars: (I) recruit- ^ 
ment and selection procedures. Including strategies for attracting 
^ndidates from specific target populations and criteria for selection; 
{b) the student handbook, which e)splicates admission policies and 
proeedures; (3) the projict resource data bank, which provides storage 
and retrieval of information eoncirning consortium agenciis, students, 
inilructional materials; (4) the adjunct professer handbook, which 
details the role gf eoniortium agency representatives; (5) the universe 
of evaluation competinciis^ which provide a. mechanism for generating 
student programs, for defining needed instructional development 
activities, and for matching students with appropriate internships and 
jobs; and (S) selected Instructional packages. 



9,01 ADOLiSCENCE AND SOCIAL REFORM IN HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVi (F) 

MICHAEL KATZ, Ontario Institute for Studiis in iducation 

The three panelists will explort the significant intellectuai and 
institutional factors which conditioned the education of the adolescent. 
Several viewpoints will be presented, tmttfoying various correlations 
between assumptions ibout child development and their translation 
into institutional forms. Demographic patterns will illuminate the 
varied stresses and effects of institutional impact. Comparative patterni 
of lOth ind 20th century activities in this sphere of education will 
explore many other conditioning aspects of social structure and culture. 
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10.01 FACTORS RELATING TO CORRESPONDiNCE AND OTHER 
NON'TRADITIONAL INSTRUCTION (C. SYMPOSIUM) 

Kifvl L. SMART, United States Armed Forcfii Initituti. Organlitr 

imphasis on correbpsndenre insiructiQn, CAI (Computer Assisted 
Instruction), CVA\ (Cornputer Managed Instruction), and other forms of 
rTontraditional inslruction has prompted eortsiderable reiearGh, Since 
the research is diverse, often incorporating data from a myriad of 
sources, a mutual exc^hange bitvveen reseirchers, theoreticlani, and 
prcici it loners Is desirablj. The symposium will incorporate research 
conduetid on nontfaditional inttruction, pottntlaMy riigvant prsie 
learning research, and means of e^^essing the effecti of instruetionai 
techniques, is will as coniideration of the proetlcal Import of the 
fesedrch. - 

"The Role of Reidability*' will be presented by George R, Klari, 
Oliio University. A major concern in correspond?nce Instruetion is 
getting itudents to cTomplite courses. One of the variabiis that appears 
te affect the probability of courso completion is "'riadabiMty levtL** 
Readability is typically estimated by applying formulas which use 
counts of style eliments to arrive at scores predictive of reader 
difficulty. Such scorig are related to the comprehiniibility of written 
material, the speed with which it can be read, and iti acciptability. 

In a recent study, the author analyzid 30 lets of USAFI course 
materials using an automated version of the Fleseh "Reading iase" 
readability formula. Subsequently, USAFI officiali found a rank^order 
ODrreiation of ,87 between the scores and courie cQmpletion data 
(holding length, a critical variibli, constant). It appears that this 
relationship, as well as others involving instruntionil material, may be 
summariied in the following way: 



Reader acting Reader acting Readability Level 
Ability on Motivation on of IVIaterial 



produces 
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Reader Performance 

Lawrence T, Fraie, Bell Laboratories^ will spiak on "Somt 
Csrrispondence between Correspondince In the Laboratory and 
Instructlenal Contexts.'' The Importance of eorreipondince instruction 
IS iometlmes undiriitlmated. Surveys mdicati that it is widely adopted, 
economical, and effective. It provides the primary source of Instruetipn 
in seme ^untries (e.g,, the UJJ.RJ; its costs amount to about 
one-fifth the cost of resident instruction per student hour, and studiei 
show that it tiaches as well as or better than risldent instruction. 

Instruction throuih formal correspondenga couries Is a special ease 
of learning from pros& materials, Two major problem areas are 
discusied In this paper: first, how instructional materials might biit be 
conitructed (structure), and ieoond, given a itruetured set of written 
materials, how study activities might be controlled ihraugh \^rlDUs 
ad|unet aids (control). For both itructuri and control, the author eftei 
liberatory results on leafning from prose, and how those riiulti 
providid inputs to the analysli and/or design of initructlanal gorrii- 
pondf nee. 

In his 'The Use of Teit Data In Nontraditlonal liistructbn/* Robert 
L. Brennan of the State University of New York at Stony Brook 
oommenti that ewaluatprs often fall to ippreciati that data gathered 
from tests In nontraditjoiial Instructfon Is (and should be) usad for 
several quite different evaluation purposei, Thli dlverilty of purpoies 
often leads to eonfusion in the collection of meaningfui data and the 
use of approprlatQ analytic techniques for analyiing ^ueh datai Tho uii 
of two types of tests (criterion fafefencid and norm referen^d testi), 
the colleetlon of two types of data (conventional rlght^wrong dita and 
confidence data), and the uis Of appraprliti analytie tfohnlques In thi 
evaluation of (1) itudent performanci, (2) Instfuetlonal effictlveneis, 
and (3) test Items for nontradltlonil madoi of teaching wjll be 
: conilderad* The above topics will bi considered In thi aqntejct of a 



proposed taifQnomy for the use of test data In instruction, Considera' 
tion will be given to the impact of computers in the coliectlon. analysis, 
arid use of test data in the instructional contej^t. 

"CALS (Computer Assisted Lessons) Research and Evaluation: An 
Interim Report" will be presented by Clay V. Brlttain, United States 
Armed Forces Institute. A procedural varioble, the use of computers to 
icore the students* assignments, is being studied as it affects perform 
mante on correspondence courses. The format used is known as 
CALS-Computer Assisted Lesson Service, Courses were converted to 
an objective type lisson format which the student responded to using 
an elictronically read answer sheet. The computer scored the lessons 
and printed comments to the student regarding the ipecific answer 
selected, CQmparid to the convintional course format, the CALS 
wrslon positively affected lesson submisiions, but had no effect on 
final examination scores. The effects of this procedure en cempletion 
rates have not, as of this time, been asiessid. It Is presumed that CALS 
will be a viable factor, particularly for identifiable subject matter area 
courses. 

''Computer— Aided Authoring of Instructional Materiali'' is the 
topic of Lawrence Stolurow, SUMY at Stony Brook, Educational 
technology has formulated quality eontral precidures to be used in 
developing and evaluating instructional matirials, These procedures 
require a compyter for their reliable and efficient use. The problems 
and approaches to their solution will be discussid. Computer aids In the 
initial preparation of materials, in their formative evaluation and in 
research and sumrriative evaluation, will be described, initially develop, 
ment is aided by generators of which there are two types: code and 
substance. Both will be described. The pfoblem of coherence involved 
in relating objectives, test items and instruetionai materials will be 
analyzed, and the types of sof twara and the kinds of algorithms used 
will be illustrated. The general nature of the system architecture needed 
to devalop and manage the processing af Instructlorial materials for 
nontraditlonal applirations will be describid. 



10.06 TEACHiNG AND STUDEiyTAGHIiViMENT(C) 

Thi Influance of IfK of Student and Sex of Teacher on Studants' 
Aghieviniint and Evaluatlan of the Teaphir 

CATHLEiN STASl,SUSAN WilNiERG, and FRiDERICK J. 
MCDONALD, idueatignBl Testing Service 

The relation between the congruence of sex of student and sex of 
teacher to the studint's achievement and evaluation of the teacher has 
not been established satisfactorily. In a study of this relation, 24 
Ehgliih and sQclai studies teachers wfre randomly assigned to classes 
composed of randomly assigned studints. These teachers taught the 
lame two week course In their subjem. Students' achlfvemant was 
meaiured; itudents also rated their teachers. An analysis of covariance 
With aptitude as covarlate showed no interaction effect In English 
eliisis. There may be one for social itudles classes, but It Is confounded 
by, a teacher-iex and aptitude Interaction. The results for achlevemint 
and ratings were comparable. 

The Relation of Student AEhievtment and Student Ratings of 
Teachers 

DAVID PQTTiR, PAUL NAUlN.and ANNi LiWANDOTOKI, 
fducatianil Testing Sirvlee 

Two conflicting hypotheses are that students' ratlngi of teachers 
wrrelite with the students' achievemant and that they do not. These 
hypotheiei are dlffleult to test under ordlriary classroom cendltioni. 
Twelve ingllsh and 12 social itudles teaeheri were randomly aiilgnid 
to Qliiiii to which 20 students had bien randomly asilgned, iaeh 
tsuflht thi same two-wiak course In hii own subjiut area, Aehlevement 
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was measured at the end of the course; ell student! rited thair teiehers. 
IMo relatien was found between aehlevemtnt and ratings m English 
clasies,- a modest one was found in social studies glasses, 

Ins^easing Student Achjeyement by Teacher Incentive 

R!CH ARD W, HISLOP, Bristol, Virginia School System, 
JOSiPH C, JOHNSON II, University of Connecticut, and 
Eiaine A, Plosi, University of Virginia 

This project utilized teacher incentive payments to increase student 
achievirngnt gains in rBading and to increase children's self-concepts 
and attitudes toward liarning to read. Criterion referenced measures 
indicated students achieved maximum or near maximum mastery of 
IPO's. Numberi of objgctivei mastered and percentages of mastery 
increaspd. Norm riference measures indlcatid average achievement of at' 
least expected gains and from 20 to 180 percent more In most cases, 
Af festive measures dimonitrated program students developed poiitive 
attitudes toward reading, instruction and testing, and task oriented 
work habits. These student achievements resulted In Incentive bonus 
payments from $770 to Si ^00. 

Teaahers' Attrjbutioni of ReipDnilbility for Studint SuGoeis 
and Failure Following InformatiDnal Febdbecki A Field 
Verffjcation 

CAROLi AMiSand RUSSiLL AMES, Indiana University 

The purpose Of the study was to test the effects of motivational and 
informationaj factors on leacheri' and observiri' caiual attributions for 
student success or faiijre in an Instructional setting. Teachers taught a 
lesson to a group of children and received informational feedback about 
their teaching behavior. They were asked to account for either a 
student's success or failure by designating those factors which caused 
the student's performance. Observers, receiving the same information^ 
responded to the same questionnaire, Support for a motivatlonaj 
hypothesis was not found; howviver, the study demonstrates a differ^ 
ence in the information processing between participants and observers, 

iffects of Teachers' Cognitive Demand Stylas on Pupil 
Learning 

WILLIAM W. LYNCH, CAROLi AMES, CORINNl BARGER, 
iTiPHEN HILLMAN, end SUSAN WISiHART, 
Indiana Univ^riity 

Two experlmenti were conducted to compare the effects of two 
different iKperlmentallyonduced orientations toward lesson obiectivei 
on teacher eognltivi demands and pupil learning. In each eKperiment 36 
studgnt teachers were assigned to one of two teaching condltloni, iach 
condition required the teacher to teach a lesson to a group of eight 
pupils. Both conditions used the same content but differed ip that one 
group was oriented to tiach for a renell objectivi, thg other for con^pt 
mastery and transfer. Both experiments yielded differences between 
recall and concept conditions In teachers* cognitive dBmand styles and 
In pupil learning. 

The Effect of Relevant Teaohing Practice on the Ellcltatlon 
of Student Achlevinient ' 

WILLI AlVl B. MOODY and R, BARKER BAUSILL, 
University of Delaware 

Repeated failures to discriminate between trained experienced 
teachers and untrained inexpefienced non-teachers give rise to the 
supposition that the behavior of feachlng may be eNempt from the 
principle that relevant practice in a task facllltatei subsiquent per- 
formance In that task. Two experiments were carried out to test this 



hypothesis, Expirlment I demonstrated a teaching practice effect for 
inixperiinctd teachers. Essperiment II replicated this finding while 
employing slightly more experienced teachers indicating that the effiict 
may be attributable to famlllariiation and interaction with specific 
Curriculum matirials rather than solely a generaliied "iearnlng to 
teach" phenomenon specific to Inexperienced teacheiSi 



10.07 RECALL OF PROS! (C) 

Learning and Recall of ^djectlve^NDun Phrasei witliin Prosi 

JOHN W, OSBORNE, University of Alberta 

Redintegraiive theory was extrapolated to the learning and recall of 
adjectlve-noun (A-IM) phrases yyithin prose. Although noun components 
were recalled more often than were the adjectival components or the 
whole phrases, they did not have the redlntegrative power of the 
adjectival romponents, The retrieval ggymmetry found was in the 
opposite direction to that reported for free and paired^aisoclate recall 
studies. Results did not support the extrapolation of redlntegrative 
th^ry to cued recall within prose. The importance of adjectival 
wmponents was attributed to their superiority to nouns in regard to 
cue function and susceptibility to learning, 

Lo^ of Retrieval information in Prose Recall 

JEROMi R.SiHULSTER, JOWIM P, MCLAUGHLIN and 
JAMES H, GROUSE, Univirsity of Delaware 

Input orders and output orders of four stories assembled into a 
pasiagi ware iystematieally variid to study the primary effect In prose 
free recall, Recall was high for all first input stories regardless of output 
position and high for all first output itorles regardless of input position. 
Recall for fourth input story wai low with the Interpolated recall of 
even one story. The results imply that proactive interference may affect 
the nature of retrieval cues in memory. In addition, output interference 
generated during the recall task may hinder ricalL This interference 
seemed to affect recall of later input stories. . - * 

The Effect of Subjective Organization on the RecalG of Prose 
BRUCE DUNN, University of West Florida 

Equal numbers of males and females read prose passages and then 
organiied concepts taken from them using a Mandlir sorting task. 
Number of categories used In iorting affected recall only with female 
subjects. Both sexes" took significantly more time in sorting into 
increased categories, but did not differ in the imognt of time taken, 
thus suggesting that the effect of categories on recall Is sex^llmlted* No 
eyidence of clustering of sorting categories during recall was found. 
These result! suggest that more compli>c forms of subjective organlza^ 
tion need to be identified to test iti effects on the recall of prose. 

Is Organization of Prose IVIatgrlals Related to Amount of 
Recall? 

GiRALD R.KISSLER and KINNETH E, LLOYD, Washington 
State University 

Previous studlii have often found no relitionihlp between organizi- 
tlon of prose matnrials and amount of recall, The present study found a 
modest correlation (r = .32) between physical reorganiiation of 
scrambled lentences and a ihort aniwir essay test, It was easier to 
organize the related sentences, and recall was also significantly higher (p 
< .01). Organization ^ Trials was found to be the best predictor of 
amount of recajlj which was Interpretid ai an Interaction between 
organization and acquisition. Ricall was higher with wtll^rganlzed 
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materials, but recall increased with successive presentations even when 
organizitton was held constant. 

The iffepts of Prose Orgenizition and individual 
Differencis on Free Recall 

THOIVIAB JAIVtiS and BOBBY R. BROWN, 
Florida Stale University 

Psisags? ofganized by incept names, concept attributes and by 
randomiziitfon were presented to students for itudy and recall, and 
measures of verbal comprehension, verbal creativity, asiociative 
memory, elosure, and subjective organizotion were taken. The name 
group r.?cailed more correct statementi than the other groups; 
cluftering by names was predominant for all groups, and unique 
patterns of correlations were obtained among cognitive factors and 
recall icores lor each group. These results indicate that a highly 
organized pasiage and the use of a preferred recall strategy yield 
superfor ficall, and that cognitive factorg need to be considered In the 
design of instruction. 



10.08 EDUCATION OF THE GIFTID (C) 

Eduf^tional FaGilftitlon for MathimatiGally end 
SGtintifiGatly PrecoGiQUi Vouth 

LYNN H. FOX and JULIAN C. STANLEY, 
The Johni Hopkins University 

This report is on the articulation of individualized educational 
programs for mathematically and icientifically talented youth. 
Emphasis is en ej^ploring alternatives to regular high school matrlcula^ 
lion for junior high itudents with mathematical aptitude, interest, and 
rronifest achievement^ Coniideration is given to the use of college level 
toiti in the educational planning proKss, The Importance of Individual 
differences, such as sex, is explored. The Impact of generalized 
approaches for the enhancing of educational experience to Improve the 
cognltivi and sociahemotional development of these students is 
discussed. Implications for future research and fleJcible educational 
planning for the gifted are presented. 

The Three Year B.A.-Who Will Choose It? Who Will Senefit? 

JDAN S. STARK, Goucher College 

Characteristics of studems at a women^s liberal arts college who 
have selected an entirely optional three year degree program are 
eompared with characterisllos of students in the lami collegB class who 
.rejected the acceleration option. The report focuses on traditional 
ucademic predictors, socio-economic background, attitudes toward 
acceleration and towards the college climate, as well as on academic 
achievement in college. Information about students who choose to 
accelerate their education and who benefit from the decision has 
important implicatlqns for counseling and eurrlcular change in view of 
current widespread emphasis on the Carnegie Commission recommenda- 
tion for a time-compressed B,A, 

DisGDvering Quantitative PreGOGity 

DANIEL P, KEATING and JULIAN C. STANLiY, 
The Johns Hopkins University 

In order to discover those few students who are operating at an 
except ionally hifjh level of ability In mathematics and quantitative 
sciences early In their academic careers (sixth through eighth grfldes}, it 
is necessary to use higher level tests than are normally administered in 
ichool losting programs. Teste at age'in-grade level are not usually 
appropriate because of their lack of ceiling for thesy itudenti. The 



rasulti of testing large numbers of gifted studentf wfth appropriately 
difficult tests on several ocsilons are reported. The importanci and 
implications of adequate testing for identifying the gifted and faciiita!- 
ing their educational development are discussed. 



10.09 READING: III (Z) 

Experiiiiintaj ResearGh In Reading— Some Conslderatians 
in Regard to Design 

JACQUILIN STITT and J. JAAP TUINMAN, 
Indiana University 

Many eisperimental studies in reading involvemanipulation of tekts, 
either in form or In content. Frequently the effect of this manipulation 
is aisessed by aiking comprehinslon queitlons. The rilitionship among 
alternate ta^ti and among texts and questions is often ambi juous, 'his 
paper deals with a systematic analysis of relationships between 
independent and depindent variables In this type of study, A system 
for generating variable arrays Is proposed which allows anticipation of 
difficulties In ex^rlmental designs requesting Identical operatlonaliza- 
tlon of the dipendgnt triable in the face of nonHdentieal questions 
and/or passages. 

Making Deciiions on the Passage DipendenQy of Reading 
CompreKinslon Itims-Some Uiif ul Statiitios 

J. JAAP TUINMAN and MARY E. HALPIN, 
Indiana University 

A griai number of Iterni on standard I zed reading comprehension 
tests can be answered without prior reading of the passages upon which 
the Items are based. This tends to Invalidate such items. The proportion 
of GOrreet risponisi to an Item without the passage present is often 
used as that item's passage dependency inde?<. It Is shown that this 
inde)^ is ambiguous. Additional statistics are propoied which are 
dirivible from routine item analysis data, Applieation of these statistics 
to data for S widely used reading tests based on 1800 respondents to 
each test. Is discussed, 

DIaliRt in Relation to Reading Aohiivenient 

MARILYN S, LUCAS and HARRY SINGER, 
University of California, Riverside 

Significant relationships found between language background, ITPA, 
and oral reading performance in 60 Mes^ican^American children in 
grades one to three suggest that: {1) the nature of the relationships 
change with age, and (2) bilingual background bicomes more involved 
as lyntactical and meaning comple?city of the reading task increases. 
The data tend to support Chgmsky's position In three theoretical 
viewpoints of the relationship between dialect and reading achievement, 

PhonDlogical and SemantiG Componenti of Words in 
Beginning Reading 

JAN AM, LUCAS, Stanford University 

A stage procesilng model of beginning reading was postulated to 
ronsist of three Independent stages: visual coding, acoustic cod/ng, and 
wmprthension. Support for the model was obtained by testing the 
Independence of word components and prefamlllariiotion proaidures. 
An analysis of variance revealed comprehension to be significantly 
affocted by semantic components of words (word famillaffty and 
ooncreteness) and by a meaning-related pfefamiliarliation. Visual and 
acoustic coding were affected by phonological components of words 
(the number of vowels and regularity of vowel pronundatlon} and by a 



word rehearsal prifimiliarization. An analysis of pronunciation errors 
indicated that viiual eoding is affected by letter cluster familiafity. 

A Compirisan of the Ward Reeognltion Pro^siei of Beginning 
and Expirienced Riada'i 

EILEiN C, ROBINSON and WILLIAM i. GjLLOOLY, 
Rutgirs Univeriity 

Past rasgarch has pfesentid conflicting views on tho word recogni- 
tion processes of begin ning versus experienced readers. This incongruity 
was inveitigated by cQmparing the performance of these two groups on 
the same word recognition task. A three-factor, repeated measures 
design was employed to study the responses of first- and eighth^raders 
as they searched for words in two different print configura- 
tjons--normal and mi)?ed-^se. Subjects at both grade levels circled 
significantly fewer words in the mixid'Case configuration. The risulis 
were interpreted as supporting the theory that beginning readers use the 
same feature sranning process as do e?epercenced readers^ 



10.10 THE NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF THI HIGH 
SCHOOL CLASS OF 1972 (E, SYMPOSIUIVI) 

HENRY S, DYER, iducationil Testing Service, Chairman 

A summary of the experiences of the UJ, Office of Education and 
the Educational Testing Service in conducting a national longitudinal 
study of the high school class of 1972 will be presented. The study 
provides statistics of the experiences of a national sample of students as 
they move out of the American high schogl syitem, Informitlon is 
being gathered on the post -secondary activities of high school graduates 
as they enter the iabor fori^, go to coMigi, Join the armed forces* get 
marriedj go to a vocational schogl^ or are unemployed^ Thi Study wai 
undertaken in January of 1972 and is ejcpected to continue until 1978 
or 1980, 



10.1S THE ETHNIC VARIABLE IN GOUNSELING:THRiE 
iXPERIMENTAL STUDIES (1, SYMPOSIUIVI) 

RAY E. HQSFORD, University of California, Santa Barbara, 
Chairman 

Three experimental studies which were designed to test behavioral 
CQunseling prpcedures with Mexican-American subjects are described* 
The studies were implemented In field settings with three different age 
levels; elementary, junior high and adult. Three different criterion 
variables were promoted. These included incriasing reading behaviors, 
learning decisionmaking skills and improving marital and family 
relationships. The specific experimental treatments employed were 
Culturally appropriate reinforcement menus, videataped Anglo and 
Mexican-American social models, and behavior rehearsal-=therapeutic 
listening respectively. 

The symposium hag both scientific and educational ImplicatiDnSi 
The f indings add to knowledge in the area of reinforcement andiocial 
learning theories by Investigating a little researched variable in 
learning-ethnic characteristics. The fact that the studies took plati in 
actual field settings and promoted desired educational and social 
Outcomes increases their significance to both researchers and praeti' 
t loners, 

Stephen Bowles of the Univeriity of California in Santa Barbara will 
present a paper entitled "The Ethnic Variable as a Factor in 
Reinforcement." The subjects tested were 136 fourth-, fifths and 
ii^th^rade students enrolled In reading classes during a five week 
surnmer schooL The experimental treatment was exposure to a 
reinfor cement menu containing 17 different reinforcers. Reinforcomeni 



was contingent upon: (1) specific reading behaviort during reading 
period, or (2) reading a book. The experimental group demonstrated a 
significant increase in the percentage of students engaged in reading 
behavieri during free choice claii time over three observation peTiods. 
Non'Spanish and female experimental group subjects and the total 
ej^perjmental group read significantly more books during the treatment 
period. Spanish surname experimental grbup subjects and the total 
e)<perimental group displayed significantly better summer school 
attendance. Culturally appropriate reinforcers for Spanish surname 
subjects wiri not Identiffed at a critical level of significance, Hovyever, 
the potential for developing such reinforcers did evidence itself for 
those few students who chose these specifically oriented reinforcers, 

'The ithnic Variable as a Factor in Social Modeling/' presented by 
Louis A. J, M. de Vlsser of Loyola University of Los ADgelii, 
investigated the relative effects of ethnic characteristics (Angio and 
Mexican-American) of social models, counselors and itudents on the 
acquisition and performance of modeled behaviors. All social models, 
counselors and subjects participating In the study were males. The 
subjects were eight h^rade students who had volunteered to reciive 
special counseling,' The experimental treatment consisted of three 
snsecutive cOuriseling sessions during which video-tapes relative to 
decision-making were presented and discussed. Evaluation prQceduris 
included questionnaires to assess recall, and interviews to assess 
pirformance of the modeled behaviors, Anglo and Mexican-Ameridan 
social modeii and counselors were equally affective In promoting 
imitative behaviors. Anglo subjects engaged in a greater performance of 
the Criterion behaviors than did Mexican-American subjects, but no 
differences for reeali were found. The Intefaction of ethnic eharacter^ 
istlcs did not significantly affect the extent of the criterion behaviors, 

"Counsiling Low Socioeconomic Mexican-American Women/* the 
subject of a paper by Teresa Ramirei Boulette, Santa Barbara County 
Mental Health Services, tested experimentally the therapeutic effective- 
niis of two counseling strategies, Therapeutle Listening and Behavior 
Rehearsal, with low Income Mexican American women. Attainment of 
five client specific goals as, measured by the Goal Attainment Scale was 
defined as therapeutic effect Iveiiess, Attendance In therapy was used as 
an additional dependent variable. The following hypotheses were 
tested; {1) Exposure to iehavior Rehearsal would effect more favorable 
therapeutic outcomes In terms of client-specific goals and more 
frequent attendance at troatment; (2) Treatment attendance would be 
pOiitively rorrelated to therapeutic outcomes; (3) Spanish would be 
more frequently prefirred In counseling than Ingllsh. 

The study also sought answers to five research quest Ions concerned 
with* (1) the client's ethnic, socioeconomic and personal character' 
istlei; (2) pjoblem areas presented at the intake interview; (3) problem 
areas discussed during counseling; (4) the client*i referral source, and 
(5) the utiliiatlon of available transportation and baby-sitting services. 
The risulti of the study showed that Behavioral Rehearsal treatment 
procedures produced statistically significant differences in promoting 
more favorable therapeutic outcomes on one area of the five GAS 
scales. Considerable dimographic data were obtaiiied in answer to .the 
five research qijestlons. These data were used to define more accurataiy 
the characteristics of this ethnic group. 

10.16 MATRIX SAMPLING METHODOLOGY (D and NCME) 

A Note on Allotting Itims to Subtests in Multiple MatriK 
Sampling 

DAVID M, SHOEMAKER, Southwest Regional Laboratory 
for iducaiional Research md Development 

Investigated emplricallv through post mortem ilem-ejominee 
sampling were the relative merits of two altortiative proeedurei for 
allocating items to subtests in multiple matrix sampling and the 
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feaiibjlity of using the jaekknife In approKimiting stondard errors of 
estimate. The results indieate clearly that a partially balan^d 
incomplete block design is prefereble to random sampling in allocating 
items to subieiti. The jackknife was found to better ipproxjrtiaty 
Standard errors of estimate in the latter item allocation procedure than 
in the fcrmer. Theie and other results are discussed in detaiL 

Itim-iximinee Simpling: Optimum Number of Items and 
Examiniii 

Mabel LAI YIKIG MOY and ROiERT S, iARCIKO\A^Kl, 
Ohio University 

Using a computer'bosid Monte Carlo approach to generate item 
responseSj the results of this study indiciie that, when item discrimina- 
tion indices are considered^ item-examinee sampling procedures having 
iht'same number of obsBrvitions have different itandard errors in 
estimating both test mean and test varianee. With certain types of tests, 
a single item-examinee sampling plan would not yield optimal, i.e.. 
smallest standard error, astlmaies of both ^ and . That is, one 
sampling plan would be needed to optimally estimate ^ and another to 
optimally estimate f/^ , In addition, it was found that single exhaustion 
of the item set was sufficient foi BStimating both u and «^ , 

The Matrix Test Analyils Program: A Maasuriment Hiuristic 

RICHARD W. DAVIS, Indiana University and 
WILLIAM E. LOADMAN, Ohio State University 

A subjeei by item matrix of test responses is shown to be a useful 
heuristic in criterion refereneed and norm referenced test inalyiii, and 
in the teaching of measurement. The pattern of responses within the 
nrtatrix provides indications of item lnteractionS( weak deeeptors, and 
mnventional test statistics, Th^ strong visual analogy between the 
matrix arid test parameters makes the matrij^ a useful teaehing aid and 
analytical tooL 

Approximating Standsrdizid Achievement Test Norms With 
a ThioretlEal Model 

DALi C. BRAIMDiNBURG, University of Illinois and 
ROBERT A. FORSYTH, University of Iowa 

This study was undertaken to answer the following research 
question: Can standardized achievement test norms be better estimated 
with a theoretical probability model other than the nigatlve hyper- 
geometric model? Ninety norms distributions from two standardlied 
achievement test batteries (ITBS and ITID) were fitted by sIk modeli. 
The results strongly supported the Pearson Type I mode! (four 
moments) as the beit-fitting curve. It was concluded that this Type I 
model could provide a viable alternative to the negative hypergeometric 
model for use in approximating distrlbutloni when moment eitiniates 
are obtained from multiple matrix sampling or item sampling pro- 
cadures. 

Further Studies of Linear Prediotion Following , 
Matrix Sampling 

DAVID J. KLi I NKE, Syracuse Unlverirty 

In a poit mortem study, it is demonitratid that linear prediction is 
as effective as computing a negative hypirgeometrjc distribution for 
estimating test norms following matrix iampling from a total test vvith a 
highly skewed score distribution, provided the same prediction coeffU 
citnt is used for all examinee groups. It Is also dimonstratid impirically 
and atgabrajcally that using a coefficjint unique to each eKimlnie 
group produeii dfitrlbuiions of predictid total'test scorti with "IniuffN 



cient" ^riance, Implicationi for measurement practice and statistical 
theory are discuss^. 



10.17 MODILS OF BIAS FOR USING TESTS IN (D, 
SYMPOSIUM) 

GARY R. HANSON, Ameri^n College Testing Program, 
Chalrmin 

"li Cylture-Fairness Objective or Subjective?*' will be discussed by 
Richard i» Darlington, Cornell Uniwersity, The ieafch for a satisfactory 
obieetive definition of a culture fair test Is doomed to failure, except in 
the special ^se in which different cultural groups have the same mean 
icorei on the erliirion varlabli to be predicted by the test. In the 
general case, it can be shown that no test (except one with the rare 
quality of perfect validity) can meet all the criteria reasonably expected 
of a ''culture fair'* tesi. The ieareh for an objective definition of 
culture-fairness must therefore be replaced by a subjtiCtive judgment of 
the degree of validity a tester Is willing to sacrifice In order to select 
rtiQreor fewer members of eertsin cultural groups. 

Robert L, Linn, Iduational Testing Service, will discuss "Fair Test 
Use in Selection.'' The implications of basing predictions for minority 
group memberi on regrission equatloni derived for mijsriiy group 
members are considered in terms of (1) systematic over- or under- 
predlctlon for minority group members, and (2) the proportions of 
minority group students who are predicted to achiivi among the top 
25%, 50, or 75% of the study sample In comparison to thy proportions 
actually doing so. Data from three previous studies m which SAT scores 
Win used to predict freshmen grsdes for white students and black 
students at a total of 22 Institutions are used for three analyses. 
Systematic errors of prediction when pridicilons for women are based 
on regression equations derived for men are also reported using data 
from ten colleges, Darlington's (1971) recent proposal that the criterion 
N^riable be adjusted for cultural background is reviewed and the 
impljMtioni of this proposal for test construction are coniidered. 

Nancy S, Cole, The American College Testing Program, will discuss 
"A IVlodel for Fairness in Selection." Several models of test bias, or its 
converse fairness, examine bias from the point of view of the selecting 
institution for which the greatest concern is selecting people who will 
be successful. Under th^e models fairness is defined as selecting 
students with romparable chances of success or some similar definition. 
However, when fairness is examined from the applicant's point of view 
a different definition emerges. To the applicant, fairness may require 
the guarantee of equal opportunity of selection for groups of 
^tentlally successful applicants regardless of group membership based 
on race, sex, or other characteristics. A model using this definition of 
fairness Is presentid and its Implications and possible applications are 
discussed. 

Lloyd G. Humphreys, University of lllinojs, will discuss '■Fairness in 
Test Use with Individuals and Falrneis In Selection," It is important to 
distinguish between the fairness of a test for Individuals and the fairness 
of a selection program based on use of a test. It must be acknowledged 
at thi Qutsei that no statiitlcal definition of fairness will ever be 
accepted . ai ^mpletely satisfactory for either of the two ways 
described above In which fairness of a test Is used. With rispect to the 
fairness of a tilt In use with Indlvlduali, the following definition is 
suggested: Fairness requires that the standard error of iitlmate be made 
as small as possible and that the expected score of the individuol bo 
unblaiid, With respect to the fairness of a selection progrim based on 
use of a test or tests, the social costs of making errors of the two types 
should be balanced against each other for each selection program and 
pfrhipi for dlfferint groups dimographiMlfy defined as wall, 
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10.20 IVieASUREIVieNT OF CRiATIVITY (D and NCME) 

DiVilopmint of Pro visional Criterm for the Study of Saientif Ic 
CrBativity 

NORMAN FRiDERIKSEN, FRANKLIN EVANS, and WILLIAM C. 
WARD, EduMtional Teitrng Service 

A test of one aspect ef scientific creativity, the ability tofofmulate 
hypotheses lo aceount for research findings, \nbs given to 400 college 
students, along with ability and pirsonality measurei, Scoris for 
qiiantity and quality of hypotheses were reliible and showed evidence 
of conitruct validity, Both quantity and quality feedback had their 
major tffect on the quantity of IdtaSi DBvilopment of measures of 
other aspects of the research enterprise ii underway, intended to lead to 
a set of eriterion measures to be used In basic studiei of scientific 
creativity and potentially In the selection and training of creative 
scientists, 

Effioti of Training on Riting Reljabilrty is Estimitid by 
Anova Pmcedurai, for Fluinoy Tests of Creativity 

CYNTHIA L, WILLIAMS, University of Pittsburgh 

Each test in the Divergent Production battery requires the examinee 
to produce a response. Since these responses must be evaluated, the 
factor of rater judgment influences the rillability of scores. The 
problem of scoring reliability is one which pervadei the literature on 
creativity research, where either low estimates or no estimates have 
been reported when tests from the battery are used. Tho purpoie of this 
itudy was to develop a training program for raters of some Divergent 
Production fluency factor tests and to evaluate this program. An 
experimental design was generated for the evaluation and the scoring 
reliabitity was estimated through analysis of variance procedures. 
General principles for training raters and for analyzing the resuits of the 
del jgn will be discussed. 

Multiwiate Analysis of the Relationship Between IQ and 
Cr^tivity 

JOHN FOLLMAN, EDWARD UPRiCHARD, University Qf South 
Florida 

WAYNE MALONi and RICHARD COOP. Pasco Comprehensive 
High School 

The obieetiveof this study wss to conduct an intensive investigation 
of the relationship between Lorge Thorndike IQ subtest and TorraL 
creativity subtest scores, Ss were 1i4 twelfth graders, First order partial 
correlations were about .50 between different sets of creativity subtests 
with different IQ subtests partlalled out, Canonical correlations 
between sets of creativity subtests vis a vis sets of IQ subtests were 
about .40, Multiple regression analyses indicated that diffirent Individ- 
ual IQ subtests accounted for smalhamsunts of creativity subtests' 
variance and combinations of IQ subtests accounted for larger but still 
small imounts of creativity subtests* variirice. 

Teacher Behavior Related to Pupil Creativity and Asiessnient 
Stratagem 

THOMAS J, RDOKEY, Research for Better Schools, Inc, 
FRANCIS J. RiARDON, Pa. Dept. of Education 

In this study, the evaluation of pupil Greativity wii partitioned Into 
affective and cognitive components while teacher behavior was divided" 
into clissroom praetices and teacher attitude. Nine hundred, forty-five 
fifth grade pupili from a small city district were studied for one yBar. 

The teacher attitude measure did not relate to creative ability and. 
only Uhidlrectisnally to creative attitude/ The teacher's classroom 
praatices rBlatod to criatfve nbility but not creative attltudi. 

ejIc 



The interfelaiionships suggest the multidimensional nature of 
a^Ejtivity assessment in the classroom setting. 

13,01 RESEARCH IN CDUNSELIiyGi FUTURI DIRfCTIOWS 
(E JXPERIIVIENTAL SYIVIPOSIUIV!) 

N. KENNETH LAF LEUR, Univirsiiy of Vliginla, Ghairman 

The focus of- the symposium will be the stimulation of counseling 
research. A conversational format and small group discussion will be 
utilized to achieve the symposium objectives. The objectives are: (1) to 
present varied positions regarding the directions for fesearch in 
QOynseling, (2) to provide opportunitiis for audience Interaction with 
leading counseling research, rs in a small group setting, and (3) to 
stimulate counseling research in the directions proposed. 

The members of the symposium panel are Richard Dustln of the 
University of Iowa, John D. Krumholti of Stanford Univefslty, Norman 
Sprinthall of the University of Minnesota, and Carl Thoresen of 
Stanford University, N, Kenneth LaFleur of the Univeriity of Virginia 
will serve as the panel chairman and discussion leader. 

The panel members will not present papers but rather present their 
views regarding counseling research directions, and interact with each 
other in a Mnveriational format during the first portion of the meeting. 
The final ^rtion of the symposium will be devoted to small audience 
group discuiiions led by the Individual panel members. The small 
groups will focus on generating research projects in the direction 
proposed by the specific panel member group leader. 



13.0B HOMOSEXUALITY: OUT OF THE IDUCATIOWAL CLOSET 
(EJYIVIPOSIUIVI) 

WALTER M, MATHEWS, University of Mississippi, Chairman 

The treatment that edurators have generally given to homosexuality 
reflects an unfortunate potpourri of prijudieaand misinformstldn that 
Is shared by a great portion of the public. Recently, there have been 
glimmers of enlightenment in educational circles. The purpose of this 
symposium Is to reflect some of the progress that is biing made in 
education in accepting gay men end women, to point to some of the 
places where much more change is needed, and to describe the role that 
educatori ran play if they are truly concerned with ail their students. 

In the background paper of the symposium, **HQmose)sua|ity; An 
idueatlonal Confrontation," Walter M. Mathews of the University of 
Mississippi will discusi the traditional approachgs tai<en by educators 
toward homoseNualiiy and the dilemma of sorting the gays from the 
itralghts, 

Barbara Qlttlngs, who Is the Coordinator of the Task Forci for Gay 
Liberation of the American Library Association, will present a paper 
entitled: "Gay Lib in the Library." She will discuss the leadership that 
the American Library Association has asserted in their educational 
battle for the ^ke of gay people and gay rights, Ms. Gittlngs will discuss 
the problems created with both gay and straight readers of the 
traditional holdings coneernlng homosBKuality that librarlae have, and 
the need for readily avcllable materials that treat homosexuality as a 
healthy and valid llfeityle. 

Warren Blumenfeld li a Co^oordinator of the National Gay Student 
Center, a clearinghouse that is acting as a research and Innovation 
center for gay student groupi and indlvlduali. Me will preisnt the 
results of the resiirch into the p^ycho/soclal nsids of gay students, and 
discuis the ways in which tha educational institutions of this country 
ihould be dealing with these needs. Ways in which teachers may be 
edu^ted and sensitized to the special needs of gay'itudents will be 
described. Mr, Blumenfeld will also discuss the scope of the Gay 
Student Movement, The title of hli paper ii "Homosexual Needs and 
idiiCptlQnal Responses," 



Ralph Bieir, the Director of the Homosexual CofTimynity Counsel^ 
ing Center, in New York City, will present the findingi and Gonelusions 
Of his study of ihi currint and potential siudBht personnel provisions 
whieh myet eriteria of ethnsgraphie knowledge baies, the profiiiional 
commitrnenti of counselors, ind the pragmatics of eollegi Qperationi in 
addresiing the special nieds of honnosexually interisted students. The 
study included the deans of students and directors of eounsaling at 95% 
of the American univeriities whieh have over 10,000 students, as well as 
210 self-acknowledged homosexual students from 81 collegei and 
universities. The title of this psper is "Counfeilng and Student 
Perionnel Servioei for Hornosexuilly Interested College StudentSi" 

James Toy, one of two Program Assistants for Homosexuality at the 
University of Michigen, will present i paper entitled "Homofo^uali and 
Univeriitiei," He will diseuss the homoseKuality program that he and 
his female colleague have developed at the University of Michigan. 

The edueationil importance of this iymposium lies in the fact that 
It openly considers an issue whieh has previously been ignored by most 
professional organizations, Social attitudes toward homQse>cuality have 
become more open, aeeepting, and free of iiereotypieal notions* It is 
appropriate that edueators at least keep pace with the ehange—ewen if 
they choose not to support it. 



13.07 iWVlRONNlENTAL STRiSS AND lOUCATIONAL 
RESPOMSi (A, SYMPOSIUM) 

HOWARD E. WAKEFIELD, UW^MSN, Organizer 

There are two obleetives of the symposium. The flrit ebjeetive Is to 
draw together from three fields of scholarship evidence about the link 
between individual work productivity in education and environmental 
stress, spedfieally, between the intensity of envlrorimental iireii and a 
depressed rate of educational progress. The second objective is to call to 
the attention of the education profeision the present state of this 
important, yet little known or ippreciated^ field of inquiry^ 

Four presentations wiil be made. The first presentation will be made 
by William Loring of the National Institutes of Health, and Is entitled 
"The Medical EvIdsnce/* Medical findings about physiologic adaptation 
to environmental stress will be reviewed. Children are leaving elemen- 
tary school with physical defects that have been caused by the 
classroorn environmint and that were preventable. The second present 
tation will be made by Byron Bloomfield, Department of Environ- 
mental Design* UW=MSN, The title is "The Role of Architectural 
Design." The deiign profession is restricted in its application of the 
medical findings by the attitudes of clients, both lay and professlonaL 
The third presentation, by Howard i. Wakefield, Department of 
Educational Administration, UW=MSN, is entitled "The Influence of 
Educational Thought and Practice on the Classroom invironmenii" 
The working conditions imposed on learners item from managerial 
matters rather than from a concern for the health of pupils. The fourth 
presentation will be made by William Wllkerson, Department of 
Administration and Supervision, Indiana University, Tht title ii 
"Coii^Benefit and Educational Environirienti," Costs of the diiabilities 
far outstrip the costs of adequately designed and controlled educational 
environments, 

This symposium has scientific and educational importance^ There 
has been wide acceptance of the Idea that hunger Interferes with 
learnino; howovor, on onvironment which Insidiouily and swiftly 
exhausts the precious energy store of a learner is attracting an 
insufficient amount of scientific attontion, This subjeet touches fields 
of scholarship which are not normally In close communication with 
eaGh other, e.g., child development^ physiology, prchltQctura! design, 
and edycational administration. Conditioni are not being corrected in 
now facilities; awareness must, thDrefore, be increased, iducational 
' administration should take the initiative and ask medical and design 



piOpii to join forces to move into this "no man's land" of scientific 
inquiry. 



13.08 COOPERATIVE AGCOUIMTABILITY PROJECT FOR STATl 
AND LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGeNCieS (A, SYMPOSIUM) 

MICHAEL GRADY- Colorado, Department of iducation, Organizer 

The Qooperativi AccountablMty Project for SEA-LEA's is a three 
year undertaking funded under Title V of the Elementary and 
Si^ndary Education Act of 1965. The proieet is desionad to assist in 
changing the nature of SiA-LEA roles as more state accountability 
statutes are enaeted. There are prisently eight Si As partlcipntlng in the 
projects Maryland, Florida, Oregon, Minnesota, Pennsylvanlo, Micfiigan, 
Wisconsin and Colorado. Colorado is the state chargid with administer' 
Ing the proieet. 

Over the ne^t thrie yean five documents will be produced: (1) 
Ligislatiye Mandates (to be eompleted by the Wisconsin SEA), (2) 
Criterion Standards for Accountibility, (3) Accountability Models 
Identif iration, {4) SiA-LiA Role ixpectations, and (5) Reporting 
Practices and Procedurei. It Is the objective of this symposium to shore 
the present aceountability thrust of the participating SiA's with 
rifsrinci to the fivi documents of the project, and through meaningful 
interaction vvith a national crosi-section of researchers to modify this 
thrust, as ippropriate. 

'The Challenge of Aeeouniablliiy for Effective SEA Administra- 
tion" will be presented by Donald D. Woodington of the Colorado 
Department of Education. Historically, the State Education Agency 
^SEA) has hid i non-€valuative role in education, Decisldns about the 
eduction proceis have been left to the local education agency (LEA), 
the SiA serving in consultative and leadership roles except for a 
iicondiry function in ©N^luition dealing with school accreditation. The 
SEA'S and LEA's in Colorado and other states ere now faced with a 
changing situation. Legislation has been enacted in at least 17 states 
which requires state-wide evaluition of public school programs. This 
legislation emphasiies evaluation of student performance in contrast to 
the prior emphasis on provisions and prncesses. Both SEA and LEA 
rolis will chinge dramatically in the n^ar future* SiA's must develop 
methods for collecting, analyiing and reporting LEA data on student 
performance and quality education to the publics served by the SEA 
and LiA. The LEA*s must organise their educational programs so that 
the procfss and product evaluation, as well as cost analysis, caii be 
performed, 

Arthur R, Olson, Colorado Depariment of Education, will preseiit a 
paper entitled **An Overview of the Cooperative Accountability 
Project.** The following five documents will be produced over the m^i 
three yeiri, and will serve to issist LE A*5 ind SE A'l in performing their 
duties more effectively: (1) Legisfativf? Mandatos of Accountability 
(Wisconsin Department of Education)* This document will represent an 
anaryiii of existing constitutionil and legiilative mandates and the legal 
and administrative policies of states boards as they impact upon 
accountability legislation* (2) Criterion Standards, The entire array of 
federal, state and local criterion standard! will be analyzed and a 
paradlgnn suggested as optimal for each level of concern, (3) Models 
/dsntlffcation- The elements, sequence, practices, resources, and 
methods needed for aii accountability model will be identrfied from an 
analyils of needs procedures, (4) fl«/e Expoct&tions, The various roles 
of ^rticiponts in the accountability system will bo reviowod In 
perspective. (S) Roportinu firacticffs and Procodurffs, The content and 
form of reporting accountability data will be discussed in terms of tfie 
pubile'i needs for the specific data* 

"The Legislative Mandaids Contained in Various State Edueation 
Accountability Statutes" Is the topic chosen by Archie A* Buchmiller, 
VViscpnsin Department of Eduction* The research for this document 
has included a compai lson of Individual iiate accountabiljly lawi, and 
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thmr legisjativt mandaiei for SEA and Li A implemsnut Ion, The re^rt 
includei Information on: mcreastd L*att aid to iducition reiulting from 
recent court decisions, the govgrnsnre of iduratior> it the state ind 
\oca\ level, and goal objectlvt setting in legiilative and executive groupi. 
Draft legislation, sample acts, ggidelines for implimenting account- 
ability legislation, and a c^mplite bibliography hive alio been included. 
The document has been struetured around the following rubrics: 
Current Status of Legislative and State ioards Mandates; Legislatlvi 
Provisions; Basic Elements of Legisjativt Control; Implgmentatlon 
Criteria; and a Source of Information about iducational Account- 
ability, 

Michael J. Grady, Jr,, Colorado Department of iducation, will 
present a paper entitiid *'An Evaluation of Accountability Programs in 
ColoradD. Public Education in Colorado Is serving as a demonstration 
project for the Cooperative Accountability Project, as well as for iti 
own accountability statute. An analysis of accountability progress 
resulting from dati gathered from the second annual accountability 
report is discussed and summarized. Current Colorado Department of 
Education programs, such as the School Improvement Proceii teams, 
are described as they impact upon iccountabirity in Colorado. Proposed 
.SiA programs designed to assist the UiA rmplemeniation of account^ 
ability are highlighted in terms of the specif ic Si A-LIA needs which 
they satiify. The analysis of accountability programs in Colorado also 
identifies the performance and process objectives found by LEA's to be 
most promising, as well as those vvhose assessment has been determined 
to be unsuccessful or not coit effective. 



13.09 THI SYSTEMATIC DESIGN OF EDUCATIONAL 
RiSEARCH TRAINING (D, SVMPOSIUM) 

RICHARD C. BOUTWiLL.Bucknell University, Organizer 

The symposium will discuss departmental recruitment and employ^ 
ment placement of researchers, coursework essentials in research and 
evaluation, appremlceship axperiance related to subsequent produc- 
tivity, repackaging the educational dissertition for improved doctoral 
traming and knowledge dissemination, and inservice training: the role 
of professional assoelationi in upgrading risearch campetincies. One of 
the outcomes from this symposium and discussion hopefully will be the. 
breakup of the tradltion^bound and oftentimes nonemplriral bases 
randidate training decision processes, which have very little payoff for 
the field of educational research. 

"Departmental Recruitment and imployment Placement of Re- 
searchers: Background Charecteristlgs Aiiociaisd with Scjintiflc 
Careers," David Merrill, Brigham Young University. The recruitment 
□f researchers is usually not a welldefined activity for most psychology 
or education departments because admittance into a program dipendi 
on a number of related randidite attributes. There is no simple formula 
for deciding who is or who is not going to be accepted for a doctoral 
program in research. Because of unlveiiity related topics luch is 
increasingly greater faculty time per candidate, and growing financial 
burdens for the department per candidate, the selection committee 
usually work many hours over a prospective candidati's ipplication In 
order to iccept only candidates with high predjctive success in the 
profession. There are some eandidate characteristici which correlate 
quite highly with future success in both the negative and positive 
directions, Anderson, Spotich, Rogers, and Worthen (1971) have 
identified 228 of these task ohafaetiristiei related to research, 

^^Coursework Essentials in Research and ivaluation-. A Task 
Analysis of Competencies Required in Agencies Conducting Outstand^ 
ing Research and Evaluation Activities," Bliine R.Worthen, University 
of Colorado. Conclusions concerning the competencies, skills, and 
knowledge which appear to be involved in conducting outstanding 
fosyafch and evaluation activities in edu^tional. and psychological 
rottings are listed. The conclusions were derived from two separH^e 



types of activities eirrted out by the suthor in conjunetion with oiher 
researchers: (1) a rational analysis, and {2) an empirical ^nalyiii. Some 
of the eenelusions of these analyses were as follows: (1) there is too 
much to Bsmmuni^te to trainees for the time normally ipent in i 
graduate program; (2) existing graduate programs do not train students 
in many of the skills listed as essential; (3) existing graduate programs 
need to be upgraded to cover the esitntials, or alternativi strategies, 
such as apprenticeship programs for training competint researchers, 
short^erm trilnlng and retraining procedures, instituiei,^nd self^ 
wntained, ej^portable, programmed mattriali, need to be developid. 
Recommendations concerning these impli^tions will be made. 

"Apprinticishlp Experience Related to Subsequent Research Pro- 
ductivity/' Arliss Roaden, Ohio State University. This two phasi study 
tested the relationship between research training and postgraduate 
pfOductivlty. Produmivity is defined as the average number of paperi 
published on research, and/or the amount of monies reciived from 
sources outside the university. The first phase of the study used a group 
of 4,000 membefs of the Ameriran iducation Research Association 
(AiRAj, who were divided acc»rding to whether they had or had not 
been a reiearch assistant. The results indicted those who had been 
research aiiistsnti were two and one^half times as productive as those 
who had not. The second phase, which analyzed the research assistants 
according to their assigned duties, showed a high positive correlation 
between productivity and condueiing of reseirch as a graduate student. 

"The Role of the Professional Association in (Vlamtalning and 
Urerading Research CompetenclBs," John E. Hopkins, Indiana Univer^ 
shy. The reiults of a lurvey of the training offered by professional 
associations conducted by and for the Task Force on Training of the 
American Educational Research Association are reviewed. Some profes- 
sionil Bssociatlons are providing effective In-iirvice opportunities for 
their members, but there is no single prescription for doing so. Each 
association had to develop a comprehensi\^ description of the needs of 
iti members. Once the perimeters of niid were established, the ■ 
association had to tailor a program, which was responsible to those 
needs and still within the association's capacity to support. Associations 
had to review (1) the objectiveg of the training, (2) the nature of the 
financing to be obtained, (3) the siruciura of the program to be 
presented, (4) the type of content and the length of training to be 
of fired. (5) the ioation or iocitlons at which it was to be offered, and 
similar matters. 

"The Ineffectual Disiertation in Eduction Remediation by Re- 
packiging/* Harvey B. Black, Brigham Young UnlvBriity. As much as 
one^third of the doctoral effort is devoted to the production of a 
diisertation. It is assumed that this eKperienee prepares the candidate 
for- scholarly writing. The evidence showi, however, that candldatss are 
poorly prepared. Most doctorates in education never publish a scholarly 
paper. The dissertation Itself is one of the least used and least esteemed 
of the available SGholirly documents, A solution Is suggested by the 
strategy successfully used in the Instructional Psychology program of 
Brigham Young University, This stratigy Involved considering the 
dissertation as a series of related scholarly repofti written in forms 
required by certain publishers who were identified by committee 
members. These reports might include a theoretiMi paper, a paper 
reporting the analysis of oflginal data, and an application-oriented 
paper. 
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13,10 ADMINISTRATOfl PREPARATIOrd^STATE OF THE ART' 

UNIVERSITY PRaGRAMRESPONSrVEWiSS TO THI 1170^8 * 
{A,SVIVIPOSIUIVI) 

RICHARD V, HATLIY. University of Kansas, Organizer 

Much of the current professional literaturi suggests that idueatiorial 
administration has undergone dramatic structural and functional 
changes, and that preparation programs for adminiitrators are In a 
period of transition. Howiver, publicitions of numerous drganizations, 
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for example, AASA, UCEA, AACTE, NSSi, and the Kellog Founda- 
tion, indicate thai the 1950'iand 1960'iwtre also troniitponai decadis. 
This obser^tion prompts at Igast two aiternativg eMplirietisni. First, 
iiki society, educational iniiiiuiions are in a consiint state of flux and 
require different typBs of leadership corflpetincy over time; therefore, 
admiriistrator preparation programs must be evir-changing and respon- 
sive, not static. Second, deiirabli refinemenii and rnoUifications in 
prtparatlon pregrams have been idintrfied through riseareh over the 
past 20 years, but unlveriities have been slow to adopt the recom- 
mendations. While agreeing that the second explanation may be 
disturbingly applicable, this symposium focusii on the poiiibllity that 
the first is the more viable, or at least deilrnble, eJcplanation. 

The objectives of the sympasium are as followi' (1) to present 
comparatively different univer;;iiies' program chingis In terms of 
rationale, structure, contini, stratBgies, and purposes; (2) w consider 
the applicability of a syiiemic frarniwork for the assessmint, msdifica- 
tlon, and operation of programi; and (3) to provide a forum for the 
diiausslon of niudeli, tools, and procidures uniquely sdaptable to the 
unis^ersity preparation of adrnlnisirators of eduGailonni organizations, 

"An A^demic Field Model for the Prepiration of Educational 
Adnninistrators" will be priiintid by Mark Hansen and Laurence 
Isnnaccone, Univerirty of Californli, Riversidt. The School of iduca^ 
tlon and the Graduate School of Administration have created 3 iolnt 
preparatory program for practitioners of iducstional administration. 
This joint arrangement facilitates the integration of interdisciplinary 
bodies of theory . concepts, diagnostic and managemint skills vvhich are 
drawn from and reflect upon the public, buiiniii, and iducatlonal 
institutions as they come together to form the metropolitan com = 
muniiy. 

The pattern of learning ii designed to merge the academic 
experience with the on-the-lob needs of the praciiiioner. The vehicle 
for this is a series of learning contracts entered Into by the student and 
a supervising professor which stipulates the nature of the on-the-iob 
taski to be performed, the conceptual framework^ diegnostiq tools, and 
management skills which will be employed, and the process which will 
be used to evaluate the outcome. The contracts draw upon an academic 
base which takes into account previous training and education as well as 
individually prescribed coursiwork taken at the University. 

^ The recruitment program seeks a mix of people currinily in 
administrative roles as well as ones without idmlnlstratlve. experience. 
In order to establish a balance between on^the^job eicperience and 
universiiy experience, an attempt Is made to obtain released time for 
the practicing administrators^ ind admlnlstratlvi tasks for those who 
have had no formal manangement eKperlenee. 

"Multi-Cultural Administrator Training and Inititutlonal Change" Is 
the subject to be discussed by Patrick D, Lynchj Pennsylvania Siate 
University, He will describe the Penn State MultUCultural Adminiiira- 
tor Frogram which has five basic premisis; First, iralneis fromdlsiinei 
cultural groups bring special knowledge and skills necessary to changing 
institutions. These knowledges and skills are peculiar to place and time 
and situation. The' trainees are encouraged to use their ikllli and 
knowledge to change federal, state, ind local public and private 
Institutions during the training program. An assumption ii that 
administrator behavior is more ^mplek than thegry-concipi develop- 
ment ind testing. Administrator behaviorl demanded In multl-cultural 
settings require recognition and analysis. 

A second premise is thai group solidarity is essentiai for creating a 
oriiiral mass for change In an Institution, Third, eneouraglng trainees to 
keep cultural loyalties, Integrity, and taik involvement is an essential 
part of the training process. Fourth, changing institutions to become 
responsive to clients Is the main goal of the training process, The 
aggregate modil ii the instltutionai chinge modeU Ciiinti' Involvement 
in instiiutionil change ii the test of the trainees' skills and value 
commitmint. Finally, value commitments are recognized and made 
explleiti 

^'Socialization Theory and Program Deilgn in Iducational 



Administration" will bi presented by Ronald E, Blood, University of 
New MeKico. A tritning program is proposed which consciouily appMes 
iheoritieal constructs drawn from socialiiation theory to the design of 
graduate programs in edu^tional administration, The ipplicaiion of 
socialization theory diricti the design of differential programs for 
future administrators and, future researchers. The model ineorporaies 
the informal, and perhaps unwitting, learnings through .-'experience" 
into a more precise and compreheniive preicription^ for program 
devilopment. Program design based on socialization theory is suggested 
as an effective means to erase the artificial separation of soursework 
from experience. 

Richard V. Hailey and Cecil G, Miikel, University of Kansas, will 
discuss '*A Systems Model as a Guide to Program Revision/* Demand 
articulators for chonging and strengthening programs in educationa} 
administration at the University of Kansas Included faculty members, 
students, recent graduates, representatives of admlniitrfltor organiia- 
tions, and groups closely aligned with the state legislature. As a result of 
activities over a two year period, the previous progfam was discarded 
in its entirety, and a new one was adopted which reflected an^ 
interdisciplinary leadership, and a docisjon^making rationale concep- 
tualized within i sysiimic framework. 

Application of an open systems model required Information and 
decisions about ^ a multiplicity of historical and projected program 
outputs, Including degreed and non-dtgreed persons for a variety of 
administrative posts, research, serviceSi and unanticipated by-products. 
Following output identifiMtion, a lirjes of retreats were held to 
consider throughput strategies and input needs. Throughputs were 
delineated In terms of a typology of subsystem dynamics. Five 
priparatlon componenti, with supporting rationale for each, were then 
develop^: specialized administration study, education core, research, 
experience; and cognate studies components with diffirenilation by 
acadimic level and career aspirations of Individual students. Finally, 
necessary Inputs were fdentifiedi internal and eKternal constraints 
wnsidered; specific courses divelopid and sequenced, and various 
evaluaiiye feedback mechanlsmi were explored for continuous program 
monitoring and assessment. 



13.15 EFFECTS OF iXPECTANCY (C) 

Elementary Soplal Studies TNcheri' Differential Classroom 
Interaetionwith Children as a Function of Differential 
Expeatatlons nf Pupil AGhlevement 

JAN T, JETER, University of Wisconsin 

The purposes of the study were to determirie whether fourth-grade 
social studies tiachirs verbally interacted differently with pupils as a 
function of differential ej<pectitions of pupil achievement and to 
ditermini whether fourth^rade social studies teachers verbilly Inter- 
acted diffirently with boys and girls. Data were collected using the 
Brophy-Good, dyadic observation system. Results revealed teachers 
differ significantly In their tiaching bihavlor vvlih respect to high and 
low expectation pupili; However, leaehers did not diserlminate dif* 
ferentialiy between boys and girls. The findings of the study suggest 
that teachers probably do communicate differential performancs 
ijcpeeiatlons to dlffirent pupils through their cliiiroom bihavior. 

FormatlQn of Teachers' EKpectitions of Students' Academic 
Pirformince 

SHiRRY L, WILLIS, Univorsity Of TeKas 

The purpose of the study was to explore the formation of tiichers' 
ejcpectatloni of itudgnts* academic performana, First^rade teachtri 
were fntif viewed or asked to respond to questionnaires concerning thilr 
pupils, and rinked their itudenfs on txpected ieademic perfbrmance at 
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thrm periods in the school year. Teaeheri rankingi of expgcted 
performanci yvert highly stabli over time. Mttropolitan Readineis Test 
scores were sign.ficanUy correlatid with prior liichir finkings of 
BxpectefJ performanee. Many iiudem behaviora and chirscteristici were 
idintified as correlating iignlf icantly with tgachors' rinklngs of 
expected academic performance. 

Teacher ixpeetancy anri Studem Achievement: A Research Review 

JANET HIDDE and BARAK ROSENSHINE, 
Univeriitygf illinQiiat Urbona 

The purpose of the review is to hilp clarify somi of the regults and 
issues in the area of teacher expectancy. The riview Is limited to those 
studies in vvhich the (ndependent variable was teacher expictancris 
about the aptitude or ability of itudinti, and the dependent variab:© 
was a measure of itudem achievement or IQ {adjusted by regression 
when students were not randomly issigned tg groups). Two types of 
itudies are considerid separately: thOie in which e^pectanciis wert 
eKperlmentally induced, and those in which naturally existing 
expectancies Wert selected as the Independent variable. 

The Discrimmative Cue Value of Adult Mide ixpemanc 
Statemints 

W. BARRV BIDOLi, J, WILLIAIVI MOORE, Bucknill 
Universitv, iLLiN D. GAGNg, University of Wisconsin and 
WILLIAM E,HAUCK,Bucknell University 

Previous research has shown that adult expectation affecti children^i 
performance in interaction wkh the child's past history of success and 
ihe present feedback being regelved. It hai bien proposed that the 
explanation of the interaction is that an expectancy statemint acts ai a 
drscfimmative cue for increasing effort. The presint study was designed 
to test the explanation by giving children diidrimlnation training in 
which success feedback is given only following a high expictancy 
statement nnd then only if pirformance is high. Results showing a 
Significant Training x Expectancy interaction iupport the conclusion 
that children can learn to increase effort following an expectancy 
stoiement, 

iKpictanoy Statements in the ClasirDom 

VlRGl^llAM,MEANS.J,VViLLlAM MOORE, Bucknill University 
and ELLEN D. GAGISie, University of Wisconsin 

In a previous study edult expectancy was found to interact with 
present feidback and past conditioning variables in Qverachievlng 
students. The present study was designed to extend the finding of an 
intiraction to a classroom setting using undarachlevers. A significant 
Interaction between Expictancy and Feedback was obtained with the 
low expectancy^positlve feedback group performing at the highlit level ■ 
of all groups. Since a neutral statement group showed no performance 
increase it can be concluded that general teacher attention does not 
account for the interaction obtained. The results suggest an interpreta- 
tion in terms of the riinforcing value of adult approval under varloui 
BxpictanGy conditions. 



ixplanation the present study was an attempt tocondifion firit graders 
to beMevi or to not believi gxpictancy statementg. The Conditioned^ 
to^Believe group showed lower performanci ufirigr a low expectancy 
than the ConditiGnid^got-to^Believe group, supporting the dlseriniina^ 
tiye cue hypotheiis. Failure to obtain other expected differences is 
discussed in terms of problems with design. 

Gondltioni Moderating the Self FulfillintProphiGy Effect 

ELLEN D, GAGNE, University of Wisconsin 

J.WILLIAM MOORE, WILLIAM E.HAUCK, • 
Budknid University 

Previous studies of the self-fulfilling prophecy hypothesis have 
obtained mixed results. It is luggested that one Dosslbli fiKplanation of 
these mixid results is the Inadequacy of the hypothesis which fails to 
Mnsider possiblt variables moderating the self-fulflNing prophecy 
effect. Two such varliblis, deduced from discrimination learning and 
cogniilvi dissonance considerations, are (1) the learner's past history of 
success, and (2) feidback being received at present. The significant 
interaction obtaineri bitween expectancy, fiidbick, and IQ supports 
the hypothesis that feidback and past history are moderating variables. 
Results are discussid In terms of classroom applications and a 
discrimination learning ixplanation of the Pygmalion phenomDnon, 



13.19 TEACHERS AND STUDil\!TS(G) 

An Investigition of the Influince of Student Bihavlor on 
Teaahif Sehavlnr 

THOMAS M, SHERMAN, DONALD S. BISKIN, Virginia 
Polytechnic jnititute and State University, and 
WILLIAM H, CORMIER, University of Tenneiiee 

The relationship between student bihavlor changi and teacher 
reactions to the change was Investigated, One fifth^rade teacher served 
ai the subjf^-t and two students In her class were employed as teacher 
change agents, !n a multiple base line design the students^ disruptive 
behavior was modifiid without the teacher's knowledge. The teacher's 
reactions toward the students was monitored on several dimensions 
including- teacher bahaviof, tiachinfl attitude, toward students, and the 
quality of teacher verbal statements. Results indicate student hehivior 
change had a profound InfluincB on the teachir^s behavior. Implica- 
tions are that students possess potent reinforcing properties for tiachers 
and that studints should be trained to be effective students. 

Who lithe "Experiincid" Teaohif? 

MyRON H, DEMBO, University of Southirn California and 
LUTHiR JiNNlNGS, Occidental nollege 



The Effects of Conditioning Expictancy Statimints to Suocisi 
and Fiilure OutGOmis 

SUSAN S. BIDDLE, J. WILLI AM MOORE, W, BARRV BiDDLi 
Bucknell University ' 

A preylQui study on the iffects of teacher expectancy on pupil 
performence found an interaction of expectancy with present fiedback 
and past history of suceess. The rssults wero explalnid in terms of a 
discriminative cue function for expectancy stitements. To validate the 



The purpose of this study was to ditermlne the digree md typt of 
differencis in teaching competenoy between a group of experienced 
teachers and college studints with no formal training in education on 
the following dimensions: ability to effect achtevemint gains in 
fTHni-liiioni, teaching mithods, ability to solve simuiated teaching 
problems, attltudis toward education, and knowledgf in profisslonal 
eduction and general academic achievement. No signifirant differences 
were found between the groups in their ability to effect achievement 
gains. Differences were found betwien the two groups in their attitudes 
toward iducation and knowledge of profissional education 
Implications are difcusied for compitincy-based teachir education 
programs. 
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Oonciiitual Systems and Edu^tlonil Environment: 
Ribtionships between Teacher Conceptual Svitemi, 
Student Conceptual Systems, and Classroom 
f nvironmant as Perceived by Fifths and SIxth^Grad^ 
Students 

MARK PHILLiPS, Univirsity of Cajlfornia/Sania Barbara, 
and ROBERT L. SINCLAIR, University of Misiachuiitis/ 
Amhirsl 

This study found iignlficani relitionshlpi between tiieher eoneip- 
tual systems, student conceptual systemi, and student perceptions of 
the elassroom educational environmint in seleciid ilementary schools. 
Additionally, an overview of the f Indingi led ta the tentitive conclusion 
that the match or miimitGh of student and teacher Is more significant 
in determining student pirceptjons of the environmint than is the 
leactier conceptual system pir se. The study suggests that educitors 
invested with responsibility for training teacheri and adminiiiratori 
ihould devote far rtiQfe attention to elassroom environment ind to the 
matching of tiacher'Student conceptual lystimi. 

An Investipition of Relitionshlps among Instructionil Mode, 
Tiacher Needs and Students' Personalfties 

JOSEPH P. CARBONARL University of Houston 

Hypotheses that student personality, teacher needs and inst:UCtjonal 
modes art ralattd were tested and supporttd-, Five glimintary scheols, 
60 teaciheri and ISO fourth-grade stydents particiRated in this study. 
Three instrumenti. Organizational Climate Deieription Questionnaire, 
idwards Personal Preferenre Schedule, and the Childrin's Pirsonality 
Questionnaire, were used to assess instructional mode, teacher needs 
and student personality. Multipli diioriminant lechniquei were used to 
analyze the data. The magnitude of the relationships supportid the 
hypotheses tested and gave rise to the hypothesfs that Instructional 
mode influences student pirsonirities through the interaction of the 
mode and teacher needs. 

Effects of Preparation Time on Vagueness in Self Promptid 
_Lectyring 

JEROME ULMAN, Southern Illinois Univirsity, and 
JACK H, H I LLIR^ Southwest Regional Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Deyelopment 

in a previous experiment (Hillir, 1971), manipulation of the amount 
md quality of informiiion provided lecturers wai found to affect the 
proportion of vagueneis terms in their lectures. A manipulation of 
preparation time provided Immidlately befoie subjects lectured on 
topics designated by the £ failed to produce a difference in the 
vagueness proportions. This expirimint was designed to tist the 
hypothesis that e?<tent of preparation affeeti level of vagueness. Two 
groupi of subjects were providad either five minutes or 1 1 minutes time 
to prepare lecture nDtei, Preparation time, number of note words, and a 
test of topic knowledge all yielded highly signifigani, correlations with 
vaguenGis. 

Effict of Instructional Pace on Student Attentlveneis 

ROBiRT P. QROiE, Southwest Regional Laboratory iducational 
Research and Developmant, and TliV^OTHV J, PETTIiONi, 
New Me^jco State University 

An observational study employing the Student Claisroom Behavior 
Checklist (developud by the researcher) was conducted to ^examine 
objectively the effect of jnitructional pace on "student atientlveness." 
Student behavior was video taped while lectures were presented in slow, 
moderate, and fast instructional paces. Video taped student behavior 
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y^S ■observed, quantified, and the resuliani data were subjected to 
multivariate and nonparametric analyses. Results indicated that 
obsirvatlonsi techniques used in this study had sufficient discriminative 
strength to serve as a sensitive measure of the dependent variable and 
that initryctionil pace affects some aspects of ''student atieiuivenesi." 



1401 THE MEASUREMENT OF CHANGI IN PERSONALITV 
CHARACTIRISTICS AS EPUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 
(H, SYMPOSIUM) 

JAMES L.CARPENTiR, Chicago Public Schools, Organlier 

Pirsonality characteristics have been difined and measured in the 
social sciences with \^rying degrees of success, The precisjon of 
difinition and the possibilities for valid, reliable, and efficient measure- 
ment of pirsoriality charactiristi^ in educational research and evalua* 
tiqn will be ihe subjects of this seminir. Although surveys are often 
classified as affective domain initruments and are an important part of 
educational evaluations, in that a distinction may be made between (1) 
a person's attitudes about things external to himself ^ and (2) character- 
istics of his pirsenality, this seminar will be concirnid primarily with 
the latter, - 

Becauii scholars in ^ucation have often been limited to measure- 
mint of pirsonality characteristic based on self-report, the subset of 
persDnality measurements labeled "sBlf-concept" has frequently been 
used. The measurement of self-concept will receive some pirticular 
attention. The meihodi used to measure personality cheracteristics and 
the uses to which the data may be put require ethical and legal 
consideration beyond that which may be necessary in cognitive skills, 
and these will be explored. Experiences with the use of personality 
miaiuremenii In eviluatlon programs in two large city school systems 
will be shared, 

Birtram B. Masia, Case-Western Reserve, will present '^Contributions 
from Behavioral Sciences of Mud^iyres of Change in Non^Gognitiv© 
Chiracter'istics," Hi will give en overview of the possibilities for 
meiiurimint in this field, and will set the stage for th© presentations 
and diicussions which follow, 

Anthony and Louise SoareS, University of Bridgeport, will present 
'Tests of Self^Concept as Measurii of Personality Change.'* They will 
Speak on the theoretical basis and the validity of tests of self-concept, 
rilationships to other variables such as social class, and measures that 
ran be used in public schools, 

"Legal and ithical Constraints on the Use of Measures of 
Personality Charaeieristics" ii the topic of Edward Wynne, University 
of Illinois, Corisideration will be given to methodi which may be used 
without infringing on the rights of the individual or his family, the 
appropriateneii of sampling, consent which must be secured, the 
mnfidentlal fiaturu of data secured, and the extent to which findings 
may be used in formative and summative evaluation. 

'Tests That Miasuri Silf-Concept and ixperlences With Measures 
of Self-Concept in the Chicago Schools*' will be the topic discussed by 
Roseann Cyrier, Chicago Public Schools. 'Tests That Measure Self^ 
Concept" is also the title of a looie-leaf book that Is eontinually 
Updated as the result of an ongoing survey of measures of self -concept. 
This search has resulted in the use of a test of self-concept, the results 
of which will be presented. I 

Larry Barber, Chairman of the Louisville Public Schools* Depart* \ 
ment of flessarch and Evaluation, will speak on **i Nperleneos in 
Louisville Public Schooli with Measuring Personality Chango in Educa- 
tional Programs.*' I n the Louisville Schools, Dr, Barber has used, among 
other measujes, the ilementarv School Personnel Quostionnaire, the 
Children's School Personnel Quest ionnairef and the High School 
Perionnel Questionnaire, 

Most statements of educational goals si ress both affect I vb ond 
cognitive goals. Even in programs aimed solely at achieving cognitive 
goals, eonsideratiens in the affietive domain offer constraints, and i 



often educational programs are aimed at brlngin| about affictiyi 
domain changes, eithir is end produeti or as niciiiiry prBConditions 
for changes in cQgnitive sNilli, The educational evaluatOr ii, therifori. 
beeoming increailngly iware of the need for nneasurimint In the 
affective domain. 



14,02 IVlEASURiMENT: CRITiRION^RiFERENCEO (D) 

An Index of Parallel Fofmsof Critirion RiferencBd Tirts 
is a Funnion of the Distribution of Test Scores 

LINDA K, JUNKiR ond DEBORAH M, STf WART. 
WiscQnsin Research and Devtlopment Center 
for Cognillvi Ltarnlng 

An iterative procedure (adaptgd from Gullikiin, 1950) far dividing 
a^test Into parallel spiit hslves h validated for criterion referenced tests. 
The described techniqui is based on the application of statrstici from 
an initisi administration of items. Valldition is earriid eut by 
administerine both forms to another group of students. A decision of 
mastery or nnnmaitiry is madi for eaeh student on both new forms. 
The coefficient of agreement in th§ mastery dicision is computid for 
eriterion livtls of 80, 85 and 90%, The discussion rilates the resulting 
index to the distribution of test seerei, 

An AppljeatiBn of Criterion Referenced Testing 

WALT KNIPE, Grand ForKi (N.Dj School District; 
: JWARD K RAMMER, Resource Information Center. 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 

Criterion referenced testing has received cDnslderible theoretical, 
but only limited practical, appllMtion. Grand Forks School District has 
developed mathematl^ criterion referenced tests for grades three to 
nine. The tests are Keyed to a hierarchical set of approxlmatily 50 
performance objectives and 40 individualiied contracts per gradt livih 
These tests were administered on a pre-post bails during 1971-72. This 
study was dBsioned to considir the following three concerns; (1) 
adoption e?<poriences when using criterion refirenced testing, (2) 
research condusions as a byproduct of thii tosting, and (31 attitudes of 
clawoom teachers to this method as cempared to nationally formed 
teits. Data for the second concern indicate diffirent orders and grsde 
levels at which students learn specific skills in varioui schoQli, 

Item Selected for Criterion Riferenced Tests 

GLiNN i, ROUDABUSH, CTB/McGraw HIII 

The desirablo charaetiristira of criterion referenCid test items and 
sets of items are described. A two^stage item tryout and item selection 
proeedure are also describid. The paper presents the results of using the 
procedure as compared with traditional item selection procidu res used 
in selecting items for norm referenced tests. It was found that the Items 
selected from the same item pool by the two procedures differ 
markedly. A rationale for theie dtffirencis Is presented and reeommen- 
dations for appropriate usei of the two kinds of instruments are given. 

A Generallzability Theory Approach to Criterion Referinced 
Tests 

L CHAS. E. WOODSON, University of California 

The conoopi of average proportion of agriBment oyer fecits (timis. 
persons, items) is proposed to evaluati itims and tests with dicotomous 
outcomes, Agroement over facets rifers to the same outcomi, e.g./pass 
or fail. The average proportion of" agreement overtimes within persons 
is propoiid as an index for selecting items, 



Divelopment of a Piagttiin Bised Wrrttin Test: 
A Crrt^ian Referenced Approach 

WILLIAIVI M, GRAY, University of Dayton 

An attempt was made to develop and validate a Piagetian-based 
writtin test with successful use of the logic of specific Piagetian tasks 
defined as the criterion. Ninety-six nndomly selected nine to s!i£tien= 
yiir^lds, stratified by age, were Individually presented the Piagetian 
taski of pendulum, balance, and combinations, and group administered 
a 36Htim logically equivilint written test. Results indicatid that a 
Piagetian-based written test was suQcessfu!!y instructed. Discusiion 
focused on future lines of rtseirch and the possible uses of such a test. 



103 COMPUTER SIMULATIOiy OF CLIENT SIHAVIOR (E) 

Cliint 1 : A Computer Program Which Simulatis Client Behavior 
in an Inrtlal Intervliw 

THOMAS J. HUIVII\^iL, WARREN F, SCHAFFiR, CAROLE C. 
WIDICK, and JAMES W. LICHTiNBERG, University of 
Minnesota 

The obieetive of this research was to create a general computer 
program which simulites client behavior in an initial counseling 
inierviiw. Through interaction with the counselor, a progrimmed client 
progresses toward the goal of verbaliiing a specific problem itatement, 
Client movement Is a function of the simulated variaiSles: threat value 
of ^unielor and client statemints, strength of the relationship, and an 
IndiN of counselor competence. The simulation projict is valuable as a 
means of training and evaluation in counselor education and in studying 
counselor cognitive processes. It also provides an opportunity to test 
the sufficiency of an explicit set of theoretical conitruets for explaining 
client behavior. 



14.04 MODiLS AND PROGRAMS FOR EVALUATiON OF 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION (H) 

A Formitivi Ewluation of Individualized Scienoe, An 
Innovative InitruGtionalSyftem 



WILLIAM E. LOUE II 
JOANNE B.STOLTE, 



i, KATHLEEN 0. iWiLL,and 
Research for Better Schools 



A study is being conducted to evaluate and revise an innovative 
science program which was field tested |n three ichooli representative 
of urban, rural, and suburban populations. The objectives of the study 
are to asi^ss the program's actual performance of its stated objeetivis 
and to inform the program deveioper of inhirent strengths and 
weaknes^s, A phase of the evaluation design is the examinition of the 
Placement TiSts. These ware administered on a Prepost basis for 
analysis, Results to date have been utiiiied in program rivision and ha\m 
provided ividencr to support the need for formati^ evaluation of 
innovative Instructional systems. 

PICi A Proceii Model for Individualization of Ciiiriculi 

DORIS T, GOW, University of Pittsburgh 

An indlvidualiied process curriculum design and dtvilopm§nt model 
being used to develop eNtra^mural seifHnstructlonal coursei at the 
University of Pittsburgh is described. The model emphasizes curriculum 
analysis ikills, making it particularly suiiod to complex subjects, It is an 
individualized itructured-eurriculum model incorporating four addl' 
lional compongnts: (1) content analysis prQcedures based on structure 
of the discipline to focus on process; (2) iampling of all skill levels to 
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build indepgndent learning capabilities; (3) procedures for sYstemoiie 
applicaiion of research^bisid irisiruciional stfoiegies to instruciiohal 
disign; and (4) procedures for incdrporaung independent inquiry into a 
structured model for instryciion, 

Individ ualiiing Instruction; Do Aides Make a Diffefence? 

SABINA R.COHEN, Stanford University 

The degree of individualization in classes with and without paid 
teacher aides vvas studied. Pacing, greuping, and materiali diveriity weri 
selected as dirnensions of individualization to be investigated In four 
schools with aides and four schools without aides, Obsefvers recordsd 
the level of instructional diveriity and group sizes at the liort of 
three-minute observotions on randomly selecied students in 16 clasi" 
rooms. Findings Indicated a significantly greiter diversity of pacing and 
materials and smaller group slies in classet with paid aides. The study 
indicates that paid aides help teachers to individualize instruction. 

Assessing Student Performanci 

THOIVIAS J.QUIRK,EduGatjQnBl Testing Servira . 

method of computing a student development inde^ (SDI) to 
indicate the progriss of students at a given gradi level within a school is 
descrlbtd. This index considers where the students are now as well as 
whire they were b\ an iorlier point in time, and representi a 
longitudinal measure of student performangei By studying the relation^ 
ship between SDIs, staff characteristics, program characteristics, school 
policies and practices, and mitirials and facilities, one can divelop 
hypotheses about variablei that seem to be rilated to student 
dgvilopment iO that these variables can be Included in a plan for 
rarrectivi action by the schools. 



14.06 IMPROVING EDUCATION THROUGH THE USE OF 
COMPUTERS: STRATEGIES FOR NATIONAL CHANGE 
(B^ SYMPOSIUM) 

ROBiRT J, SEIDRL, HumRRO, Organizer 

The purpose of the sympoiium is to highlight development and 
dissemination sirategies for furthering the use of computers in 
curricula. In particular, qoniidiration will bi given to those features 
which might contribute to viable national modili. 

The need for the computir and other technologi^l Innovations in 
education has been documentid in recent years by various prestigious 
panels and Presidentiil Cemmisiions (e,g., the McMurrin Report, 1970: 
Proceedings of the Rand Conference, 1971; The Higher Education 
Report, Carnegie Commission, 1972), The opinion of the McMurrin 
Commission can be summed up as an aiiertion that the' state of 
American eduQation is Impedid, unresponsive and outmoded as a means 
of answering the educational needs of today (1970, pp. 14'15),Thii 
asiissment was recently echo id in The Fourth RByolution (The 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 1972), 

"The most obvious of these problims Is. the ever-expanding 
dimension of higher edueation-the opening of educational 
opportunity to griatir numbers of students; the lengthining list 
Of subjects to be taught; the growing variety of student in to rests 
and object Ives to be served; the Increasing societal demands I a bi 
satlsfiid; and the incessaht Inlargement of the Intellectual 
domain. , .Somithing else It neidtd, and the new technology is 
part of It. 'Mp, 9) 

There have been many visions to match or go biyond these stated 
needs, lllych's learning web concipt foretilli the dlslntigration of 



tradiiiortil educafional institutions and, in e raiher revolutionary way, 
addresses the needs ol a changing society. The computer plays a central 
role in the revolution, Leonard's "iearnlng dome" stresses computer 
potential as a mems ' of enibling children to r^ain new kinds of 
intellectual eKperiencos in a totally individualiztid, adaptive learning 
system. Levien's four-itage evolutionary framework, while loss exciiinti, 
pfobablv reflects more realiitieally some near-term goals. The eduention 
system seems to be on the brink of reacnlng his proposed first stage, 
widespread, supplementory use of the computer. 

Given the needs and the goals of the visionaries, the quesiisn to be 
discussed in this symposium is^ How might we get there from here? 
Luskin and Anasiaslo have amply documented the hurdles to be 
surmounted. Projections for acceptance of the computer In educotion 
are pessimistically placed by Luskin at about 1987. The Bell Canada 
Re^rt C1971) is somewhat more optimistic, but the hope of attaining 
even the evolutionary goals of Levien will require extensive coordinated 
efforts on a national scale. 

It is clear that there has been an acciliratlon in activity on 
^u^tionil usfs of the compuiir. There are literally thousands of 
individual development efforts and numerous organizations involved In 
some type of dlisemination activity. In all this ictiviiy the one major 
conclusion is that it is limited to operation on a local, state or regional 
level. While this mode of operations was essential during early growth 
of educational uses of the computer, educational computing ha?> 
reached the stage where broader, more coherent national programi can 
provide more effective and efficient growth. 

If the use of the computer in instruction Is to go beyond isolated 
examples of "the possible/' a coordinated national effort with the 
sup^rt of an Informed public Is essential. A number of strategies for 
such national effort have been advanced by leaders in education and 
curriculum development, 

Arthur Luehrmann, of Dartmouth College, will discuss the need for 
discipline-based centers for development and dissemination of innova^ 
tive curricula, Dr, Luehrmann is presently Director of Project 
COMPUTE, which is providing support to authors of computer-srienied 
Currieular materials in the field of environmental sciences, 

Harold Mitzel^ of Peniisylvania State University, will discuss the 
need for national curriculum development centers which would 
produce comprehensive materiali and delivery systems to satisfv the 
needs of particular ichool environments, Joaeph Dank, Director of the 
North Carolina Educational Computing Service (NCiCS), will discuss 
the need for a national organization to facilitate e^ichangeof computer 
prograrhi and software for educational purpeses. Dr, Denk has evolved 
a unique user-oriented strategy for disseminating computer oriented 
currieular materials to the 42 colleges and univeriltieg served by 
NCiCS. 

Robert Seldel, Director of the Educational TechnQlogy Program at 
the Human Resourcis Research 0rgani2ation, will present a framework 
for ^nslderlns aiternative strategies on a national basil. Dr. Seidel Is 
prineipal investigator for a "Study of National Strategies for Developing 
and Disseminating Computer Oriented Currieular Materials," 

Roger Levien, of the RAND Corporationi wjii discuss and critique 
the strategies preiented, Dr, Levien has been a leader In the planning 
oommlislon for the National Institutes of Education, 



14.07 DOING HISTORY: SOME NOTES TOWARD A 
PiDAGOGyiP) 

Doing History^ Some Notes toward a Pedagogy 
STEPHEN NlSSENiAUM/Univirsitv of Massachusetts 

This session lllustratii the uses of historical docyments in the 
elimination of lith and 19th rantury iocial structures, Professof 
Nissenbaum possesses documints pirtalning to witchcraft Iri 18ih 
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(^ntgry Salem and the plight Df Llizy Borden in latter day Fall Rivef, 
Maisachusitts. The discuision wiW cover the attltudg of youth in thess 
'different New England towni and oihnr implied social, irrangements. 
The sesfion attimpti to uii documents, not ai illustraiiong of historicar 
problems, hut as historlcai phenomena. 



14.08 YOUTH IV!0\/iMif\lTS IN COMPARATIVi PERSPICTSVE (F) 

The Ameriran Youth Moviminti Idiel and Riality, 1890 194B 
TAMARA HARAViN, Clark University 

The papif discusses the ideologlral and cultural origini of the 
American youth movement in the 1930% by analyzing tht rBlationship 
between the "dlseovery*' of adolescenci at the end of the 19ih century, 
and the subsequtnt emergence of e youth culture. A disduiiion of the 
ioeial and poiitiea! behavior of American youth organizations ixploris 
the relationship betvvBen ideals and reality in the emergence of a 
diitlnGt identuy of youth and its recogniiion by society. 

Conformity and Rebilhon: Contraiting StylBs of English 
and GirminYouthJ900-1933 

JOHN GILLIS, Rutgers University 

Youth movements appeared iimulianeously in varloui European 
wumries at the beginning of the 20th century. Comparison of the 
English Boy Seouti and the various elemints of the German 
Jugendbewegung in the pirlod 1900=1930 showi that both were 
fpfjeetions of adult attempti to extend middle-class socialliation 
processes to lower social strata as a means of cOntroL The very different 
forms which the two movements took were a reflection of the 
Mntrasting middle class experienee of adoleicenee in the two countries, 
Study of these two movemihis demonitrates the fallacy of attempting 
to deal with so-called youth movements apart from adult political and 
social struct ures, 



14.09 A PLAN FOR THE COMPREHENSIVE EVALUATION OF 
COLLEOI TEACHING (G.SYIVIPOSIUM) 

H. RICHARD SMOCK, University of lllinoii, Urbana- 
Ghampaigns Organizer 

ieeause of the increasing press to provide objective Information for 
both the reward and the improvemant of college tgaching. It is 
Important to examine the issue from a variety of perspectlvis, involving 
a number of inputs that together comprise a comprehensive and feasible 
instructional evaluation plan. The purpose here li ta diseribe a 3 K 3 
matrix of inputs which could be used, and to present techniques for 
information collection appropriate to each cell in the matrix, Issues 
such as the validity and reliability of information^athsring instruments 
will be developed and discussed, as will be issues germane to the 
anilysii and improvement of spieiflc Instructional problems. 

An overview carrying the same title as that of the sympoilum, 
authored by Richard Smock and Terry Crooki of the University of 
Illinois, Urbana^Champilgn. will be presented by Terry Crooks. 
Functions which the evaluation of Instruction ihould serve will be 
analysed and described. In order to fulfill each of these functions, a 3 K 
3 evaluation matrix Incorporating three distinct "livels-* of evaluation 
activity and three sources of evaluation information Will bi proposed. 

Level 1 data will be summary data for use In campus-wlde 
OTmparisons. Level 2 data will be less general, and more pointed to 
specific teaching attributes and classroom activities common to 
particular teaching units, It will be used for comparative purposes 
within leaching units, but, more importantly, it will servi to Identify 
problem arias in instruction snd courses. Level 3 data will be very 
ipecific feidback data aimed at pinpointing reasons for problems 
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identified by the Livel 2 e^^luation, aiid helping in correction of such 
problims, Thi three sources for this evaluation informaiion will bo 
students, faculty members, and administratori, AM three will have 
inputs into each level of the evaluation mpirix. 

The, evaluation plan, described, would not be tied to Diid^f. 
raurse use only. While Level 1 evaluation by students should be done 
n^r the end of a course, Level 2 and Level 3 evaluation activities 
involving both students and faculty colleaguei could be conducted 
during the ongoing process of instruction. Under fhis plan the more 
diignostic, searching, and specif ie levels of ivaluation can be carried on 
at times when they may be most beneficial. Any evaluation system 
which does not include an adjunct service that can effectively assist 
faculty membirs In the analysis and improvement of their teaching 
performance is an iiicomplete and possibly unethical systim. 

In the more specific papers which are to fQllow thli overview, the - 
major cells of the matrix will be detailed more fully, and specific 
examples of data to be collected and techniquii for luch collection will 
be given. Gerald Gillmore of the University of Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign, will discuss *'iva|uitlon by Students for University^Wtde 
Comparative Purposes," The important features of this level of 
evaluation will be developed, and data presented indicating that a very 
short questionnaire which Is valid, reliable, and general enough to be 
appliteble to all couriei can be developed/ This instrument would 
provide riliable nornned data about both the instructor and the content 
of a course, mainly for use by campus level administrators, but also as a 
help to students selecting cDurses and initruetors, . 

Lawrence Aleamoni at the University of Illinois. Urbana- 
Champaign,.will represent ^'E\^luatlon by Students to Identify General 
Initructional Problems." His paper will outline the divelopment of sets 
of questions aimed at gathering student Information on various teaching 
and course attributes for Level 2 use. Statistical evidence of the 
reliability of resulting tnsirumints will be preiintid and, because the 
uholee of aUributes to be probed can be made to fit the specific 
instructional situation, face validity should be high, 

Barak Rssenshlne of the University of Illinois, Urbana-Champalgn, 
will present J'Faculty and Administrative Inputs to Instructional 
Evaluation/' This paper concentrates on Inputs at Level 2, which would 
be used primarily by departmint chairmen and Individual instructors 
Faculty Input could include periodic colleigui review of course 
intent, including the analysis of e^caminations, assignments given, 
grading of papers and heipfuiness of comments, and stated course 
obiecttves. Administrative Input could consist of comments by depart^ 
mental and college adminiitrators related to the competinc^ that the 
instructor displays concerning adminiitrative aspects of Instruction, 
including commlttei work directly related to teaching improvement,' 
time spent devising new couries and revising old ones, and reliability In 
performing his teaching duties, 

Keith Whirton of the University of Minnesota will present "Analyg. 
ing and Improving Instructional Practice^/' Methodi of getting specific 
feedback data from students and colleagues, and of providing assiitance 
to improve Instruction will .be examined. Such data are usually 
collected to clarify and expllMte problems Identified by Level 2 
evaluation. Student input to Level 3 evaluation may take several forms, 
For initance, if lectures were reviewed negatively at Level 2, an 
opon endid questlonnalrB about the lectures could be developed and 
uiid, Alternatively, the faculty member could engage in diicussloni 
with his students concerning improvjment of the lectures. The 
important contributions to Level 3 evaluation vvhleh ealleaguei and 
eviluatlon spiclalists can make will be oKiminid in the courii of the 
paper. 

The measurement of specific attrlbuteiof teaching has been probed 
for a number of years, with encouraging results, and the time has come 
to apply the knowledge gained in an overall plan that can contributB to 
the improvement of declsion^maNing at the university level. The 
importance of infarmatipn that can assist in making deciiions at 
univeriity, Mllege; and departmental levels about faculty salaries and 
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p^Orr^tion is ovidint in much of the nteraturi today. Evaluations which 
assist iri idBntifying factors in a course that might nied improyement, 
and those that can provide diagnostic, analytic infofmation about 
specific problems for uso in the process of courie development and 
instructor improvemint, are also receiving increased ennphasis, The 
press for object ivo Information to assiit studenti in course and 
instructor selection has a long history. It is both important and timely 
that wfi plan a comprehcnsivd sySterTt of evaluation which is feasible in 
terms of cost (both monetary and human) and profitable in terms of 
maximizing the educaiiona! impact of instruction. 



14.10 INNOVATION; IMPLIMENTATION AND EVALUATION (B) 

Effeotivenaii of 4 0 Manpower Training Program for 
Entry PartiGlpants 

MARY ANN O^CONNELL, West Chester State Cotlege, and 
RUSSELL A. DUSEWICZ, Penniylvania Department of 
Eduction 

As part of the overall Pennsylvania 4-C Manpower Training Progrim, 
a course for Entry Level participants was developed^ This course was 
designed to prepare individuali, with no prior experience, for eventual 
employment in the child care services field. A total of 35 participants 
were enrolled in the initial two program years. Pre- and post^test data 
for both years, on a scale designed to measure basic knowledge of 
concepts and terminology in child development, yielded statistically 
sigriificant gains for each program year> 

An InteriQtivs Netvyork for the Introduetion of innovations 
in f ducatton; Organization, Opiration, and Impact 

HAROLD HARTY, JAMES M. MAHAN, Indiana University, 
and RAYMON D J, HANNAPEL, National Science Foundition 

The concept, organization, and operation of an interactive network 
for currieuium change is described and date concerning the impact of 
this eoiiaborative activity upon Instructional practice in public schools 
and colleges is presonted^ Specifically, the paper focuses on the 
following questions: (1) what were the charaeteristiGS of a proto type 
model for harneising the innovative energies of indlviduajs and 
institutions (public schools, state departrnents Of education, colleges, 
federal agencies); (2) how were participants prepared to serve in the 
networks; (3) in what activities did participants engage; and (4) what 
was the network*! Impact on instructional practice (including pupil 
performance) in participating public schools and colleges? 

Assessment of Silectad lnno\^tlva EduQational Practlcii by 
Professional Educators 

LAMAR MOODY, NEIL G. AMOS, M ississippl State University 

llemeiitary, middle, and high school teachers and principals 
indicated their amount of agreement or disagreement as to ihe 
educational effectiveness of the Innovative practices of nongiadedness, 
team teaching, flexible scheduling, individualiied instruction, and open, 
space classroonris. Significantly higher mean scores were obtained by 
elementary and middle school teachers expirienced with the, inriova^ 
tions than those inexperienced on all practiu^S except individualiiid 
= rnstruction. Significantly higher scores were obtained by experienced 
high school teachers than by ine^perien^d teachers on team teaching, 
flixibte scheduling, and tehaviorat objectives. Experienced teachers and 
experienced principals did not differ significantly on any innovation, 
Signrfi^nt differeiices were determined by t-tists. 



A Comparative 1 valuation of an Experimental Program for 
Preparation of SgHooI Principali in Terms of Placement 
AGoeptability 

FRED A. SNYDER and LELAND D. MELVlN. IndianaState 
University 

The study focusus upon pfGfjaraiion programs of graduate students 
who aspire to become school principali. The design of the study is 
experimental with differing curriculum patterns for the principalship 
being the independent variable and potential placement Of candidates 
the dependent variable. The method employed is unique inasmuch as 
mntrolled simulated interviews were utiliiid as a perceptual base for 
data collection. School officials ♦ '^ewing video recording of the 
simulated intervrews indicated their perceptions of matched pair 
randidates seoking principal positions and who had differing curricular 
experiences. The method employed in the study could be adapted for 
sirnular purposes in other settings. 



1411 PROBLEM^OLVING (0 

Fluency and Originality as a Function of Group Siis 

STEVEN OWEM, JDSiPH S. RENZULLt, and CAROLYN M. 
CALLAHAN, UnlveriUy of Connecticut 

Although group creative productivity generally surpasses individual 
productivity, there is httle evidence pointing to an optimal group size. 
This study Investigated differences in fluency and originoliiy as a 
function of group siie, 3s vwho were assigned randomly to groups of 
three^ si^, or 12 engaged in four problem solving tasks. Comparisons of 
group fluency and originality were done with one^vvay ANOVA's, 
Results indicated that as group size increased, total fluency and 
originality increased; however, It was also found that the mean 
oontribution per person is inversely related to group size, Impli^tions 
of this paradox are discussed. 

Study of Kindergarten Pupils' Use of Logrc in Problem Solving 
through SAPA 

MARY N. AYERSand JERRY B. AYERS, 
Tennessee Technological Uni^rsity 

This Study was designed to: (1) to examine l<indergarten (five-year- 
old} pupils' ability to use logic in problem solving, and (2) to determine 
the effects of Scwnc^: A Process Approach (SAPA) on logical thinking, 
A iampte of 40 children with 20 In each of two groups was used. One 
.group was given SAPA as part of their curriculum, white the second 
group was not exposed to this program. Resulti obtained through use 
of basic Plaget tasks Indicated the rate of attainment of the conserva- 
tion skills is affected by the experience provided by SAPA. 

The Effect of Immediate Environment on Children's Tindency to 
RefleDt VVhili Solving Problems 

THOMAS M. EDWARDS, Boston University , and 
AUDREY T, EDWARDS, Newtonvilte, Mass, 

Using the IVlatching Familiar Figures (MFF) test and other measures, 
Jerome Kagan has related the child's failure to sols^ complex problems 
to his impulsiveness rather than to his IQ, Innpulsive children respond 
too quickly and make errors. In the present study, urban sixth^raders 
were found to be far more impulsive under Kagan's dialogue condition 
than under any of four written test conditions. Likewise, suburban 
first-, third- and fifth-graders were far more impulsive under dialogue 
than under group written conditions. Adult=student diatogue servis to 
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discourage children frorn proeesiing informatiQn iufficiintlv and 
therefore from solving complex problems. 



14,13 SELiCTID RESIARCH REPORTS (D) 

Aligning Components of Intelligence and Learning 
Pefformancer A Proposid Ratlonali for Iduaational 
Intirvention 

GiSiLA V. LABQUVIE, WAYNE FROHRING.and 
PAUL B. 8ALTES,Weit Virginia Universiiy; 
L. GOULET, Universjtv of IIMnoii 

The rolfltionship hgtween iriaUtQ-trial changes in frd> recall and 
eighi mtellinence and mernory abilities was invoitigaied In a lample of 
72 eollege Students. Oeipite idfniiGal icquisition Curves under 
immediate ond dElayed recall, differences bitween the two grqupi in 
correlational pattern between rocall performance and abilities were 
striking. Under delayed recall, intglljgence variablei predicted recall 
performance beit, partlculirly in late triali. Memory variables wire 
moit predictivG under jmmediatR recalL espeeially In early trials, Theii 
results point to the need of aligning components of abilltiei and 
learning performance as a rationale for the modif icatidn of interiectuil 
compitencei 

A Tichnique for Studying PresintatiDn Variables 
in MathematlEsText 

ALAN HOLZ and ROBERT KANE, 

Purdue University V 

. A technique for studying presentation variables in mathematics text 
was developed and investigated. The developed technique consisted of a 
two dimensional category system for classifying messages in mathe- 
matics tixt, procedures for applying theiy catigoriei to code meisigis 
in text paisi0es_, and a iystem for analyzing passages in terms of the 
coded messagis. The validity of the technique was inveitigated In both 
descriptive and statistical manners. Within- and betwein^rater reliabiliiy 
estimates were detirminBd for three groups of raters. The risulti 
indicate that the techhique has potential for becoming an effective 
means of studying presentation variables in mathematics text. 

istimiting Latent Ability under the Logiitic Model for Ordered 
Categories; An Investigation of Bias and Information Gain 

DONALD KOLAKOWSKI, University of Connecticut 

A Fortran IV Program has bein diviloped for the conditional 
maximum likilihood esiimation of the parameters of the logistic model 
for ordered response categories. The bias of the estimation proeeduri in 
the recovery o< a true score distribution is investigated, and reiults On 
information gain are presented for dichotomous md multiple scoring of 
the same test items. The relative merits of the present formulation ind 
several pther psychometric models are also discussed. 

An Ordering Theoretic A nalyiii of a 
FropQsitional LoglE Game 

PiTiR W, AIRASIAM, ioston Collige: 
WILLIAM M. BART, University of Minnesota; 
BITTY JANE G RiANEY, Bosion College 

In this study, an ordermg-thioretic method to ditennlnB item 
hierarchies was applied to a propositional logic game, The data analytic 
methodology, ordering theory. Is a BoQlean algibraie meaiurement ^ 
model, A game of propoiitlonal logic, incorporating the 16 binary 
pfoposiiions of 'p' and 'q' used by Plagit and Inhilder (1958} in their 



investigation of adolescent thmkmg, was Qdminisiered to 60 l^-yoar- 
oldiri. A non^linfar hiirafchy in which certain of the binary pfoposi' 
tions Wire neceisary, but not Sufflqiint prerequisiies for mastery of 
other propositions, was identified. 



14,14 INSTRUIVlEiyT DEVELOPMEiyTS FOR liypUT 
AND OUTPUT ASSESSMEiyT (H) 

Validating a Goal Priority Instrument 

ERNEST R. HOUSE, Univirsiiy of Illinois 
at UrbanaChampalgn 

A statewide goal priority instrument was validaifid. Public hearings 
were hsld, the results summariied by citizens, and an insirtimnnt 
constructed on this summary. The instrument design was that of Stake 
and Cooler, which suggests important variations in rBSpnndint publics, 
the scales employed, and the specificity ot the statumef.*s. These 
varfatlons were confirmed. A diverse group of respondents was 
interviewed. The validity of the instrument \m% deemed to be high 
e>scept that It did not detect an underlying dissatisfaction. Technical 
end substantive resulti of the field test are discussed. Caution is 
suggested in gathering data from the general public. 

Methodology Deuelopmint for AdvoMte Taam 
Use for Input Evaluation 

DIANE L. RE|NHARD,OhioState Univeriity 
Evaluation CBntBr 

Methdology for input evaluation, as defined by Dinie! L. Stuffle- 
beam, is relatively nonijcistint. Advocate teams hive recently become a 
popufar meiins of genirating and aisi^ilng alternative itrategles for a set 
of objectives. This study was undertaken to develop and evaluate 
methodology for advocate team use In Input evaluation. Steps taken 
inoludid conducting a series of four case studies where advocate teams 
were uied, developmsnt of a conceptualization and enemplary 
opirationiied procedures for advocate team use, and an evaluation of 
the proposed methodology through Written critiques and empirical 
application. The methodology was revised, based on the evaluation 
reiulti. 

A Compilation of Preiphpol Children's 
Word Prequenoy Counts 

MURRAY A. NEWMAN, SWRL 

BRUCE E. BAlLEY,UnivirsityofTaxas at Austin 

A rank-ordered listing of the 1,000 most frequently used words is 
presented. The percentage and cumulative percentage of T/language 
production accounted for by Individual words and groups of words are 
given. The data are based on eight preschopl word frequency counts 
ranging in date of appearance from 1928 to 197T One of the 
advantages of this list is that it yields a moreriliable frequency scaling 
based on a total number of almost two million words, At the same 
time, the data are presmted in such a way that source studies 
considered not suitable for a particular use may be omitted. 

System for Objectives Based Evaluation-Reading 
(SOBE^R): Its Utility for Program Evaluation and 
Instructional Managiment 

JUDY C. SORGERDIMQ and RODNEY .W. SKAGER, 
UCLA 

The use of SOBE-R as a stratagem for program ivaluatlon and 
instructional minagiment Is prospoied, A total of six decision 
categories crucial to instructional management and program evaluation 
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are fjxplgmfL TimsR are; insirugiiQnnl iifQi^ram uvnlLjatidn, resoufCR 
allocation. Lfducatipnol accountabiiity, instructionil rnoniiyBm{3ni, curric- 
ular nlanriifig, and soleciien and guldandLs ThoSystgrn's fiejclbiijty for 
dnaling wrih thn range of nrol3lnms froquantlv encountBrcd in ihn sjs« 
dee i Lin cntetiQrifjs ii drimonstiTiiRd throuyh ihii use Of concrete 
exarnplos. As 3 protolvpic object ivos-basod ©voiuatton systom, SOBE^R 
IS cnfjablo of genoriiiing rnformjiion .nnri providing answers net alvs^ys 
obiiiinablR through the use of otlier types of management systoms. 

The Development end Evaiuetton of a System for the 
Design of Initructionai Pbns and Resource AiloGation 

RiiSi PARKER, Florida State University 

A unit level design component, baied on Gagh^'s domains of 
learning, was developfid and subjecied to three formative evaluation 
sessions wherein teacheri applied it to their own ebjectivei. Their 
produets and feedback yvere analyzed to determine whether the 
component met the goals of (1) identifying appropriate instruetion for 
systematic sequences of objectives, and (2) dilineating alternate 
resQufee patterns for that in§truetion. The following reiulti were 
obtained: Outputs produced meet component intriniic criteria and are 
more specific, comprehensive, and defensible than outputs of teachers* 
normal planning methods, with tiachers perceiving that diffirent and 
more effective use of resources vvOuld be a benefit of using the 
component. ' 



15.01 RECOMMiNDATIONS AND SYMPATHETIC SUGGESTIQiyS 
FOR FUTURi PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT EFFORTS IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION (H, eXPERIMeNTAL) 

SUSAN S. KLEIN, Department of H.E,W., Organiier 

( Membors of the riCent National Center for Educationil Raeearch 
and Development Speeiallst Panel on Instructional Perionnel Devilop- 
merit (more commonly known as teacher education) will present a 
round table discussion on a set of topics, Including: (1) the redundancy 
in developing products for tiacher edueation, (2) diitlnciiong between 
depth and breadth of product development, (3) the evidence which is 
necessary to label a teacher training product, {4) the need for a 
distinction betweBn federally financid diVilopmint activitiii and 
private publishing house activities in developing products for teacher 
education, (5) the procedures which could be used in selecting products 
to be developed and concommltant procedures for asseiilng successful 
devilopment, (6) gaps which ijcist in products needed for teachsr 
training programs. (7) the problem of articulation and relationships 
among teacher training programs. (8) the last ten years in deviloping 
teacher educaiion products, (9) alternative itratigies to impliment thi 
development of ricommendid teachir training products, (10) cost 
effectivenais of training products, (11) es<implary divelopmental 
practices in labs and centers, and (12) barriers to diffusing these 
practices within and between labs and cinttrs. 

The discussion will focus upon gineral concerns and is designed to 
provide ideas for labs, centers^ and others involved in large-scale teacher 
triining product development. 



15.02 LARGE CITY EVALUATION EFFORTS (H) 

Orginizitian and Function in Lirge City 
ResiirGh Bureius 

CHARLiS D. DZIUBAN and JOHN H . ARMSTROISIQ, 
Florida Technological University 

The largest public school research bureaus In the country were 
studitd with respect to organlzitionsl structures and functions per- 



formud. Dirftciors mm asked to providn orpni/ationa! informniion and 
to rank 11 genoral buroau funciions in priority. PrmciiMi componehl 
anaiyifj yioldod Mvg orgeini/ationoi and fivo functional drmonsrons. At 
hiast 70% of the directors foported ihui their buroaus pnrformed 11 
ipticifieri vi.^ictions fanyin?! ^rom lost construction lo linrollmnni 
siudiei, Struetural analysis showud thnt thu numbnr of levels in the 
bureaus rangnd from eight if» nm?, Thn {iirfictrns .n*ifilgr!tKl thn liighf?fi! 
priorltios to instructional and admin is t rat Ivl? rosearch and the lowest to 

writing proposals and negoiioting with funding agoricifJS. 

^, .J 

Establishrng and Milntaining the Instructionil 
Support of Inner-Cfty Parents 

HRED C, NIEDERMEYERandCONNlE GlGUiRE. SWRL 

Various iiratogiis weru developid for use by inner-ciiy schools in 
rocfuiting and training parents to administor instructional exorcises at 
home in support of a school-based kinriefgarten reading curriculum. 
Options tncluded training parents in the hom^jas well as at schooL Four 
inner-city schools trained 61% of the parents from 10 clossrooms, This 
represented a 22%' increase over previous studies. In order to maintain 
subsequent parent participation, the effects of having parents sign and 
return materials used at home was investigated experimentally end was 
found to iignificantly increase the number of lessons re[30rted 
completed at the end of the year. 

Clasirooni by Clasiroom Analyiji of the 
Impiet of a Compinsitary Education Progrim 

FRED FORSTER and JAMES CARPiNTER. 
The Chicago Board of Education 

The objective of this study was to evaluate the impact of the 
CO^PLUS project by organising data to utilize the classroom as the 
basic unit of analysis. The study emploYed classroom observations, a 
variety of questionnaire responses from staff and pupils, ichievement 
test scores, and related data. Questionnaire data were symmarlzed using 
factor analysis and relqttonshlps between observatroni. Questlonnarre 
reiponsis were identiflid using multlplo regression and canonical 
correlation. The analysis Indicated that slgnifieant relationships exist 
between classroom behavior, staff and pupil attitudes, and achle'/ement 
tilt gains, and that the utilization of the ciissroom ii the basic unit 
strengthens the analysis. 

Follow Through Evaluation in Phlladalphia 

THOMAS McNAMARA, School District of Philadelphia 

The rigular malaise that manifists itself in the educational Bvalua= 
tlon community regarding Its methodology, its results, its Identity, 
could well be caused by the difference between its philosophical 
assumptions and those of its clients. Educational evaluation has 
inhiritid the positlvist philosophical tradition through ties to American 
psychology. Its cllenti almoit Invirlably hold the eonvlctloni of the 
philosophy of common sense, which Is fundamentally opposed to 
pOiitivism's reduction of persons to "Its", The moderate realist 
philosophical position is not reduction Istlc in this way* It Is open to all 
methods of scientific invis^lgation, bath those approved and dis- 
approved by the rigorous scientific tradition. 

An Analysis of a Guaranteed Achlgvemint Program 
to Achieve Spicifle Educational Qbjectivis^ or 
Perforniinca Contracting, Chicago Style 

JAMfS L, CARPENTi R.Chicago Public Sehoels 

The eomponents of an educational program, designed to ensure the 
attainmint of specif ic objictives, ari discribid. Program objectives 
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mciufled thfi introduction of a new individupjiied insir uctionnt system 
operating within thq same constraints experienced by public school 
staff, rnsurlindy that iach child in the prograrn would reeeivn his fair 
sharo of insiriiction, and insurflnce that childrBn would be wfllidly 
moosurod on criterion and norm roferfmced tests. The ef fffctivoness of 
the prQ(|ranVs CQmpononts in attaining these obiectivei rs discussed. 
Observations concorninfl the efficiency ol pnrfotTnancq contractino as a 
procDdure for bringing about change also are presented. 



Affeotive and Cognititfi Corrilatis of Classfoom 
Achiivimint; Reseirch for the Cpunselor 



ROBERT K. GABLE, ARTHUR 
University ol Conneciicui 

This 



D. ROBiRTS. 



15.03 THE SELF COWCiPT AND AFFECTIVI 
EDUCATION (E) 

Self^Concept EnhancemBnt of Praichool Children 

E. MICHELLi PARDEW, and RICHARD G. LANDRY, 
The Univarsity of North Dakota 

The major purpose of this study was to investigate the iffeets of a 
SGlf-concept enhaneement program on the self-concepti of four-yoir-old 
children. Both the Bxperiemental group (N-34) and the control group 
(N^li) were pre^ and post t§St§d on the Thomas Self^Concept Values 
Test (19 scales) and the Developrntintal Profile (6 scalis). The control 
group displayed significant increases on three self^concept scales; the 
eMpenmental group showed significant jncreases on fourteen scales. The 
experimental group was shown to have significantly more changes in 
self^concept scores than the control group. 

A Multitrait Multimethod Approach to The 
Construct Velidation of Self Apceptance 



LORETTA A. SHiPARD, GENi V, 
Laboratory of Educational Research, 
University of Colorado 
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The semantie definition of self^acceptance implies a distinction from 
objective self^assessment. Acceptance of self should be manifest In the 
affect associated with self^assessment. SelNceeptanca should also be 
related to acceptance of others. Three constructs, self-acceptance (SA), 
self-assessment (SE), and acceptance of others (AO), were measured by 
each of seven methods, including checklisti, sentence completion, 
semantic differential, TAT and 0 sort. Subiecta were 137 high ichool 
students and their parents, college students and older adults. Corre^ 
lations among tests were presented In a multltralt^multimethod matrix, 
the average correlation among measures of S A was .54. The convergent 
validities for SE and AO were 41 and .40, respectively. The two 
self^onstruGts were well discriminated from AO, The ev/idence for the 
discriminant validity of SA from SE was slight but was corroborated by ' 
their differential relationship to other variables. 

The Impact of Social Skill Training on the 
Affeptlva Perceptions of llementary School ChildfBn 
MARY ANN MacDOUGALL and 
JEAfSlNETTi A, BROWN, University of Virginia 

The Mudy investigated the impact of systematic social ikill training 
on the affective perceptrons of elementary school children. Two 
elementary school counselors interpreted the social skill training two 
days per week iver a seven month period. This intervention snbe 
observed to make a significantly positive Impact on the social 
acceptance among children. However, the Increased social acceptance 
was accompanied^ by a significant decrease in the child's reported 
self-perceptions. These apparently contradictory findings may In fact 
support the theiii that the more one learns about otheri, the less one is 
wlfling to attribute positive attitudes to one*s self. 



study Rxaminns the rnlatioiiships betwrim cognitivo and 
affoctlvu vnrinblos as prodiciors of classroom QchlnvRment/Final social 
studies grades were obtained and the Watson. Glaser Ci iiieal- Thinkinn 
ApprnisaL Coopemtive English Tost, JIM Scale, nnd Gable^Roberts 
Attitude To\A/ard School Subjects mnasurRS were adminisiored to 431 
llth-giade students. Correlational and multiplo regression procedures 
were emptoyud. F ^n\Ua&m relationships (P < .01) wei^e found for both 
the cognitive and affective variables when correlated with course grades. 
Motivation toward education predicted grades nearly as well as the 
cognitive variables. Empirical support for the counselor's consideration 
Of affective variables in explaining suidents' classroom achievement is 
presented. 

Self^Concept Theory and Research: 
Implicationi for School Counselors 

DON i. HAMACHEK, MichiganState University 

The primary objectives of this paper are to order, synthesize, and 
integrate major research efforts and theoretical writings of the past 30 
years which are related to self-lmaye growth, development, and 
enhancement, and Implications of this work for school counseling 
practices and programs, An intensive review of the literature is 
supplemented by the author's previous investigations and clinical 
experience. It Is concluded that counselors can and should play leadinn 
roles in developing 'Tailure reversal*' programs for low selfHmage youth 
beset with emotionaUsocial academic problems and handicaps. 



IBM ADIWINISTIRING FIDIRAL EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS (A, SVMPOSlUfVi) 

DONALD K. SHARPiS,U5, Office of Education, 
Orpniier 

The principal objective of the symposium is to focus the attention of 
researchers on the problems and is.iues faced by federal, state and local 
administrators in dealing with federal programs fn education, partic- 
ularly teacher education, and on their administrative roles. 

An analysis of trends in organb^tional theory and practice will aid 
in understinding conflicts in managing federal projects. Some of the 
elements in the administrative role of such managers include the 
problems in balincing intergovernmental and interjurisdictional require^ 
ments, the economies and politics of educitional administration, 
evaluation of projects managed at all levels, and the extent and scope of . 
community participiiion. 

Don Davies will speak on '^Administering Federal Educational 
Policy." Highlighti of hli discussion will center on planning for new 
education legislation, congressional and Office of Management and 
Budget hearings and appropriation procedures, intergovernmental 
agency activities, and the coordination of relationships with profes- 
sional associators and with state and local offlciali. 

Carol McGary will discuss, in his presentation, ^^Administering 
Federal' Programs in a State Agency,^' those Issues associated with 
coordinating the staters master plan with federally sponsored education 
programs, the widening discrepancies between program and admlnistra^ 
live costs in the budget, and balancing state, federal, and local financial 
and personnel resources. 

How does an administrator In a largi metropolii effectivtly cope 
with the on^going administration of local projects while seeking 
continuing federal support? Evelyn Carlson will discuss these and 
rilatid m es in her prisentition, "Adminlitering Federal Programs in a 
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Big City.'* In her role as associate superintendent in Chicago, ihe will 
describe pfoblems in implementing federa! gyidelinei, the role of 
community participants in educational decision-making, and the coofdi- 
nation of larogrami funded by a variety of federal agencies. 

Apart from an analysii of the particular role managers of federal 
programe have in administering federal eduCaiiQnal poljcy, this 
symposium will holp !o familiarize rBseerchers and othnr educational 
leadurs with the special isiues such managers face in Implementing the 
federal effort in eduction at fediral, itate, and school board leveL 
Frank discuision of ihe advontages and diiadvaniagis of categorical and 
bfock grant programi, school board diclsfons regarding federal 
programs, the influence of state plans and state legislative programs, 
will reveal the impact of change in the performance of certain 
administrators of federal programs. An underitanding of the influinces 
impinging on such an administrator, teflether vvith a deepening 
perception of his distinct role in helping shape policy at different levels, 
should encourage new research to the continuing development of 
educational administration training programs, and contribute to new 
theorlos of Orginizitional dynamics. 



1B,05 INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEMS: 
iVALUATiVi RESEARCH (H) 

A Conversitional Accesito Computarizid Siirchii 
of the ERIC System 

DAVID R. KNIEFEL. North Carolina State Univeriity 

The National Cinier for Occupational Education (NCOE}, in 
'Cooperation with the North Carolina Science and Technology and 
Research Center (STRC), maintains the Educational Riiources infor^ 
mation Centif {ERIC) files in computer accessible form. The develop- 
ment of a conversational access to these files Is described. The system is 
not a truly interactive information retrieval syitem but one that 
operates jn a minimal (batch) cost environment. System utilization is 
compared with a previous card reliant system. Cost comparisons and a 
full description of the system and its interface are included. 

A Manapment Model for Team Devilopment of Silf-lnrtructional 
Higher Educationil Curricula on the Stfuctured Curriculum Model 

JANE W. COHICK, University of Pittsburgh 

The development of external studies programs in higher edueatron, 
^utilizing instructional design technology, is hypothesized to require the 
interaction of faculty content expirti and curriculum specialists in a 
special type of development process. A model Is proposed to include: 
(1) delineation of Individual roles, (2} specifieation of the variables 
affecting model implemDntatron and team intergotion, and (3) specifica= 
tjon of the steps jnvolvod in Implimanting i itructured curriculum 
model in the development of higher education packaged courses. Model 
utility and feasibility, as tested in the pilot development of external 
studies courses pt the University of Pittsburgh, are discussed, 

Deviloping Quility Assurance Systems for I nitructlonal 
Programs 

RALPH A. H ANSON, SWRL 

Quality Assurance Systems provide simple, yet effectivi, empirically 
based proccdurei and matirials to satisfy the basic information^ 
gathiring and decision-making processes of objectives-based instruc- 
tional programs. The development of these systems with a wide varidiv' 
of progfams and their use in a large number of school Sittings has 
indicated their value and ipplicability. At the same time, generaliiable 
informatron has bien obtained on the technology of devBloplng and 



validating such systemi. This piper doscribei the character istics of 
Quality Assurance Systems and the procedures required to develop 
them for either new or exist ing mstructional programs. The develop- 
ment process includes an inalysis of the insiructionni program and 
application of spscific methods. 

An Evaluation Stratigy for Instructional 
Product Oeyelapment 

ROBERT J. BERGiR and 
RALPH A. HANSON, SWRL 

A number of strategies have been used and suggested for use in 
evaluating the new educational programs and other- products bL'ing 
produced in research and devilopment institutions. In many cases, the 
full impact of the use of these evaluation strategieg en all persons and 
institutions in the educational community are not anticipated by the 
user. This paper presents a highly operational evaluation strategy which 
specifies the role of evaluation In educational product development. It 
considers the use of both formal and informal procedures and the 
information they providi relative to the possible consequences for all 
concerned. 



An Example of the Application of the Assessment 
and Diagnostic Procedurei of a Comprehensive 
Aocountafalllty Plan 

GARY L, MARCO, Educational Testing Service 

The aisessment and diagnostic procedures of a comprehensive 
accountibllitv plan were appliid to several elementary schools from a 
large midwestern state. Pretest and posttest Word Knowledge and 
Reading scores from the Primiry 1 1 Metropolitan Achievement Test 
adminiitered in 1970^71 to third-gradirs vyore used. These data were 
used to eomputi Student Development Indices (SDls). The SDls were 
related to school process variables. Application of the diagnostic 
procedures resulted in the identification of the total and unique 
contributions of the process variables, individually and in combination. 
The implicit ions of the assessment and diagnosis for corrective action 
are discussed. 



15.06 THE APPLICATIOW OF A MODiL FOR THE 
EVALUATION OF EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTS (D, SYMPOSIUiVl) 

BENJAMIN i. CARMICHAiL. 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Chairman 

A Model for the Evaiuation of iducational Prodycts. Charles L, 
Bertram. Appalachia Educational Laboratory. A model for the evalua- 
tion of educational products based on experience with the development 
of three such products h described. The purpose of the evaluation 
model is to indicate the flow of evaluation activity ai products undergo 
development. Evaluation is given Stufflebeam's definition as the prociss 
of delineating, obtaining, and providing useful informatjgn for judging 
decision alternatives, However, the examples given hire indicate that at 
least a revision of existing evaluaiion models is needed for the 
evaluation of R & D products as they are developed and implementid! 
The model for evaluation includes three stages: design and engineering, 
field testing, and operational tilting. The firit itago bigini with the 
idantification of product goals^ and Is followed in order by the writing 
of itructural and process specifications, distillation of ctiterion vari* 
abies, and the searching out of operational IndiQators of the variables. 
Both the field tisting and operational testing stages include collection 
of baseHin^ data, a treatment, cQlleetiQn of treatment data, analysis and 
synthesis, and feedback to appropriate recipients. The appropriatg 
recipients during field testing are those risponsibli for produci 
development, and the primary riciplents of evaluation information 
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rqsuliing from operitional testing are those reiponsible for product 
diffusion. 

The Evaluation of an iifiy Chifdhood Education Program. Brainard 
W. Hines, Appalanhia Educational Laboratory. The evaluation of AEL's 
Homo Oriented Preschool Education (HOPE) Program spinned i year 
of design and enginoering and three years of field tisting and program 
devolopmem. During this fimu, both formative and sufrimatlve evalya^ 
tifjn activitiBi took place. Thpie evaluation events took place prior to 
ihe present modors construction, and contributid to the evaluation 
plan, Formarive evaluation, intended primarily for the program 
rievilopment staff, was eonducted by perionnej yvithin the program, 
and consisted mainly of continuously gathered data on student interest 
and the effectiveness of specific iechniquei, Summaiive ivaluition. 
intended for use by Individuajs in managiment, wis conducted by a 
separate evaluation tiam over Ihrie one^year intervals and covered 
. program gf fectlveneis measures as well as attitude surveys and cost 
analysis surveys. 

The Application of the Evaluation Model to u Regional iducailonal 
Aoency. Ermol Stepp, Jr., Appalaehia Educational Laboratory. A model 
for the evaluation of educational products is being applied In the 
evaluation of the Educational Cooperative Divilopment Program of the 
Appalachia Educational Lsboratory. The Laboratory is conducting a 
three^year field test of a regional organisational management structure 
to increase the problem solving capabilities of school iuperintandints. 
The evaluative effort is to ascertain the fit of the field entity with the 
Educational Cooporative Development Program's design and effective- 
ness in jnitiiutional objictivei. The general evaluation design for the 
Cooperative includes conceptualisation, model validation, and model 
utilization corresponding to the stagei of development in the model for 
' the evaluation of educatiorial products. 

The Applicaiidn of the Evaluation Model to a Career Education 
Product, Randolph R. MacDonald and Charles i. Kenoyqr, Appaiachia 
Educational Laboratory. Cpreer decision-making, a rBCintly initiated 
program now In its design and engineering stage, Is described. Early 
interaction between the product development process and the evalua^ 
tlve proceii has served several purposes, ivaluation ipicialists have 
contributed information to be used in program devilopment as well as 
tentative plans for summative evaluation. Program activities are 
influenced not only by ongoing evaluation but by anticipated evaluative 
procedures. This process leads to convergence toward a product that 
not only does what was intenried but can be shown to do what was 
intinded. The activities overlip In time to a coniidBrafale degree. Before 
all overall goals of the program could be identified, some were 
identified as essential and development of units to meet theie goals wai 
begun. Some work wai being done on behavioral obiectives before 
program goals were entirely estibliihed. 

The discussants will be Invited to react to the appropriateness of the 
model. Dr. Desmond Cook, Director, Educational Program Management 
Center, The Ohio State Unlvirslty, will coniider the model in terms of 
information which should be supplied to decision makers. Dr. Frank 
Chase will read In terms of the practicality of proposed proceduris and 
the degree io which the proposed model may be generaliged to other R 
Bi D efforts. The anticipated outcome of the diicussion Is a set of 
suggistions for alternatives to the evaluitlon model. 



response curve, and maximum iikejihood was employed in the 
iStimation of the parameters, These analytical procedures were applied 
to data concerned with the development of aggressive behavior in 
children in grades ont, two and three. The model was fitted separately 
for boys and girls and fit was obtained at the .05 level in both 
applications. Comparisons of the parameter estlmaies lead to a 
meaningful characterization of the so?? differences found to be pieseiit. 

Analyiis of Rink Data with Tied Viluis 
(An iximination of the Rank Ordering of light 
Definitions of Intigration by Graduating Siniors 
in a Diiigratid Northern School) 

LEONARD A. MARASCUILO, University of 

CalifQrnia, Birkeley; JAMES SAVERY, 

Center for Rfiieareh and Development in Higher Education 

Techniques for PKtindlng Friedman's Anafysis of Variance on Ranks 
to modeli in which tied obiifvatloni are the rule and not the exception 
are de^ribed. The presentition is based on data generated on about 
900 high school students who were given eight definitions gf 
Integration to read and rank order by assigning ranks of one, two. three 
to the three definitions most liki their own and a rank of eight to the 
difinition least like their own. Planned and post hoc analysis are made 
across se)«. race, social class and other indicators of political, social, and 
educational involyemint. 

ApproKimati Eviluafian TeGhniques for the 
Max Hierarchical Cluitering Procedure 

LAWRENCE HUSERT,The University of Wisconsfn . 

A technique for testing the hypotheils that. a hierarchical sequenGe 
of partitions constructed by the max method could have been obtained 
lolely on the ba^is of '*noise" Is discuised. The evaluation procedure 
involves comparing a rank^rder goodness-of^fit measure (Goodman^ 
Kruskal 7 statistic) to the tabled, percentiles obtained from an 
approximate cumulative permutation distribution of the measure. One 
of the rank ordirlngs of the object pain used in defining 7 is derived 
from the original similarity values between the objects to be parti- 
tioned; the second rank ordering of the object pairs is obtained from 
ttie partition hierarchy itielf. 



15,07 STATISTIGSj data ANALYSIS (D) 

The Qualitative Logistic Response Curve 
and Its Application to Deyilopmentil Data 

WILLIAM H. SCHMIDT, MARYELLEN McSWEiNEY, 
WALTER G. HAPKIEWICZ, Michigan State Unlvergity 

A methodology for characterising the functional relationship 
bitween a dichoiomously scored criterion variable and a quantitittve 
independgnt variable is proposed. The modil was given by the logistic 



The Use of Linear Models in the 
Analysis of Categorical Data Collected 
in Educational Studies 

JOHN L. WAS! K and JOSEPH J, DONAQHY, 
North Carolina Stale University 

The ststistical analysis of categorical data collected in a variety of 
educational studies Is discussed In the general linear model framework, 
DistinGtions between sampling plans used In the collection of experU 
mentil and/or survey data In-a general liniar models approach allow for 
the analysis of caiegorlcal data according to whether the hypotheses of 
intereit deal with association faetwien risponse differences between 
factor levels, or association of responses within factor leveli. Numerical 
examples for ihe educational research literature are given which 
demonstrate the flexibility of this approach and emphasize the 
Impartanei of stating and sequentially testing modtls of intereit. 

Interval Eitimation of Correlation Coefficients 
from Explicitly Selected Samples 

ARLEN R. GULLICKSON, University of Minnesota; 
KENNITH D. HOPKINS, University of Colorado 

There is, at present, no analyticilly devised procsdure for assessing 
the infirintiai chiraeteristics of the Pearson product moment correlS' 
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tipri coofficinnt vvhmh has been esrrmcitRd from a ssmple in whrch there 
Js expiicit selection en onn of ihe varinblei. This study employfid 
eompufer simulntlorf to inviistigaio several approflches to inrervfil 
estimation and hypothosis tBsiing. The results of this work provide 
personi who usq correlation coefficients corrictnd for ox|3licit seloction 
with (1) formulos for tOiting the hypothosesp 0, and (2) nortiographs 
thm can ho used to snt confidenne .niorvnls nboul thn corrolation 
coef ftbidnis. 



hBhavior wrth regard to schooling and carnfjr dovf^lopmnnf Thn 
studont's response patturn wMI bo analysed by futu, m^, and pnr.oniijity 



15.08 CAREER DEViLOPMilUT AND DECISION 
MAKING RESEARCH (E) 

A C^imparison of Ixperlmental Group Guidmcaand 
Individual Counseling Methodi to Facilltati College 
Students' VocatlDnal Development 

DOUGLAS SMITH, App^lachia Educational 



Labors tDry, and JOHN R. 
II lino is U ni veriity 



EVANS, Southern 



The effects of three treatment procedures on collegi students^ 
vocationel dBvelopmenI wire Investigated. Treitment procsdures In- 
cluded: (1) expirlmental guidance (lubjeeti partlsipated in a five week 
vOMtienal guidinee progrim), (2) individual counseling . tsubjeets 
received individual eounsellng), and (3) control (lubjects recilved no 
treatment). Evaluation ©f the relative effectivenesi of treatmenti wai 
based on measurid vocational divelopnfidnt and on student oiiessment 
of assistance received. Multiple linear regression tichnlques were used 
for all phases of the analysis. The eKperimental treatment was mora 
effective in increasing vocational divelDprnent than either the individual 
eounselmo or control trsatments, ind the Individual eQunsellng treat- 
munt was more effective than the control treatment. No differences 
were found among groups in regard to Individual counsilors, %m of 
students, or in counseling assessments. 

Evaluation of a College Credit Course Designed 
to Facilitate Decision Making for Career Development 



15,09 STUDIES OF TIACHING (0) 
Student Teachers' Self-Anilysis of Teaching Behavior 

LILLIAN R. DUNAY and HiLEN F, ROBISON. 
The Bnrnprd M. Barueh CoHegt*. C.U.N.Y. 

AnalysBi of toaching behavior, transcribed from vidso taped snmplos 
by olementary student teachers, using a new instrument. Barueh 
Behavior AMalysis, were examined for accuracy, reliability, quantificn- 
tion, and Interpretation. The instrum-^nt helps the student to Solf^ 
analyse and prescribe improvimGnt for his behavior as to extent and 
patterns of tiachor talk, distribution of pupil talk, categories of teacher 
questions, kinds of responses teachers make to students' verbalisations 
and quality of teachers* non-verbal behavior. The data indicoied that 
most students recognized the need to improve their toaehing and made 
specific appropriati reeommendations for imelloration. 

Teacher Behavior as a Measuri of Teaching 
Effectiviniii: Reinforcing and Duiitionlng 

THiODORi R, CROMACK, Johnson State CollBge 

Pupil achievemen! and pupil satisfaction are related to questioning 
and reinforcing behavior of teachers. A videotape record of 20 teachers 
teaching a standardized lesson Is usid to obtain the frequency of teae her 
behavior. Pupils are administered a pretest and a posttest and compiete 
a ratmg leali for classification of teachers into most and least effective. 
The Individual pupils^ aptitudes are plotted against achiivement and 
ratmgs for various teacheri to test for interaction with treatment of 
those teachers evidencing high and iow frequincy of behaviors. 



JOHN R. iVANS, Southern Illinois University 

the effects of an acidemlc credit course designed to facilitate 
cellege students' vocational and educational development were investi- 
gated, Ninety^six students atterided weekly large group information 
presentations and small group discussion meetings for a total of eight 
weeks. Evaluation of the course was based on miaiurement of students' 
vocational development across the period of time the course was in 
effect, and on students' assessments of the various tasks in which they 
were involved during the course, The courie was iffectivi in facilitating 
measured vQCitionaj divelopment. Studints assessed eoune tasks 
positively, and Indicated course related growth toward selection of 
academic majors and occupations. 

A Branching-Type Simulation Device for Studying 
Career Declslon^Miking 

ROBERT J. AMBROSINO, Albany Medical College; and 
STEViN.J. KlDDiR,Centir for Social Organization 
Of Schooli, The Johns Hopkins University 

This papir deicribss a new branching^typi simulation device for 
analyzing the career dieiiion.making behaviors of hfoh school students, 
iech student confronts a sequence of decision-making points. Dipind^ 
ing on the sequence the studint takes, he or she will handle numerous 
realistic situations. These deciiipn^making points involve dealing with 
the people and situationi the students might encounter in life. The 
particular sequence followed Is entirely up to each itudint. The 
rtsponsi protocol represents a miasure of the student^s decision-miking 



Markov Chain Analysis of Classroom Interaction Dita 

iARBARA_ M. HARTNETT, Lincoln College, and 
ROBERT E. RUMERY, Illinois State University 

Clissroom Interaction data matrices obtained from a preservlce 
training project in techniques of aahieving divergent pupil responses 
were compared using a statistical procedure outlined by Darwin (I95i). 
The nrocedure intirpreti interaGtlon iiquinees as riallzations of 
Markov chains. Contrary to results of an eadier study {Pena, 1972), 
interaction matrices were found to satisfy the dependenGy asiymptishs 
for Merkov ehains. Significant diffirencei were found between intir^ 
action sequinces for claises at different levels and between trained and 
untrainid student teachers, Within^teachar comparisons were nonsjgnifi^ 
cant. Pena's conclusion that the tests ire too powerful it crlticizid on 
logical and methodological grounds. 

The Divejqpmant and Effictiveness of Instrumints 
for the Measurement of Claisroom Teacher Accurate 
Empathy, Warmth, and Genuinenesi 

WALLACi V. iGGERT, and JOHN N, MOORE, 
Ssmon Fraser University 

This study servtd to divelop and teit instruments for the measure^ 
mint of tiacher accurate empathy, warmth, and genuineness. Prelimi^ 
nary instruments developed were used by 15 teachers to code video 
tapes of their classroom Interaction over a iIm week period. Pre- and 
post^apes were collected. The study risulted in icalis of ertipathv, 
wirmth, and jenuineniss with leveii iislly discriminated by tiachirs 
and which exhibited high inter^rater relfibilities, Pre^ and poit-tapi 
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differences were minjmal during ilie developmdnlal prOcesB. Research is 
now in progress lo detorminc ihe offyctivunqss of [\w ryvis^d scoIbs as 
leacher irajnlng iniirumenis. 

Course Evaluation Sohedule: Devilopnient and 
Crois Validation 

JON C. MARSHALL 

Tilt! purpose of this study was the dovetopmon! and crois-validfltion 
of a selection-iype inventoiy for siudent evsluation of coursf! Instruc- 
tion, The pilot insirumpnt was odministBred lo 17 education elaisoi 
coniaining 036 studenii. Anfllysis Of variance and factor analyiis results 
indicate that 40 iif?ms from tho inventory can be groupid into five 
icales having n rollabllltles of J43, ,908. .860, ,811. and J07 
respectively. The final form of the InvGntQry is reproduced for scoring 
uilng an Opiieal Scann 100. The revised instrument was adrninisterBd to 
over 3,000 students taught by apprOKimetGly SO instructors. Analysis 
of these data is In progress. 



15.10 INDIVmUALLV GUIDED INSTRUCTION: 
RESEARCH AND FINDINGS (Aj 

Thi Oynamics of Instruction Systimi: FeedbicH 
Control In Indlviduilly Paced Instruction 

WILLIAM M, AMMENTORP, University of IVlinnBSOta: 
ROBERT MILLER, Northern Arizona Univenity; 
JON MORRIS, University of Minnesota 

Any etternpi to idjuit the pace of instruction to the individuil 
itudent's capacity to master academie tasks reiults in complex 
problems of educational system design and minagiment. Theie 
complexiiles are due to slmultaneQus variations in student and teicher 
behavior and are reststant to control by traditional manayement 
tochniques. This paper contains a mathematical model of one such 
instruction system along with its associated fiedbock controls. Model 
simulation and control theory prlnciplis are used to design instruction 
activities and management practices which riduce student waiting time 
and pjromote learning activityi The model is validated using data 
CQllected in an elementary school 'pod/ 

An Analysis of the Relationship of thi MultjunitSDhool 
Organizetional Structure ind Individually Guided 
Education to the Learning Climate of Pupils 

RICHARD GARDNER NELSON, University of Rhode Island 

A Gomparative study was CDnducted to investigate the relationship 
of the multiunit school organizationsi struetufi ind Individuilly 
Guided Education to the learning climate of pupils, Thi responies of 
410 pupils In traditionally organized schools were compared to the 
responses of 566 multiunit school pupils on seviral atiitudinal measures 
including self-concept as learnirs, attitudes toward Initruetion, other 
pupils, teachers, administration, plant, community^ and school in 
general. Analysis of variance Indicated that the multiunit school pupils 
generally had a more positivi attitude than the control pupili on all 
measures, with the exception of attitudes toward teacher andadminii- 
tration where no difference was found. 

Differentiated Staffing and Non Teaniid Organlzitlonil Structures 
as They Affeot Elementary School Teacher-Pupil Interaction 

THOMAS A. PiTRIi, and RONALD E, HULL, State University 
College=Fredonia;and INEZ N, PETRli, Frsdonla, N.V. 

Erik Erlkson*s stages of man prDvidad a theoratlcal guide to 
investigati diffirencis between differentiatid staff and non teimid 



organizationa! structures on the niteraction of childrtm mti adulis. 
Erikson's chnracierization of ihe four crisis stages of childhood warn 
iynthesizeri for complemeniary "Ideal typo" tcacher-lcnriior rolos, 
Obsirvdrs were trained to record transcripts of a time sample of 
pupil-aduU interactions. The transcripti were analyzed and beliaviors 
categorized according lo the frequency of the □perationa! pupil and 
teacher behaviors. There were statistically significont diftnrences bi?- 
tween differentiated staff and non-teamed schools with reprd to two 
"ideal type" teacher categorios (P ^ < ,05) and two student cningories 
IP ^ < .011. 



15.11 QCCUPATIQNAL TYPES AND OCCUPATIONAL 
PRISTIGE (E) 

Five Year Stability of Holland Occupational Typai 

JOHN G, CLAUDY, Americnn Institutes for Research 

Holland has proposed a theory of vocational choice based On the 
aisumption that mast persons can be categorized Into one of six types 
in accordance with their ijersonality attributes. This paper reports the 
results of an examination of occupational type stability rites for a large 
sample from the ganeral population. Projict TALENT five year 
fel low-up data for former 12th^raders were used. Slated occupational 
choices obtained five years apart were categoriied into one of Holland's 
types. Resulti included stability and change rates for each type for 
males and fimiies. Baseline data are provided for u^e with future 
studlei. 

Correlates of the Peraeption of Occupational Prestige 

M, S, TSENG and C. L RHODES, 

West Virginia Uniyerilty ^ 

Meaiufei of the perception of occupational prestige and vocational 
maturity of 332 high school studenti represenitng grades 9 through 12 
were invest igited together with variables age, inteiiigence, and father's 
occupation. Significant positive correlates of the perception of occupa- 
tional prestigi were: vocational maturity (p<,01), Intilligince 
(p < .0001 h and educational level iisoclatid with father*s occupation 
(p < .01) for the male group (N ^ 162): vocational maturity (p < ,001) 
and intelligence (p< .0001) for the female group (N ^ 170), Intelli- 
gence correlated significantly with vocational maturity In both the male 
and female groups (p< ,001). Sik differences were found between a i 
number of variables. 

Relitionihip of Major to Professional WorN'Oriintitjons 
among Graduate Students in Edupatianal Psydhology 

LANA C. MALONE, KAREN D, DliTZ,and - ^ 

PAUL G. LIBERTY, JR^Miasurement and 
Evaluation Center, The University of Texas at Austin. 

The present study is concirned with attimpting to examine 
profissional yverk^orientatlons and personality charietiriitics 6f • '-• 
graduate students ma]oring in counseling and school psychology. ' 
Fofty^nine graduate studerits in a required graduate course in psy- 
chometrics wiri asked to respond to the "I Favor*' Questionnaire, an 
instrument that asseises orientations and preferencei of individuals 
toward Research vs. Service, Psychometric vs. Impressionistic, and 23 ■ 
other dimensions. The scale Items are qf the bipolar, semantic 
diffirtntial type, Riipondints mark their answers along a leven'point j 
continuum. Analysis of varianci were performed on the responses of ? 
three groups of itudentsi Counseling (N = 23), School (N = 11), and ; 
Other (N - 13), Significant (p < .10) differences were found on ten of l 
the 25 \ariab|is. The results of the analyses are reported and the 
Implications for graduate training programs are discusied. 
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15.13 RACE AS A FACTOR Ify LEVEL OF 
UNDERSTANDING BETWIIN COUNSILOR AND CLIENT (E) 

The Relattonship of Race and Livel of Undentandlng Between 
Counselar and Client in tha Initial Interview 

SEYMOUR BRYSON, SQUthern illinois Uniwrslty 

The obiectivei of this study wire to ditirmine the rilationship 
between eolor (blaek and white) ond level of understanding between 
counselor and client. Relationships between inter and intra eolsr 
differences in understanding during an initial counieling interview were 
also investigated, Excerpts of the intervievv were utilized in itimulated 
ricall iessions and three trained raters Independently evaluated the 
degree of understanding. Reiults Iridieate that color is related Iq, 
understanding in counieling. Black counielsrs underitood blaek 
counselees best; white counselors understood white counseleei best. 
Overall, white counselori understood both white and blaek counselees 
better than did black counselors. 



15.16 CLINICAL JUDGIVliWT AND PROBLEM 
SOLVING (C, SYMPOSIUM) 

LEE S. SHULMAN, Michigan State University, Chairrrian 

This symposium will e>«plore a number of research approachis 
currently being employed in studies Of medical problem^Olving and 
judgment. A variety of methods and underlying theoretical frameworks 
are utilised In the approaches to be presented and diicussed. Such 
probiem^olving tasks are viewed as paradigmatic of a wide variety of 
real life problems that are the obieets of formal school instruetion. The 
object ives of the symposium are^ (1) to clarify the underiying 
theoretical framework of each program of investigation and to indicate 
the relationship between the model of judgment selected and the 
methods of investigation employed; (2) to consider the relationship of 
these studies of medical problem'Solving and clinical judgment to more 
general psychological theories of decision making and problem solving; 
(3) to Indicate the implications of each investigation fsr the training of 
medlcel students and allied health personnel, iach investigation has 
iignificant practical implications for our understanding of the content 
of the clinical skills to be taught. An important function of the 
symposium will be to explore the extent of commonality in educational 
implications among these varied invest Igationi, 

Arthur Elstein, Sarah Sprafka, and Lee Shulman of Michigan State 
University will present a paper on ''Analyzing Medical Inquiry 
Processes," The earch conducted by this group has examined In fine 
detail the mivlt problem solving and judgmental processes of a 
relatively small sample of experienced physicians, iach subject was 
administered an extensive battery of medical and non-medical problems 
as well as a number of personality sciles. The battery included three 
simulated medical cases in which actors played patient roles and the 
physician-sublect interacted with and interrogated the actors and a set 
of four patient management problems which were slightly modified 
versions of four problems prepared by the University of IIMnoii research 
group also on this iymposium, A model of medical judgment was 
empirically developed from careful observation of these physicians In 
the pilot sample by working up cases in which actors were used. The 
model distinguishes between the processes of acquiring medically 
relevant data and interpreting these data to reach justified diagnostic 
conclusions^ It further draws attention to th^ procDsses of hypothesis 
generation and hypothesis testing as central to medical fudgment. The 
assessment of clinicdl judgment deriving from this model yields 
qypntitative scores which separate data acquisition from data utiliza- 
tion, evaluate the data used to generate and terminate diagnostic 
hypotheses, and cornpare the subject*s interprttation of the cues he 



obtained to an opiimal set of weights which are based on tht opinions 
of an expert panel. 

Individual difftfrences on the meaiures are also analyzed with 
respect to the biographical and personality data cpllected on these 
physicims. The educational implications of this model are: (1) that 
training of medical students should place greater t?mphnsis on general' 
ing and testing diagnostic hypotheses; (2) that students should be? 
specifically trained in the use ef heuristics which optimize the 
utilization of data in problem lolving; (3) that evaluation instiumenis 
should focus on hypothpsis generation and data utilization. Experi- 
mental studies conducted to study the validity of these implications 
will be discussed. 

Christine McGuire and Gordon Page of the Center for Educational 
Development, University of Illinois College of Medicine, will present a 
paper on "Measuring Ciinlcal Judgment witli Clinicfll Simulations/' The 
Illinois group has been working for several years on the development 
and testing of a series of simulated medical problems used for 
initruction and evaluation at various levels of professional training. 
Each preblem begins with a brief intrsductlon containing some 
information about the patient, including the chief complaint. The task 
of the problem solver is to gather information and to determine an 
appropriate management for the patient. The particular problems to be 
reported on in this symposium presented that task to the physician in a 
booklet accompanied by a set of answer sheets and figures. In order to 
obtain an answer to a question,- the examinee rubbed out an opaque 
overlay covering that section of the answer sheet corresponding to the 
question that he asked. Items were given weights ranging from high 
positive to high negative depending upon their contribution to the 
solution of the problem. Subjects were scored for overall competence, 
proficiency in workup and management and attack strategy. Strong 
emphasis was placed on proficiency (a kind of selective thoroughness) 
and less emphasis was placed on efficiency (reaching the solution in as 
few as possible steps). 

Fifteen of the physicians in the MSU study completed a slightly 
modified version of four patient management problems designed by Ms. 
McGuire and her associates* These problems have been analyzed by the 
methods developed by the MSU group and by the methods of the 
Illinois group just described. An interesting feature of this symposium is 
the opportunity to use the same set of data to compare and contrast 
two models of analyiing clinical judgment. 

The third paper in this symposium will be presented by Lee Lusted 
of the University of Chicago. His topic is "Using Signil Detection 
Theory to Teach Radiographic Interpretation," Lusted has used 
receiver-operating characteristic (ROC) curves as a method to help 
evaluate radiologists' diagnostic performance. These curves provide a 
natural distinction between the inherent deteetability of a signal 
(radiographic image) and the judgment of the observer (medical 
student, physician, )>ray technician, etc.). His recent work has been 
concerned with the use of signal detection theory in training Dara- 
medical personnel to screen )<-ravs. He will report on the use Of signal 
detection feedback to improve the performance of technologists, 
residents and staff radiologists. 



15.17 ADAPTIVE MODELS FOR INSTRUCTION 
(C, SYMPOSIUM) 

DUNCAN N. HANSEN, 

Florida State University, Organiier 

The presentation will provide a synthesis of related research 
literature for adaptive models in four caiegorles: (1) drill and practice 
models, (2) concept acquisition models, (3) rule learning models, and 
(4) regression-based learning prescriptive models. The presentation will 
identify operational adaptive models in terms of their purpose, formal 
structure, and potential insiructiona! payoff, Tlie coherence among the 
adaptive models should provide a paradigm for identifying^ the 



mulij'Variate requirtments that functionally rilati student charac- 
teriitiCi, instructronal mode, task characttristici, instructional dedsion 
pfQCGiSBS, and the allocation of learning rgsources, The lymposium will 
relate how gach adaptive rnodil cnn be developed through a conceptual, 
computir simulation, and empirical phaiei so ai to optimize its rate of 
development. 

In. 'The Nature of Adaptive Models," Duncan Hansen, Florida 
Stale University, proposes that the nature of adaptive models ean be 
reviewed in terms Of the foMowing objectives^ (1) to provide a 
fine-grained monitoring of each student*s learning process; (21 to 
provide a set of instructional decision rulei that optimize the students* 
motivation and progress; (3) to provide a decision allo^tion procedure 
that optimally asiigni instructional media, materials, and incentive 
rewards according to each student's characteristics and performance; 
(4) to provide prediction of performance and time parameters for both 
highly successful and deficient students; and (5) to provide for 
scheduling of all instructional resources so as to lead to minimliation of 
cost. 

Each model will be eharicteriied within a framework which allows 
for a representation of student characteristics, learning task charac- 
teristics, a performance data base, selection of an appropriate model, 
formalization of individualized parameters^ deriving of a learning 
prescription, allocation of learning resources, evaluation of student 
progress, and evaluation of the models. The general presentation will 
conclude with a discussion of the Inter-relatfonships of lirnpler and 
more complex models. 

The presentation, '*Drill and Practice Models,** is by Bob Brown and 
Suian Taylor, Florida State University. Drill and practice may be 
defined as a presentation of a leries of items to which the student must 
respond for purposes of improving accuracy and = increasing speed of 
performance. In computer administered drill and practice the capability 
exists to adapt the type and amount of practice on the basis of studpnt 
characteristici and prior performance, 

The general components of Xlw drill and practice model include the ^ 
utilization of pretest scores, task charactDrisMcs. and student charac- 
teristics for construction of individualiied priscrlptlons of items to be 
presented within the drill sequance. Decisions are then made regarding 
the number and sequencs of items, and criteria for predicting mastery 
for each item. A knockout strategy ii employed for presenting the 
items, in which a mastered item is dropped and replaced with a new 
item. This procedure continues until all items have been mastered. A 
similar process Is employed for review purposes. Pacing routines are 
introduced via a word by comprehension index which can be 
maximized. 

''Concept Acquisition Models/' presented by Robert D; Tennyson, 
Florida State University, will describe an adaptive Instructional strategy 
for individualized concept teaching which is represented by a paradigm 
designed according to decision processes that adjust instructional 
variables to Individual differences and differential learning performance. 
The basic variations of the strategy are of two functional classes: 
pre-task and wlthin-task variables. Pre-task variables Include individual 
trait difference and treatment variables; withln-task variables provide 
for manipulation of such things as the number of examples, the degree 
of prompting and difficulty, and the type of feedback/correctional 
process based on individual state criteria. The pre-task procedure adapts 
the presentation to the learner's entering trait capabilities, while the 
withln'task presentation is self-modifying because adaption is to the 
learner's current response pattern and state levels. An adaptive 
instructional strategy for tpaehing concepts according to a learner's 
error response pattern after an interniediate evaluation within the 
instructional sequence is presented, 

Paul F. Merrill- Florida State University, will present **Rult 
Learning," The AdafStive Instructional Model for rule learning utilizes ^ 
linear regression techniques and heuristic decliion rules in an Iterative 
cybernetic process to select and sequence Instructional cornponents 
into an idiosyncratic, instructional strategy for each studtni,' The 



Instructional components will be stored in interrslated, cross-referenced 
component pools. The components consist of rule statements, objec- 
tives, example!, incomplete examples or problems, prompts, feedback, 
etc. Task characteristics such as difficulty, and trainee characteristics 
will be utilized to predict and specify an initial instructional strategy, 
Within-task performance measures, such as number of items corrDct and 
test item response latency, will be collected and utilized by the decision 
rules to update the instructional strategy. The model can be Imple- 
mented in terms of initial presentation, review, and integritive 
sequences* The model manipulates number of examplei, type of 
practice problem, level of prompting, rate of stimulus support fading, 
and amount and placement of review and integrative materials, 

Harold Kribs and Duncan N, Hansen, Florida State University, will 
speak on "Regression-Based Learning Prescriptive Models." The regres- 
sion models utilize predictor variables luch as aptitude, prior educa* 
tlonal experience, trait curiosity, etc., as well as state indices such as 
recent performance, error patterns, confidence level, latency pattern, 
etc, to formulate an instructional prescription. Using least squares 
techniques, any of the following can be predicted: media options, 
difficulty level, redundancy level, remediation, content and sequence, 
instructional method, and laboratory tasks. The techniques for en- 
compassing other models such as drill and practice within this model 
will also be presented. The simulation of the model, as well as some 
empirical results, will be reviewed. 

The presentations Included in this symposium represent an inte- 
grated effort to incorporate a comprehensive array of Individual 
difference viriables Into the decision processes for lelecting instruc- 
tional strategiei, altiirnative media, formulating prescriptions, predicting 
mastery, etc. The educational world Is still at the'lniitial stages of 
investigating the potentiilities of adaptive Instructional models. The 
presentation will present four models that are operational and 
integrated. 



15.18 RiPORT OF THI LITERATURI SEARCH 
SUBCOMMITTii, NCRE (NATIONAL GONFiRENCE ON 
RESEARCH IN ENGLISH), PHASi I OF A STUDY OF 
TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS IN THI LANGUAGI ARTS 
(C, SVMPOSIUIVI) 

SARA W, LUNDSTEEN, University of California, 
Irvine, Organizer 

The objectives of the symposium are: dissemination of the "state of 
the art" In seven areas of research, including identification of certain 
teaching behaviors, differentiation of teacher from teacher according to 
certain styles or patterns of behavior, and data from teaching styles that 
can be identified by description of teacher-leirner interaction. 

What behaviors promote the productive teaching of English? The 
cooperative research committee of the NCRE posed this question and 
asked for volunteers for a literature search to begin a five-phase study. 
The committee devised a literature search form for this purpose. One of 
the problems already noted is that research reports of experimental 
methods tend to report only group procedures. Description of and 
accounting for individual teaching behaviors are conspicuously lacking. 
The work of this subcommittee offers what little basis there is for the 
committee's projected series of pilot studies, A variety of perspectives 
on this problem emerges from the different areas of the field of ingllih, 

Bernice E, Culllnan, New York University^ will speak on "Children'! 
Literature," Clearly specified behaviors for teaching literature to 
children have not been subjected to research analysis, The primary 
activities in the area have included analyzing the content of children's 
literature, specifying curriculum content for literature programs, 
dtegorlzing pupils' responses to literary selections, identifying 
children's preferences in literature, measuring the effects of the use of 
literature on children's reading, composil ion, and languagt abilitits, and 
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doscribrng teaqhtii preparation and teaching proctices, Resoarch m 
teaching literature to children has been irripyded by lack of precise 
measurement nnd obseryption rnstruments, methods of assossing proeess 
vanablOi and a cieneriilr^abio tlieory of inslruciion. ' 

''Listening" will be the topic of Sara W. Lundsieen, University of 
California, Irvine, Clearly spocified bghaviors for imnfoving the listening 
ikills of chiidren on the pan of individual lejicliori are apparenily 
uiuecorded in the research literature. Specific teaching acts are 
unsriolyzed. The primary tBsnntc], activities in the area have incjuded 
auditory discrimination, barrieri to Offeciive listening. cOmprOiied 
spdoch, correlations witn scores from various listening losts and tests of 
other linguistic ochjtfvement (e.g., reading) and mental ability, factor 
analyses of listeninr^ skitli (including eritical listening), Mstenabi'ity of 
material (paralleling readability), and the eonstruGtion of various 
instruments for measuring listenirig. The teaching of listening ts 
represented mainly by a host of hortatory essays or by gross group 
manipulation with (to date) no reported recording and anglysii via 
yideoaape of actual teaching behavior, listener behavior, or the 
interaction berween the two. Several hypotheses emerge as to 
productive possibilities for future rtsiarch, 

A study entitled "Reading" vvill be preiinttd by Robert Emani and 
Sharon E. Fox, the Ohio State University. This study found that (1) 
trained teaehers display method prescriptions while untrained teaehers 
do not, (2) teaeher perionality influences teaching behavior, and (3) 
teichers place children into reading ability groupi according to some 
noncompetence based (but unspecified) criteria en liarning potential, 
as teachers have difficulty gaugeing the ability level of childrsn- 
especially those they judge as of either high or low ability. In addition, 
teachers were found to be the predominant actors in the classroom as 
they restrict quantitatively and qualititlvely the participation of 
children. Teachers show very high ratis of verbal behavior in early 
reading instruction. The potentials of child^child interaction are seldom 
recognized as a pan of the learning situation. There Is a need for future 
research to explore the visible attributes of children which teachers use 
for judging their learning potential, and to explore the kind of in-service 
training needed to protmote the occurence of tiaching behaviors which 
help children to learn, 

'^Speaking" will be the subject of James T, Fleming, State 
University of New York at Albany. Very few studies were found after a 
cooperative effort to search the literature for specific teacher behaviors 
which focus on oral language and speaking. One sourcB of difficulty in 
finding itudies may be traceable to the overly restrictive or inappro- 
priate selection criteria. Before ej<tend|ng this component of the 
project, some broad definitional problems should be resolved. One 
example is the notion of teaching behaviors which either should be 
changed or dropped. Other recommindationi include shifting sub- 
sequent attention to search areas which are related to oral languagi and 
speaking but which will yield more appropriate descriptive examples. 
An area of search which could receive attention profitably Is the 
situational context of tiacher behavior In relation to children's oral 
languagi and speaking, Somi rtlatively ricent sociolingulitie research Is 
a pertinent source for this search area. 

William D. Page, University of Chicago, will present a paper entitled 
"Teaching Linguistics to Elementary and Preschool Children- Review 
of RiSiarch and Comment'*. 

New knowledge about iangyage and how It works Is ipparint In 
educational research and literature. Effects upon teaehir-pupll intir- 
action in instruction are not yet clear. A search was undertaken for 
studies describing behaviors of teachers In the acts of tDaehing 
linguistics to elementary and preschool children. Only worthy studies' 
riported between November 1966 and Novembir 1971 are treated. 
Guidis, general directions, unsupported \^lui-oriented studiei, and 
studies treated in other sections of the cooperative literature search 
iffort are excluded,, No studies surveyed perfectly fit the stringent 
criteria. Selectid, marginally appropriate studies are reportid to 
reprisent risgareh trinds: linguistically contrellid ifaeher behavior, 



Imguisiicaily controlled curriculum tasks, and iHachur^pupri behavior 
effects due to linguistic manipulation. Analysis of ihit relationship of 
linguistics and education generntes rBcommendations for research, 

Richard E. Hodges, University of Chtcayo^wiM %\mik an "SpeHing". 
As a part of the NCRi cooperative research project concafmng taacher 
behavior in the language f)ris, a Itturiiture survey was lade to loeat'o 
studies describing the behaviors of toachers dunng spelling instfuciion. i 
The search was limited to studies ruported during the pyriod Movymber 
195B to November 1971, Applying the selecHon crrtDna of the iota) 
project,' no studies were found thai elearly specified teaching behavior 
during spelling instruction, Spelling studies generally coniinue to be 
concerned with (1 ) the nature of tho orthogrnphy. (2) learnur vijriables. 
or f3) instructional method. While a comprehensive understanding of 
what constitutes effective spelling instruction must take these factors 
into account, teacher interaction with pupils during spelling instruction 
also needs to be acesunted for. The effect of teaching behavior upon 
pupil achievement In speHing appears to be at lean one factor 
warranting future study. 

''Implications of Research Studies In the Teaching of Writing'' will 
be presented by Eileen Tway, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. The 
search fr>r studies of teaching behavior in the area of (elementary 
school) writing revealed very few with documinted evidunce of actual 
teaching behaviors. Most studies wefe concerned more with methods or 
approaches than with teaching behaviors Involved in approaches. The 
abundance of approach studies and the lack of studies on what the 
teacher dees to implement a given approach no doubt reflect the ease 
with which the former can be undertaken compared to the difficulty of 
the latter. There ii an obvious need for criteria for analyzing what the 
teacher does in teaching writing. Another difficulty faced by research- 
ers is that of evaluating writing. Better measuring instruments are 
needed so that researchers will know how much success has occurred as 
a reiult of ipicific teaching behaviors. Finally, there Is a need for better 
coordination of pesearch , efforts, so that the resiarch in teaching 
behavior and composition will have wider scope and broader implica- 
tions for the elementary school program. 

'Teaching Effectiveness in the Language Arts'* Is the topic of H. 
Alan Robinson, fHofstra University. During the past decade, interest In 
teacher behavior has cauied the proliferation of observation tichniquis 
and studies on both teachers and students in their interaction in a 
classroom. A number of studies (Flanders, Roienshlne, Medley, etcj 
have been concerned with viewing pupil-teacher Interaction during 
instructional siquences, but few hive focused on such interaction 
during the teaching-learning of specific language arti leisoni, Those 
that did, essentially In reading (Furst and Amidon, Harris, Browne), 
provided interesting insights but did not establish relationships between 
interaction and pupil success. There appears to be a need for language 
arts itudies, such as a recent one by Frizzi, utllliing and interrelating 
Mitzers three qlissificatlons for criteria of teaching effectiveness 
^ (prQduct=measure of student growth; process=soclal interaction of 
pupils and teachers; presage--such predictors of teaching effestiveness 
as teacher traits and successes on paper and pencil tests, etc). 



15,19 TEACHING IFFECTIVINESS (0 

Measuring Teaclier Effects on Pupil Achigvemint 

DONALD J, VELDI\^AN and JiRt E, BROPHY, 
The University of Texas at Austin 

Four successive years of Mftropolitan Achievement Test scores for 
ill licond- and third-grade pupils in a large Southwestern urban school 
system were used to compute mean residuaT gafM seorei for 170 
teachers who taught during the three focal yeari. Alternate regression 
models were compared for pricision in estimating the magnitude and 
eonsistincy of teacher influenci on pupil achievement. Consistency was 
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©cammed across MAT subtesti, pupi! sex, and ihe tlirue foeil school 
years. Thirty'one of the most coniistent teoehers wfjre intensively 
studied with self report instruments ond classroorn obSBrVtitions, 

Low^lnference Obsefyational Codjiig Measures 
and Teflcher EffBctiveness 

JERE E. BROPHY nnd CAROLYN M. EViRTSON, 
The Univeiiiiy of Texas at Austin 

Thirty-one second- and third^radt teacliers were selected for study 
because of thoir consistency across three years in producing gains on 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test in their students. The data consist 
of scores derived from o revised and e^^pended version of the 
Brophy-Good Dyadic InteracHon Observation Systenn, a classroom 
interaction analysis instrument yiefding a variety of measures derived 
fronn low-inference, presence-absence coding of discrete teacher and 
student behaviors. Correlations between these behavioral measures and 
the measure of teacher success in producing student gains wilt be 
presented and discussed. 

High-lnferBnca Behavioral Ratings as Correlitei 
Df Teio!sirig Effeotiveness 

CAROLYN M. E VERTSON and Ji RE E. BROPHY, 
The University of Texas at Austin 

Several highnnference ratings were made on a sample of 31 second^ 
and third-grade teachers selected for study because of their consistency 
in producing student gains on the Metropolitan Achievement Test over 
three successive years. Data consist of scales, checklists, and percent 
estimates filled out by coders after or during classroom observations of 
the selected teachers. Both intra^ end inter-rater reliabilities will be 
reported. High and low correlations between these meaiures and e 
measure of teacher effectiveness in producing pupil achievement gains 
will be presented and discussed. 

Perianal CharycteristiGs At^iQciatid with 
iffactive Teaching 

ROBERT F. PICK and DONALD J, ViLOMAN, 
The University of Texas at Austin 

Objective scores and Judges' ratings, both based on a complex 
personal assessment battary, were correlated vvith a pupii^gain criterion 
of teaching effectiveness and with a number of observationally derived 
measures of classroom teaching behavior. Twenty-seven primary 
teachers were studied who had demonstrated consiMent patterns of 
pupil gain over the previous three years, varying substantially In the 
degree of gain achieved. The relationships of the asseismeni-based 
measures to the teaching effectiveness measures are described. In 
addition, the objective assessment scons and the judgmentar ritings are 
compared in their predictive power. 

Hqw Teaohers Vieyy the Effeative Teaoher 

JOSEPH R, JENKINS, New Mexico State University, and 
R. BARKER BAUSELL, University of Delaware 

In order to determine how teachers view various criteria of teacher 
effectiveness a survey instrument was eonstructid using Mitzers 
categories (Productj Process and Presage) for teacher effectiveness, 
criteria. Criteria, generated from each of the three categories, and 
numbering 16 vwere rated for importance by a random sample (N = 264) 
of Delaware teachers end principals. Teachers and principals rating 
correlated highly (.94) indicating consensus on important criteria. 
Process criteria were rated highest, follovved by product and presage 
criteria. Amount stgdints learn was rated only as 11th in importance 



behind such cruerui as rapport, flexibility nnd ptirsontsl adjustment. The 
data are Hiscussed in light of their implications for accountability. 



15.24 TEACHIiyG STRATEGIES FOR HANDICAPPED 
(G) 

Triining of Perceptual Motor Shills in 
Minimally Brain Damagod Children 

HILDA R. GLAZER and DAVID L. COX, 
Rutgers University 

The pursuit rotor was utilised to train eye-motor coordination in 
minimally brain damaged children. Thirty Si, ages seven to ten, were 
matched on relevant variables and assigned to a control or exporimental 
group, the latter receiving eight daily sessions Of practice on the pursuit 
rotor. As measured by pre and posttests on the Bender, the frequency 
of errors decreased significantly for the e^^perimental group, indicating 
transfer from the tracing task to the copying of Bender figures. The 
evid^'oce suggests that a program incorporating practice on gross motor 
tasks may improve coordination of finer visual-motor activities, 
including drayving and writing. 

The iffectlveneii of TiMtbook, Indjyidualjzed, 
ind Piotoriil Instructional Formats for Hearing^ 
Impairid College Students 

HORACE N, RiYNOLDS and RICHARD F. ROSiN, 
Gallaudet College 

The pyrpose of this study was to compare Textbook (narrative). 
Individualized, and Pictorial instructional formats in terms of informa- 
tion comprehension and retention, Subiects were 52 hearing impaired 
college students randomly divided into three groups, each group 
receiving one of the three formats. Subjects were given a preteit 
followed by a session for reading and studying the Instructional 
packages. A posttest to assess comprehension and retention was 
administered on the following day. Results showed that the posttest 
scores were significantly higher for the Pictorial format than for the 
narrative Textbook format. These results demonstrate the Importance 
of the pictorial channel for presenting information to hearing impaired 
students, 

Aptitude-TreBtmint Interaction Research 
with Learning Disabled Children 

JAMES E, YSSiLDYKE, 

The Pennsylvania State University 

The efficacy of an aptitude x treatment interaction design for 
research seeking to identify differential educational payoff of prescrip- 
tive programming based upon aptitude information Is investigated, Four 
ability measures and one achievement measure were administered to 
126 first-grade children. Three curricular interventions were analyied 
using ANCOVi in an ATI design. Currlcular^ interventions did not 
interact with aptitudes; results were due primarily to, a Hawthorne 
effect. Reasons for failure to obtain significant disordinal ATI's are 
discussed. 

Investigating Aptitude'Treatment Interactions 

LESTER MANN and BARTON B. PROGER, 
Montgomery County Intermediate Unit^ and 
LAWRENCE H, CROSS, 

National Regional Resource Center of Pennsylvania 

The success of ATI studies has been quite limited in a criterion 
referenced miasurement frimiwork. One '^aptitude*' variab'3 of par- 
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tfcuiar intirgst in SpeciaL Education hai been auditory^ytsual modality 
preference. Some of the ATI litiraiuri in this aria is rgviewed and 
c^itlquid methodologically^ The resuUs^of this study ore then discussed 
which indicate the fallaciei of uiing standirdized test data as the 
aplirude drmeniioni of ATI studies. It ii argued that more valid 
aptitude informatinn for ATI research wMI emerge from a composite of 
repetitive measurementi of a CRM type. 



15.25 RIAOABILITV AND RfADING MATERIALS (C) 

An Alternative to Readibility Measures: 
Judging the Dlfficutty of Childrens' Trade Books 

DOUGLAS PORTER and HiLEN M. POPP, 
Harvard University 

A set of 80 childrens' trade books was ranked by leven judges, and 
the results comparid to independent criterion data obtained from eloze 
VBrsiOns of the bookSi Procedures were devised to make it possible for 
the judges to rank order the entire set of 80 books without information 
and memory overload. Training procedures with an independent set of 
10 books took 90 minutes. Results correlated ,86 with cioze data and 
,96 with informal ranking of the books. Reliability of rankings was .98 
for the five competent judges. Results suggest further ipplicatton to 
educational practice and readability research, 

Comprehenilon Objectives Derived b^ Lingulstic 
Analysis of Primary Level Reading Miterlils 

DAVID W, BESSEMiR and LAlLA HIEGE^KOLLMANN, 
Southwest Regional Laboratory for iducatlonal 
Research and Develgprngnt 

The stories in i beginning reading program ware subjected to a 
detailed syntactic analysis. New syntactic struGtures of gradually 
increasing complicity occurred at a fairly conitant rate in successive 
storjis. Relations between new structures and similar structures in prior 
stories can be used to define eomprehonsion ebjectives in terms of 
discrimination between lentences differing by one new syntactic 
featufe. With exislihg materials, a strategy for comprehension instruc- 
tion can be based on new words and structures in each story. Pri-itory 
instruction should insure understanding of featurei new to reading, 
while post'Story Instruction can deal with more complex forms of 
comprehiniion. 

Analysis and Improvenient of Reading 
Comprehinslon with Task^Oriinted Proie 

RICHARD KAMMANN, Bill Laboratoriei 

Open book tests of comprehehsion for an instructional text revealed 
a baseline error rate greater than S0% with over half the errors being 
unique. Analysis of the errors located the difficulty in a large number 
of implicit inferences needed to dDcode the multi^purposi instructions 
for specific laski. The error rate was cut by at least half when 
inferential operations were reduced through the use of a flowchart 
format and extraheDUS information was reduced by customiiation. 
Further studies of implicit logical inferinees are recommended to 
clarify the mechanisms of reading comprehension. 

The Differential Measurement of Visual Reading Difficulty 
PETER DUNN-RANKIN, University of Hawaii 

This paper reports initial results in the development of an inventory 
to measure visual reading difficulties, the Word Prefirehce Inventory 
{WPt), The subject ehoosis betwien pairs of stimulus pseudo-words, the 
one nriQst like a given target word. An analysis of responsis to the WPI 



from 676 children in grades K=B and of 101 university students reveals 
meaningful and homc^enious subsits of Items which act as reliable 
Indicators of children who are poor readers, A divelopmental process, 
which can be ascribed to reading words, interacts with response choice* 
however, so that discriminating subsets of items vary across grnde levels. 
At any grade level, however, one or more subsets of lt»7ms can be scored 
which selectively discriminate poor readers. 

Readability and Its Iffects on Reading Rate. 
Subjective Judgments of ComprehensibMlty and 
Comprehension 

ESTHER U, COKE, Bell Laboratories 

Prose passages read aloud or silently were rated for pronounceabilrty 
and comprehensibility. The relationships of text<ierived readability 
indices to reading rate, comprehensibility ratings and comprehension^ 
test scores were explored. Reading rate in syllables per minute was 
unrelated to readibility. The high correlation between rate in words per 
minute and readability was attributable to the syllable-rate constancy. 
Consequently, syllable rate appears to be the more prudent measure for 
research relating readability to rate. Comprehensibility ratings and 
comprehension-test scores were moderately correlated with the read- 
ability indices. This finding undiricorei the need to isolate additional 
text=derived predictors of readability. 



15,26 THE TESTING OF BLACK STUDENTS (See p, ISO) 



15,27 SURVIY FEEDBACK IN EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION PEVELOPMENT (A, SVMPQSIUM} 

ROBERT J. COUGHLAN and ROBERT A. COOKi, 
Northwestern University, Organizers 

Varioui approaches to organisation development have been uied to 
increase the effect iyeness of educitional systems. Contemporary 
change-producing interventions incorporate multiple approaches which 
range from person-changing to structural modification strategies^ An 
important component of many OD interventions is data or survey 
feedback, a process which involves the systematic collecting and 
rtporting-back of informatiQn related to various aspects of the 
organiiation's functioning. . 

The purpose of this symposium is to present selected applications of 
survey feedback for organisation development. Our specific objectives 
are: (1) to bring together recent theory and empirical research on 
survey feedback in both educational and non^ducational organizations; 
(2) to focus on alternative approaches to the survey feedback process 
itself, including various means for collecting, presenting, and using the 
data; (31 to present some interventions which have employed survey 
feidback in conjunction with other OD components such as problem 
solving, sensitivity training, and structural modifications; arid (4) to 
provide for a discussion focusing on varying interpretations of the 
survey feedback process, 

Richard A, Schmuck, University of Oregon, will discuss "Incor- 
porating Survey Feedback Into 00 I nterventiohs." One meta=goal of 
Organization development is to help the participants establish apprecia= 
tion and skill for using objective data about themselves for organiza- 
tional problem-solving and decision-making. The prominent method for 
soliciting and sharing such data has been survey feedback. Since the 
msit poignant, and therefort most impactful, data seem to be revealed 
in the midst of training through verbal, face^to-face convirsation with 
the consultant and one's colleagues, there is need for finding ways of 
incorporating survey feedback into the natural ebb and flow of OD 
training. This paper describes ways in which data from questionnaires, 
interviewi, and observations can be employed at various stages of 
training to move participants along. Examples of how data feedback 
actually has been incorporated into OD projecti are also piesented, 
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Each of these examfales indicates how survey ftidback can tnke its 
plscf as an integral and natural part of a larger macrodssign for 
Drganlzational development in iehools. 

Clayton P. Alderfer, Yale University, will diicuss "A New Design for 
Survey Feedback/' Survey feedback h a social teehnology without 
much theory to offer alternative design strategies oi to explain why it 
works when it does. The preient study presents a theoretical discussion 
analyzing and explaining the use of group methods in.feedrng back 
diagnostic data to organizations. A new deiign--the peer groyp^ 
jntergroup moddl-is presented and eompared to the traditional family 
group model. Data evaluating one implementation of this design 
showed that it was assoeiated with senior officeri of a bank changing 
their attitudes toward the relevance of a diagnostic study and their 
willingness to consider changing their own behavior. Changes in 
orgnniiational practice also followed the feedback. An ej^planatory 
model for the new design, derived from the gengrai theoretical 
considerations, was supported by data taken from the feedback 
sessions. 

Robert A. Cooke and Robert J. Coughlan will discuss "Survey 
Feedback and Problem Solving with Complementary Collective 
Decision Structures/' Survey feedback and problem solving processes 
can be applied to increase the effectiveness of task-oriented structural 
approaches to educational organization development. One such 
approach involves the superimposition of complementary collective 
decision structures over the existing authority decision framework of 
the school. Collective decision structures potentially increase organiia^ 
tional flexibility and adaptability by prov/iding for problem identiflea- 
lion, solution generation, and change initiation at thi faculty leveN 
Survey feedback acts to initiate collective decision processes by 
providing an obioctive base for problem and need identification. 
Task-oriented problem solving sessions provide for problem analysis and 
solution generation; the collective decision configuration facilitates 
innovation legitimation and implementation. This paper presents a 
theoretical model for survey feedback--pfob|em solvlng-^collective 
decision interventions In educational systems. Factors hypothesized to 
account for the effectiveness of collective decision processes are noted 
and the proposed change^supporting structure is analysed in terms of 
primary structural dimensions, 

Coughlan and Cooke will also discuss "A Survey Feedback and 
Collective Decision Intervention in Elementary Schools." This presenta^ 
tlon reports on the results of an action^research projict designRd to 
assess the impact of survey feedback and problem solving on school 
effectiveness and teacher work attitudes. Twenty-four elementary 
schools in nortlmesiefn Illinois were randomly assigned to four 
treatment conditions: SF-PS which incorporates teacher collective 
. decision structures; SF only; pretest ^posttesi controls; and posttest only 
controls. Elected faculty members were trained to lead the SF-PS 
sessions, provided a standardiied survey questionnaire for feedback 
including inter-organizational comparisons, and assisted in establishing 
new structural configurations in the full treatment schools, Inierview 
data and documentary evidence indicated that the OD treatment had its 
greatest effect on school organiiation structure, faculty problem 
solving, and teacher work attitudes. To a lesser extent, thi program 
brought about changes in organizational tasks but did not increase the 
adoption of externally^enerated innovations. Questionnaire data also 
indicted that significant favorable changes occurred In the attitudes of 
teachers toward various aspects of their work environment. 

Daniel M. Callahan and Dale G, Lake, State University of New Vork 
at Albany, will discuss "Changing a Community College." During the 
academic year 19?0^71 a major organization change effort was 
undertaken in a community college in the New Vofk Stace system. This 
change effort represents e unique combination of thrr-» organiiation 
development techniques^survey feedback, diagnostic woikihopi, and 
systematic problem solving. Survey feedback was aimed at total 
organization change-^the data collected focused on organization^wide , 
problemi. The diagnostic workshops focused on the problems and. 



consequently, change within significant decision making sub^syitems of 
the larger organisation. The data gathered in the survey and in the 
diagnostic interviews were dealt with by means of the systematic 
problem solving approach. 

One of the design characteristics of this project was to develop 
within the staff of the college the capacity for continuing the 
organization change effort^we wanted to build in a self-renewing 
capacity. As a function of this design feature, the results of the 
organization development program are still coming in. Thus, in this 
paper we will describe some of the major changes rhat have taken place 
to date and some which are anticipated in the future. Finally, the 
implications of this approach to organization development in education 
will be discussed. 

Albert F. Siepert and Rensis Likert, Rensis Likert Associates, Inc., 
will discuss "The Liktrt School Profile Measurements of the Human 
Organization,'* Large-scale research in industrial organizations has 
shown that Likert's System 4 can achieve 20% to 40% better 
performance than average, and greater employee satisfaction. Special 
survey instruments have now been prepared, tested, and revised for 
measuring the administrative system used by any school or school 
system. These forms measure not only the administrative system, but 
the leadership styles, the interaction processes, and the resulting 
motivation and behavior. Forms are available for School Board 
Members, Superintendents, Central Staffs. Principals, Teachers. Coun^ 
selors. Students, and Parents. 

The school questionnaires are being used now as organization 
development tools in providing feedback data In various school systems 
using the System 4 model as a guide. The forms contain "mirror^type" 
questions which measure the same behavior or reactions viewed from 
different respondents, such as the level of supportive bthavior as seen 
both by the superior and the subordinate. Discrepancy scores between 
the actual behavior and the System 4 model and between the superior's 
and subordinate's descriptions can yield insights and motivation that 
result in greater personal and organizational effectiveness in school 
environments. 



15.28 THE IMPACT OF EVALUATION ON FEDtRAL 
DiCISION MAKING (A, SYMPOSIUM) 

IVIARVIN C, ALKIN, UCLA, Organiier 



Evaluation is becoming increasingly important in the development 
of federal social policies and in the management of federal social 
programs. E\^|yative findings are inteded for direct use in proving the 
quality of federally funded programs. Yet a review of evaluative 
experience suggests that evaluation results have not exerted significant 
influence on program decisions. One reason may be that evaluation 
findings do not match the information needs of the decision makers or 
may not be relevant to the level of the decision maker whs receives 
them. Moreover, evaluation results may be ambiguous, lacking clear 
implications for future programming. 

Better knowledge of what kinds of evaluation have an impact on 
decision making, and under what conditions, is needed to encourage 
more effective development of evaluation endeavors. The intent of this 
symposium is to review the decision^making utility of evaluative 
information at the federal level in several situations, reflecting a 
spectrum of perspectives, 

"Comments on Evaluation Impact; A Federal PBrspictive" will be 
presented by John W. Evans of the U,S. Office of Education, During 
the past few years there has been an encouraging increase in the use of 
evaluation in federal programs. In Congress and its governmental 
agencies this growing interest in evaluation Is exemplified by the 
mandating of evaluations in federally sponsored programs and the 
establishment of the Planning, Prbgramming, Budgeting System within 
all federal dipartments and agencies, Nevertheleis, we are ttill in a 
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developmental period with respect to the actual utilization of es^lua- 
tion findings. We have noi yet reached the point where one can Inspici 
a variety of innportant federal decisiOFii and argue that they were mide 
on the ground! of an empirical Ovaluatjon, There will always bi qasei in 
the fedoril governmint in which Congreisionai and poMticai dsciiians 
play both a contradictory and overwhelnrilng role iri federal decisions. 
Yet iheri ii a strong argument for emphasizing e\^luativi research in 
social progrsnni, particularly whin the results of social programs are not 
obvious, 

llene H. Barnstein of the University of Minneiota and Hovvard F. 
Freeman of Ford Univerilty will discuss the topic:" "Should Evaluation 
Researchers in Education Have an Inferitariiy Complete?" Evaluation 
has been received by iocial sciintists and adminjitrators alike as the 
critical step required for the identification and impiemeritation of 
action programs that are both effective and within the reiourcii of the 
country. Very little is known about the actual evaluation process^ itl 
minagement methodologies and its impact. A national survey was 
conducted at Russell Sage Foundation by the authori of all federally 
funded evauaiion studies in the human resource area. Studies were 
included If they were initiated in fiscal 1970 and had a budgetary 
allotment of 510,000 or more. The findingi of this survey will bs 
described. Comparisons are made with respect to both process and 
impact evaluation between invistigations in education and those In 
other fiilds such as health. Income security, public safety, welfare^ etc. 
In addition to comparing the eharicteristics of education itudiei. to 
thoie of others, data on the organizational arrangeminti under which 
the evaluation Is carrlid out and the characteristics of the researchers 
are presented by field. 

**The Impact of ivaluation on Title VII Federal Manigement" will 
be discussed by Marvin C, Alkin of UCLA, Each year over 50 billion 
dollari is being spent on education in the United Statei, the majority of 
theie mQnies emanating from igencres within the federal govirnment, 
Parallellr.g this growing concern with public education^ evaluation li 
assuming an increislngly prominent fQla In the managemint of 
federally-funded programs. However^ little evidence is yet avillable to 
attest to the impact of evaluation on federal decision making. In order 
to assess the utilliation of evaluative Information in lituations in^lving 
federar decision making, the Center for the Study of Evaluation 
investigated a sample of projects funded under Title VII, iSlA 
(bilingual education). This selection was based on the dlvirslty of 
projects funded under Title VII, and the requirementi that each project 
be evaluated as well as provide for independent educitlonal accomplish- 
mont audits. Relationships between the kinds of Information end 
formats of presentation found inivaluation and audit riports and their 
utility for federal decision making will be diicussed. 

Bayla F. White and Joseph S, Wholey of the Urban Institute have 
ehosen as their topic, "The Role of ivaluation in Title I (ESEA) 
Program Management/' Not only Is the Title I Elimentary end 
Secondary Education program the largest single louree of fedtral 
support for elementary and lecondary educatidn, but It Is also the 
grand'daddy of federal education evaluation actlvhlei. ivaluation of 
programs funded by Title 1 li required by statute at all three levels of 
program administrations-federal, state and local. Each year, hundreds 
of thousands of pages of "evaluationi** are produced which describe, 
analyse or criticize Title I actlvltiei. The priienters will analyze the 
impact of all this evaluation on the Title I program, and go on to 
discuss what kind of impact es^luation can and should havi on Title L 



16.01_ ELITES AND EDUCATION IN 
WESTERN iUROPt (F, SYMPOSIUM) 

JOHN WilS5, Harmd unlvtriltY,ChairrTisn 

Thli symposium deals with recent research concerning the relation' 
ihlpi of higher edUGation to the ricruitmint and fofmation of varlQui 



elites-^bysinoss, administrative, professional, intelleciual, scientific^ 
tBchnical=ln Western Europe since the latter part of the 18th century. 
The emphaiis will be upon comparative analysis; panelists will deal with 
the national differences in the corporate, social role, and ideQiogical 
orientations of elites during their traniitiDn to the modern industrial 
context. 



16.02 FILM AND CONTEMPORARV HISTORY 
(F. SYMPOSIUM) 

JOHN E, TALBOTT, University of California, 
Santa Barbara^ Chairman 

This discussion takes as its starting point the film produced by one 
of the participants. Professor Seymour Drescher of the University of 
Pittsburgh; insuing commentary will taki up conildoratloni of the film 
as an edutiational instrument, the specif Ic situation of university youth 
in Paris, 1968, the literature related to the confrontations and the 
experience in Paris vii'B^vis concurrent university upheavals. 



17.02 COST EFFiCTIViNESS ANALYSIS 
IN IDUCATION [h, SYMPOSIUM) 

DONALD D. ROGERS, University of Texas 
at Austin, Chairman 

Systems Analysis for Program Planning and Cost if fectiveness. John 
P. van Gigch, Richard E, Hill, California State University at Sacra- 
mento, A iystematic proeesi of developing programs and program 
alternativei which mn be used to compare the value of the serious 
alternatives is outlined. The authors use their model as a basis to judge 
and debate the non-quantifiable merits of the program alternatives. The 
syitemi approach and cost effactivenesi provide a practical methdology 
to the deiign of school progrimi. The cost effectiveness framework 
leadi to the choice of district programs which satisfy the gQali and 
objictives of all the participants In the educational process. 

Cost iffectivenees Analysis in the Development of Mediated 
Initrgctfonal Modules, Donald Rogers, University of Texas at 
Austin. The deilre to provide high quality instruction to an Increasing 
number of students while maintaining or reducing costs has led to the 
devilopmint of midlated instructional modulis, A model which is used 
to predict the costs of using \^riQus alternate media to achieve the same 
instructional objectives for the same student population in order to 
determine the liest cost rnethod of Instruction is described. The model, 
which Is designed primarily for higher education, is based on the 
asiurnption of equal effectlveneis for each alternative and focuses on 
the developmental, operational, and revielonil costs of the instructional 
modules. ; 

Decision Livels: A Neglicted Factor In Cost-Benefit Analyses. 
William J. Gepherti Phi Delta Kappa, Failure to consider decision levels 
othir than those of the Institution is the oversight most often apparint 
In writings on cost effectiveness. It is an overiight that is also observed 
in some educational applications of the technique. Failure to recognize 
levels of decisions leads to the collictlon of inippropriate and inappli- 
cable data, Until the differences in decision levels and the conitrajnts 
these levels im.pose on decisions are recognized, and until Information- 
generating techniquei are applied after decision settings are diierlbed, 
cQst'benefit analyses will lead educators in directions having unforesienj 
debilitating side effects, 

ivaluation and Cost if fectiveness Analysis, John R, Bormuth, 
Unlversity'of Chicago* in order to perform a cost effectlveneis analysis 
of an initrugtional program^ all the QUtcomeg of instruction must be 
assessed, Firit, this requires the enumeration of all behavlori that can 
be acqulrtd as a result of e??posure to instruction. Secondj test itemi 
must be Gonstfucted to evajuata these behaviors. The test Item 
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conitruetisn techniquei must permit thi deris^tlon Of Items in a 
maehinical and reproducible manner. Hovyevef, a th?ory of test item 
eonstuetion hai not been devtloped iufficlently to perform iuch a task. 
Since cost effectiveness analysis requires lueh a theory, the practical use 
of cost effectiveness is severely limited. 



17.05 iCONOMICS OF EDUCATION: EQUALIZATION 
PRODUCTION, AND IMPACT (A) 

A Longitudinal Study of Fiscal Equalizitlon in 
lllinDis 

G.A. HICKROD, R. CHAUDHARI. J, HOU, 
and V. GARAGON 

Fiscal data vvas analyzed fori nine year time series (1963-1971) for 
all school districts in Illinois. Two hypotheses were tested rtlatlve to 
two different definitions of equalization, i.e,, ^'permissible varjenct/' 
and "fiscal neutrality," Support was given to the notion of increasing 
interdistrict Qquality refative to expinditures and tax effort. Support 
was also given to the hypothesis that grants-in-^id have done little to 
- change the proportion of total funds available to the poorer students of 
the state. 

Identification of an Idueitjonal Produption 
Function By Experimental IVIians 

WILLIAM T. GARNiR, Northwestern University 

iighth^rade students studied matrijc algebra in three programmed 
lessons. Students were randomly assigned to three criterion perfor- 
mance levels. Student achievement, ability, time spent, and other 
measures were obtained. Minimal s^riance criterion performance levels, 
analogous to production isoquanis/ were attained, A Cobb-Douglas ■ 
{iog^linear) function was estimated by regression, with output (eriterlon 
levels) exogenous and time to mastery as dependent variable. Use of the 
function to predict time required for various student ability and 
performance eombinatJons is illustrated, Costs and Implications for 
equity/efficiency decisions In school management and finance are 
discussed under various assumptions. 

AcGOuntability in Compensatory Edupatlon 

MAURiiN A. SIE, ALViN R. VOELKNER, 
ALLEN A. AHOLA/and DAVID L; DONOVAN, 
Michigan Department of Education 

This paper is a report of an evaluation study conducted on 
Michigan's state funded compensatory education program. For the 
1971-72 school year, the legislature appropriated $22,500,000 In an 
effort to raise the achievement levels of disadvantaged children in 
reading and mathematics. ApproKimately 1 1 2,000 ; kindergarten 
through sixth grade pupils in 87 districts were served under the 
program. Pretest and posttest data were collected on every pupil, as 
well as other related Information, Stitistlcal analyses Identjfjed suc- 
cessful and unsuccessfurprograms among the districts and across gradis, 
an*"! among schools and across grades. 



17,06 SEK ROLI DiVILOPIVIiNT AND SEKISM (E) 

The iffeots of Modeling on the Development of 
Sex-Role Behaviors In Children 

CANDACE S. GARRiTT. Indiana Univarsity 

The purposs of this investigation was to examine the effects of 
modoiing on six-roli developmsnt In first-grade children. It was 



hypothesized that when mali-female pairs of children observed a 
male-female pair of models each child would probably shift his sex^fole 
behavior toward that of the like-sex model. Sixty children served as 
subjects. The results did not support the hypothesis. The data 
supported the opposite effect: each child imitated the actions of the 
opposite-sex model. These results are explained in terms of Identifica* 
lion, rather than modeling, theGry. 

An Investigation of the Eliments of Sexism 
in PubliaSahools 

MYRA SADKiR, University of Wisconsin-Parkslde 

The research objectives were to identify and analyze the prevalent 
forms of sexism In elementary and secondary shcoo'ls. The method^ 
ology involved comprehensive analysis of the psychological and 
educational literature pertinent to a thorough review of sexism In 
schools {originally conducted for a coauthored book, Sextsm in School 
and Society, to be published by Harper and Row, March, 1973). The 
research disclosed the following major elements of sex bias in public 
schools: (1) curricular materials, (2) staffing, (3) teacher-pupil verbal 
interaction patterns, {4} counseling, (5) i^regated activities, A series of 
studies demonstrating the loss of potential which occurs as females 
proceed through school were also reviewed. 

Sex, Politids and Personalityr 

A Multi-Otmensional Study of College Students 

J. GORDON NELSON, FRANK H, FARLEY, 
and\A/ILLIAM C. KNIGHT, Univirsity of 
- Wiiconsini Madison 

Recent years have witnessed a maiked increase in attention to 
psychological, physiological and demographic factors in human sex- 
uality. However, the study of Individual differences and personality 
sources of variance in sexual attitudes and behavior has not been 
extensively pursued. Two hundred undergraduate students {100 males, 
100 females matched on age and school year) living in dormitories were 
administered measures of sexual attitude and behavior, individual 
differences in etlmulation-seekingj personality, and political orientation 
(llberal^onservativeK Factor analysis, using the Harris interpretation 
strategy, was applied to the data. Clear sexuality factors, with generally 
little contribution of the personality and political-orientation variables, 
were obtained. 



17.07 STATISTICS (D) 

Survey of Some Useful Applioatloni of Sign 
Test In iducatlonal Reiearoh 

DARSHAN SACHDiVA/Unlversity of California 

The sign test is perhaps the iimplest nonparametrlc procedure 
comparable to the commonly used parametric t-test. This test is easily 
applied which "makes it useful for preliminary analysis and for the 
analysis of data of passing interest, A large variety of Its applications to 
education research, usually not found in the standard text books, is 
included In this presentation. In addition* the computing work is kept 
at an absolute minimum and a minimal use has been made of tables for 
significance testing. 

The Harmonic Mean and Kramer Unequal n Forms 
of theTuNiyStatiitic 

H, J, KEiiLMAN, Univeriity of Manitoba; 
LARRY E. TOOTHAKIR, University of Oklahoma; 
M, SHOOTIR, Univirsity of Manitoba 
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The hafmonic mean and Kfamtr unequal n forms of the Tukty 
multjplB comparison statistic were inviiiigated for the empirical 
probability of a Type I and Type II error* The Monte Carlo eitimates 
were generated under conditions of assumption violations for varying 
numbers of treatment levels when the true magnitude of deviation from 
the multiple comparison null hypothesis was considered. The Kramer 
procedure is recommended since it Is less sensitive to assumption 
violations. ' 

An Indsx of Predictivi Efficiency ■ ^ 

DAVID J. KLEINKE, Syracuse University 

An inde)£ that reflects the accuracy of selection associated with a 
predictive ^^lid^tv of r is presented. Based on Sheppard's theorem on 
median dichotomies^ ft Is a rneasure of improvement over chance 
assignment to "accept" (or "reiect"). Because the inde^ is a measure 
of the accuracy of this assignment, rather than of variance throughout 
the distribution, it is deemed to be a more appropriate measure thanr- 
or indices based on r- when the purpose of testing is selection. 
Comparisons with other indices are made, and empiri^l data utilizing 
non-normal distributions and other-than-median splits are presented. 

An Empirical Comparison of the Accuricy of 
Sslsated Multiviriate Classification Rules 

CARL J/ HUBERTY, University of Georgia; 
PAUL J. BLOMMERS, University of Iowa 

This study involved two phases* (11 classificition based on the 
calibration sample, and (2) classif Icatior! in a cross-validation settmg. 
Computer generated data were used. Resuits obtained from rules basc-^d 
on probabiilties of group membership were compared for accuracy 
when ciasiifying in the discriminant space and in the predictor variable 
spaces. In the first phase accuracy was greater in the predictor variables 
spaces, while the reverse was true in the second phase. In general, rules 
based on probabilities of group membership were approN innately 
equally accurate, and more accurate than a rule related to a multiple 
r^ression analysis. Other findings are also discussed. 

Estimation of Intervention iffepts in Seaional 
TimeSsries 

VICTOR WILLSON, University of Colorado 

A model for the integrated moving averages process of order one, 
IMA (1, having a seasonal (cyclic) component is presented. The 
model incorporates a parameter for possible change In level of the 
process after intervention, following methods developed by Box and 
Tiao (19SS), and Glass, Willson, and Gottmann (1972). Least-squares 
estimates and associated significance teits for the parameters of the 
model (in particular, the intervention parameter) are derived. The 
results of a computer study and an example from real data are given 
with analysis and Interpretation of pararneter estimates. Results of the 
theoretical derivation are eKtended to other models I IMA (1,1) with 
deterministic drift, multi-component modelsl , and limitations of the 
model are noted. 



17.08 ADMINiSTRATIVi DEGiSION lVlAKING (A) 

Feelings, Caiifroiitations and Double MeisBges: A 
Re examination of the Effects of Organization 
Dayalopment Interventtoiis of the Varijal Discusiioii 
Processei of a Deoiiioi^Makjiiy Team in a School System 

JOHN C, CROFT, OiSi; and ARNOLD J. FALUSI. 
York County Bourcl of Educotion, Ontario, Canatla, 



Combining seven eliments (3K2H2r from the following Sintenee'-A 
person may (1 ) accept, (2) re/ect or (3) take a neutral stance toward the 
(4) ssif or (5) nthffr at the (6) fmlinii or (7) opinion level-hypothBses 
predicted an increase in eKpressions of Feeling, an Increase in 
Confrontation, and a decrease in Double Message (Accept arid Reject) 
statements, An administrative committee (audio tapes of 13 weekly 
meetings) which had Organization Development (OD) interventions was 
compared with one which had not* ANOVA results were not significant 
until the activities of the OP consultants were considered. The 
significance of this method of researching OD Is discussed^ 

An Analytical Pragmatic Structure of Procedural 
Due Procyss: A Framework far Inquiry into 
Adminiitrative Deaision Making 

RONALD W. SEALEY and JAMiS i. FISHER, 
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale 

The study describes the analytical pragmatlG structijre of concepts 
and applies this structure to the legal concept of procedural due 
process. This structure consists of (1) form^ (2) purpose, (3) content, 
and (4) function. Conclusions Of the study indicate that the structure 
of the concept of procedural due process^ or any legal concept^ is not 
the same as the structure of scientific or moral concepts; parts of the 
structure of legal concepts change In accordance with chariging social 
and political norms whereas other parts remain constant. The use of 
procedural due process in decision making does not guaraniee errorless 
judgment nor does it guarantee a particular procedural requisite* 

PartiGipative Deoislon Making and 
Perceptions of Organisation: Refinement and 
Teit of a DecisionaUDeviation Index 

JAMES A. CONWAY, State University Of 
New York ut Buffalo 

To test the relationship between levels of participation and 
organizational effectiveness, 166 secondary school teachers completed 
Likert's ProfilB of an OruaniMation and an adaptation of Belasco- 
Alutto's DBcisionai Participation Scalo, It was assumed tliat iquillbrium 
(participating as much as desired) was . the most satisfying state, 
Saturation (participating more than desired) next, and Deprivation (less 
participation than desired) was least satisfying. This contlriuum of 
"DeclsionalDeviation" correlated with perceived organliational effec- 
tiveness at .21 (significant at .001). The "DeclsionaUDeviation'' 
msdificatlon Indicates that over-participation as well as the more 
friquent decisional deprivation both detract from teacher satisfaction. 



17.10 STUDENT RATIWGS OF INSTRUCTION (D) 

Cumparative Judgment Scaling of Student 
Course Ratings 

PETiR W, FREYandB. CLAUDE' MATHIS, 
Northwesterii University 

An analysis of the literature on tepcher evaluation resulted in the 
construction of a teacher evaluatlOfi questionnaire containing items 
most frequently used In previous studies, A sample of undergradLiates 
who had participated In more than one of a group of four Ufider- 
graduate coursQ experiences was selected and asked to respond to the 
instrument. A total of 679 reiponses wern ryceived, A factor analysis of 
these resporises Idnntified four evaluative factors* teacher's presenta^ 
tlon, course difficulty, grading procedure, and teacher accessibility* 
Students wcho able to differentiate reliably among the four courses on 
ench of the factorial dlmensioni. 
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FactQf Anaiysii of an Instructor Rating Scale 

FRED WIDLAK, ERNEST McDANIELiand 
JOHN FELDHUSiN, Purdue Univeriity ' 

Factor analysis teaehsr rating i^lgs has oftin identified, 
components ^h\6hffbm on the instruetor'S reipictrvi rolii as actor 
^ and Interactor. A'^^totai of 208 Purdui Univiriity instructori wtre 
rated by their itudenti on thi CsursgH nitructor ivaluatlon form in an 
attempt to: (1) determine the relatiomhipi betwten spgcifie and global 
items, and (2) determine the factor strueture of tN icalt with and 
without ^he global itams (the overall course and overall instructor 
raiingij. The risulti showed lack of Independence between specific and 
global ratings, and thru^ relatively Independent dlmenstoni, actor, 
interactor, and text-test as factori. 

Student Evaluation of Instruction: The Analysis 
of DiscfBpanciof bitween PerGSlved and {dial Conditions 

JAMES R. SANDERS, Indiana Unlveriity; 
MlCHAiL LYNCH, Kansas State University 

Traditional meihoda of formally soliciting itudent reactions to 
specific JimDnsionsof classroom teaching have often yielded Insufficient 
Information. Explicit criteria for Interpreting reported survey informa- 
tion have been niisslng. Furthermore, differences in Indivlduil student's 
referent points have not been considered in analyses. A procedure for 
^ the collection, analysis, interpretation, and reporting of sufficient 
evaluative Information about claisroom instruction is presented. A 
descriptive instrument was admlnlitered twice to students/The data 
which were analysed using a five way nested repeated measures design' 
revealed differential reeMdear discrepancy patterns among instructors 
and between classes within Instructors. 

Criterion Riferencad Validity of Student 
Ratings of InstructOfs 

DEAN TOUQ^JOHN FELDHUSEN, and 
JON HALSTEAD, Purdue Unrversiiy 

The purpose of this research was to assess the criterion referenced 
validity of student ratings of instructors. A total of 480 undergraduates 
rated their Instructors Msing a special rating scale designed to parallel 
the Flanders tiiteractlon Analysis Categories. Expert observers also 
rated the instructors using the standard form of the Flanders 
Categories, Mean student ratings'for Instructors were correlated with 
expert observers* scores. Significant correlations were found between 
ratings for four wtegorles, These results wero Interpreted as revealing 
some criterion-referenced validity for student ratings. 



17,11 RiSfARCH METHODOLOGY I ID) 

Estimating Toftal Test Seori Distributions through 
Item-Sampllng-A New Theoritlcal Appoach 

RICHARD HILL, JR., Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University 

A model for multiple choice test-taking behavior is proposed which 
^ li different from those presently used for Item sampling theory. A new 
theory is developed, which Includes a new concept to facilitate. 
comprGhension .of item sampling theory, a "number^known- score 
distribution. A major advantage of the model is thai it accommodates 
data from multidimensional tests. The relationships between the 
proposed model and established theory are shown. The advantages and 
disadvantages of the proposed theory are compared to those of other 
techniques currently In use, 

How Many is Are There7^A Crlti^l Analysis' 
of Problems Con^rning Diterminatlon of ivaluatlve 
Factors of SemantiG Differential Scales 

PHILIP G. BASHOOK, University of Illinois 
College of Medicine; STEPHEN F. FOSTER 
The University of British Columbia 

In measuring attitudes by Semantic Olf firential, bipolar adjective 
scales with high loadings on an evaluative factor derived by Principal 
Components Analysis are used typically as unldlmenslonal attitude 
measures. Komorlta and Bass, using conventional statistical techniques 
report the diicovery of more than one evaluative factor. This paper 
focuses on four consideritlons for establishing evaluative factors- 
concept complexity, eigenvalue cutoff criteria, eigenvalue plot and 
conceptual analysis of icali groupings. Komorita^s and Bass's data and 
new data from ratings of six concepts of varying complexity are 
analysed and discussed. Specific recommendations are made regarding 
determination of evaluative scales In attitude research. 

An Empirlaal Compariion of Selected TwO'Sample 
Hypothesis Teitlng ProGedures Which Are Locally Most 
Powerful under Certain Conditions 

H. HOOVER and BARBARA PLAKE,Univeriity of Iowa 



A Comparison of two Approaches in Factor 

Studies of Students Ratings of Courses and Instructprs 

D.W, CARVER, and PAUL G. LiBiRTY,JR., 
Measurement and Evaluation Center, The University of 
Texas at Austin 

Results of two factor analyses of 3,772 student ratings of 
engineermg courses and instructors, obtained by using alternative step 
factoring criteria, were compared on the basis of six criteria. Results 
indicated that the ten factor solution obtained by using a step criterion 
of accountmg for 70-75% of the total variance as opposed to a five 
factor solution containing only factors having an eigenvalue greater 
than accounted for a higher porcentage of the total variance, 
clarified factor structure, provided more ^useful information for 
adminisirative decision-making, and supported the view that a 10 
eigenvalue step criterion is unneceisarlly restrictive In certain situations. 



The relative power of the Mann^A/hitney statistic, the t-statiitic the 
median test, a test based on exceedances (A,B), and two special cases of 
(A,B), the Tukey quick test and the revised Tukey quick test, wm 
invistigaied via a Monte Carlo experiment. These procedures were 
compared across four population probability models: uniform, beta 
normal, and double exponentiaL Sample siies of (5,5), (10,10)! 
(20,20), (5,10), and (5,20) were among those used. Results Indicate the' 
median test should be considered for distributions which contain 
outliers. The exceedances tests can be powerful alternatives to more 
standard procedures if the underlying distributions are platykurtic, 

A Critique of the Statistical Analysis of the 
OEO Experiment In Performance Contracting 

EDWARD O'CONNOR, Educational Testing Service 

and STEPHEN K LEIN, University of California, 

Los Angeles , - 

The oxperimontat students in the QEO experiment were generally 
lower scoring and less affluent than control students. OEO's statiitical 
analysis used a variety of statistical procedures to adjust forfthe initial 
differences in the e^cperimental groups. A reanalysis of the data usinq a 
chhsquare technique demonstrates that the adjusted posttest dif. 
ferences bGiwoen the experimental groups were biased against the 
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performance contractors because the diffgrences were not independBni 
of the pretest means. These biases are'dlscusfed in terms of differential 
growth rates, ipeci ficaiion error, and errors Of meaiurement, Tho 
random assignment of schools to the experimental and control 
condifions would have avoided many of these problems. 



17,12 PROBLEMS IN EVALUATION (D) 

Analysis Strategies for Some Common 
Evaluatiori Piradigms 

ANDREW C. PORTiR, Michigan Siete Unlveriiiy 

Four common summaiive evaluation designs are identiflod, all of 
which include information on experimental units prior to their 
receiving that which li being evaluated. For each of the four designs the 
following analysis options are considered: analysis of cov^riance using a 
random covariate, analysis of variance of an indiK of reBponse including 
gain scores as a special case, repeated measures analysis of variance, and 
analysis of covariance using eitimated true scores as the covariate. The 
most appropriate analysis for each design is selected using the criteria of 
hypothesis tested, statistical power of the test, and assumptions made 
by the test, \ 

A Problem in the Aggregation of Student 
Data to thi Level of School 

J. WARD KiESLING, UCLA 

In many circumstances it is appropriate to use the school as the unit 
of analysis. The variables measured on students must be aggregated to 
form a mean for each schooL However^ the means derived from the 
students sampled in a school will tend to fluctuate arouhd the true 
mean for the school in a wav dBtermined by the withln-school 
correlations among student variables rather than by the between -school 
correlations. A model is presented which circumvents this problem by 
obtaining replifcate measures for each variable. The model permits 
estimation of the true bfetween-schools covariance matrix and measure- 
ment error variances. An example employing real data is presented. 

Undortaklng Program Companions in 
iduDational Evaluation 

JIM W. KUNETKA, LEON P. iDMONSTON, and 
MURRAY A, NEWMAN, Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory 

The notion of comparing in curriculum evaluation is discussed, and 
seme approaches to making comparative judgments about program 
effectiveness during the formative and summative evaluation stages are 
examined. Sources of information provided by external and internal 
program comparisons are described, and a model in which a policy 
capturing procedure for predicting administrative decisions based on 
comparison data is advanced. Evaluation mithodologies appropriate to 
comparative evaluation are discussed with support given to a matrix 
sampling procedure for tomparison selection based upon program costs, 
performance appraisals, and program ipinoffs at different points in 
product development, 

Indlvidualiied Initruotlon and State Asiiiiment: 
The New Jersey Educational Asieismant Program 

In the fall of 1972, New Jersey initiated a program of statewide and 
local educational needs assessment. Thii program will entail, at its 
Inception, statewide testing in the basic skills areas of reading and 
mathematics. The background and goals of the program are discuised. 
Among the policy issues confronted in the de^lopment of the program 



are tfie following: criterion-referinced assossment to meet the needs of 
individualized instruction versus norm^referenced assesiment to satisfy 
informational needs; participation by edurators, students, and the 
public-at-large; use of correlates of achievement; public and professional 
informational campaigns, and reporting results. Each issue is considered 
in sonrie detail. 

Methodology for Group Compariions Derived from 
ObJiativeS'Based Instructional Programs 

DAN G. OZENNE.SWRL 

Methodology appropriate to the differentiation of individual differ- 
ences is inefficient where the comparisons of interest are between 
groups. This paper suggests the use of multiple matrix sampling 
techniques as a more app^'^priate and efficient methodology for making 
between group comparisons. The conventional analysis of data derived 
from such techniques Is oxtanded from the prediction of population 
distribution parameters to the generation of test norms. These norins 
provide a convenient and straightforward method for making between 
group comparisons. The proposed methodology Is illustrated through 
the use of the results from a simulation study. 



17.14 FOUR PROVOCATIVE RESIARCH REPORTS 
FROM 1972 ON MATHEMATICS EDUCATION K12 
(B, EXPIRIMINTAL) 

MARILYN N. SUYDAM, The Ohio State University, 
Chairman 

Discussants will offer brief presentations on each report to state a 
specific viewpoint. The audience vvill be given concise, one-page 
outlines of each study. The focus of the discussion will be on the 
strengths and weaknesses of the research (design, etc), the interpreta- 
tion and applicability of the findings, and what the teacher and/or the 
researcher might do as a result of the study. The intent of the session is 
to get the audience involved In the discussion of research and to raise 
and answer questions relating , to factors of concern in evaluating and 
interpreting research. Both mathematics educators and other re- 
searchers need (1) to evaluate research more critically, and (2) to seek 
to apply research in the classroom. Participants are D, H, Crawford, 
Queens University, Kingston, Ontario; Joseph N. Payne, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; and J. Fred Weaver, the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 



17.19 CURRICULUM DEGISION MAKING^tHEORY 
AND PRACTICi (B) 

A ConGeption and Case Study of the Teacher 
as Choice Maker in Curriculum Development 

F. MICHAEL CONNiLLV, The Ontario 
Institute for Studies In Education and 
The Univ^riity of Toronto 

This paper presents a theoretieal account of a two year case study of 
eight deliberating teachers in curriculum deveiopmint, A conception of 
the eclectlG and problematic habiti of mind required by intelligent 
teacher deliberation and choice Is presented. The conception of the 
teachir role is based on theoretical considerations of the overall 
purpose of development, the teacher-s role in development, and on 
empirical data obtained In the dlicoursi of deliberating teachers. It is 
our belief that the results of this study wllL have educational 
possibllltiei for the improvement of curriculum development, for the 
realization of effective teacher based curriculum planning, and for the 
inservice and preservice education of teachers. 
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Translating a Theoretical Curricutum Model 
into Instructional Deoislon Making 

EDITH B. BUCHANAN^ University of 

California. Lps Angeles 

This paper describes iht? prpceiS ef translating curTicuIum theory 
into a school prsgram for young ehildren. It li in inquiry inio the 
usefuinesi of a curriculum theory in the formulation of goals and the 
establishment of specific behavioral criteria to be used in their 
evaluation. Curriculum theory taken from Goodlad's. conceptual model 
provided the theoretical fremework . The process of theory translation 
was guided by John L Goodlad in weekly sessions with the group of 
teachers responsible for the educationil program in the Early Child- 
hood Phase of the University Elemeniary School, UCLA, 

CurriQulir Decision Making in Selected 
School Systemi 

GARY A. GRIFFIN, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

A eyrrlculum decision making questionnaire was formulated and 
administered lo 407 school-affiliated persons to determine if the levels 
of currieular decision making, as proposed by John L Goodlad, are 
reflective of practice. Analysis of responses indicates that in the five 
school sysiems studied the societal and instructional level decisions are 
made by persons at those organizational levels but that the institutional 
level decisioni are often made by persons at the other two levels or are 
not handled systematlealiy by any identifiable person or agency. It was 
alio determined that teachers participate exjtensively, often unilaterally. 
In making cyrricular decisions, 

Docision Making at the Institutional Levei 

FIOBERT M. McCLURE, National iducation Association 

An analysis of data from two studies and reviews of selected 
literature are used to describe: problems of decision making at the 
institutional level; those decisions now being made at inappropriate 
levels according to criteria generated by the data; and alternative forms 
of decision making, including change strategies.- Data selected for 
mclusion pertain to the process of faculty adaptation of models for 
currieular decision making; forms of organisation promoting wide 
teacher involvement in decision making; teacher attitudes about 
participation; small group norms, levels of commitment, cohesion; and 
procedures, processes, and products typically used by faculty groups 
embarking on institutional tasks. 

Theory and Phenomena in Currioulum Research: 
The Curriculum as a Social System 

IAN WESTBURY, University of Chicago, and 
W. LYNN McKINNiY, University of 
Rhode Island 

This piiper argues that quiitlons like "What Is the curriculum?'* and 
"How can the curriculum be changed?" can be best answered if the 
curriculum of the school is seen as a social institution and concept 
tualized In terms suggested by the sociology of knowledge and 
organizational theory. Such a ^nceptualiiation Is presented in this 
paper and then used in an examination of the history of curriculum 
change in the public schools of Gary, Indlanfl, 1940*1970. The 
theoretical approach to the analysis of the dynamics of currieular 
change iri the system selected for the case siudy turns out to be very 
robust. These results suggest that curriculum reiearch should glsm more 
attention both to the BKploratlon' of curriculum change over time and 



to the uiirity of systemic approaches for thinking about currir' m 
developmint and change. 



17,20 THE OPEN CURRICULUM: 
RECENT RfSlARCH (B) 

Personanty Characteriitics and Assumptions 

Held by Open and Traditional Teachers of the Poor 

ANTHONY J. COLETTA, 
Universiiy of Connecticui 

This study determined, first, if significant differences es5isted in 
personality characteristics and assumptions held about open education 
between open and traditional primary teachers; and, second, examined 
, the content and conrtruct validity of the Barih Scale using latent- 
partition analysis and factor, analysis techniques. The idwards Personal 
Preference Schedule, the Thurstone Temperament Schedule and the 
Barth Scale were administered to 60 open and traditional teachers, 
rated high and low by a supervisor. Multivariate analyses of variance were 
employed. No significant differences in personality characteristics were 
found; open versus traditional teachers (p < .05) and high nied,open 
versus low rated, open teachers (p<.05) differed significantly in 
assumptions, , 

The Open Currioulum and Selection of 
Qualified Staff: Instrument Validation 

JOHN F. GREENi, University of Bridgeport, 
JQSiPH KEILTY, University of Bridgeport and 
University of Massachusetts, and 
SHiRRAN ROTHMAN, University of Massachuietls 

The impact of open education on today's curriculum has been 
extensive. Of the many requests for research in this area, none is more 
important than instrument validation. This study examines the internal 
structure of Barth*s Assumptions about Learning and Knowledge scale 
and explores its relationship to established "progressivism*' and 
"traditionalism" s^les and denrographlc variables, Barth's scale and 
iducation Scale VII were administered to 149 subjects. Item and factor 
analysis yielded support' for Barth's srale. As hypothesized, the scale 
correlated significantly vvith Education Seale VI L No relationships were 
found with the demographic variables considered. 

The Effeots of an Open EKperimental Program 

on the Attitudes and Self-Conoept of Graduate Students 

JOSEPH KEI LTV, University Of Bridgeport and University 
of Massachusetts, and JOHN F. GRiiNE, University 
of Bridgeport ^ 

The purpose of this study was to determine what effeeti on attitude 
and self^concept arose from participation in the Multiple Alternative 
Program (MAP)^ an open e?<perimental approach to graduate education. 
Six psychologically oriented insiruments were administered to 86 
graduate students to 2x2 ANOVA procedures with one within subject 
dimension (pre-post) were employed to test each Hp (a- ,05). The 
statistirally significant findings Indicate theat the MAP participants 
developed a more favorable attitude toward higher education than a 
comparable control group of regular graduate students. No change was 
found for real self-concept, teacher self-concept as perceived by 
supervisor, progressivlsm, or traditionalism. 

A Comparison of Open and Traditional Iduoation: 
Conditions that Promote Self'Concept 

P, TERENCi KOHLER, University of Connecticyt 
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The itudy testi hvpothgses derived from the proposition that Opfn 
Edueetion promotgs lilf-coneept. The Sear's Sflf-Concept Inventory, 
yielding scorei in si^ ielf-eoneept "areas," wei adnriiniitirid to 316 Ss. 
ages 9 to 12, from si^ suburban iGhooIi, Thi Waiberg-Thomai Scales 
rated each school as to degree of opinness. No lignificant differinci In 
any of the six "areai" of Silf-coneept wb% found bftwien Ss in the 
Open and Traditional Groupi. Significant differencii in total self- 
concept weri found between Open Mslei and Traditional Malil. 
between Open Malei and O^n Females, and between Open Schooli, 
No correlations were found between a iehool's openness and Ss" 
silf-Hconcept. 

Open idut^tlon: A Vai aN.i Pre School Model? 

DONALD L. THOMF'. U, Univirsity of Connecticut 

The purpose of this investigation wis to study the differgncei in 
^gnitive and social development of pre-school children enrolled in a 
structured Montessori program and thQie in an open, chnd-centered 
program. The sample consisted of twenty children who attended the 
Montessori for half a day and the child-centered program for the other 
half a day, and twenty children who attended only the Montessori 
school for a half day. The results indicated that neither group of 
children made significant gains on the cognitive measurei. On three of 
nine social development indices, the children who nttended the 
child-centered program made signifl^nt improvement (.05 level). 



17.22 PERFORIVIANCE TESTING (D) 

Appiication of Teaohing Performinpe Tests to 
InierviGa and Praiervtce TeaGher Educition 

W. JAMES POrHAM, UCLA 

Teacher educators have been plagued with the problem of devising 
useful instructional interventioni, but often have been unable to assesi 
the quality of their efforts because of the unavailability of satisfactory 
criterion measures. The application of teaching performance tests as (1 } 
an Instructional intervention, and as (2) a formative or summatiwe 
evaluation criterion In connect Ion with inservice and preservice teacher 
education programs is described. Applications of the performance test 
strategy to both types of programs ere presented, Thii measurement 
strategy has utility for preservice credential programs and Inservice staff 
development enterprises. 

Teaching Parformance Tests as Dipandetit 
Maaiuras In initructional Reiaarch 

iVA BAKER. UCLA 

The need for common measures In research on teaching Is legend, 
and the merits of teaching performance tests to meet this requirement 
are e)?plored here. A regression study where teanher performance tests 
were used as dependent measures is described, Si^ty-four subjects were 
given objective-based lessons to teach. During their lesson, they were 
rated on the use of sin instructional principles, Following instruction, 
learners were administered a short test of achievement and interest. 
St&p-wise regression analyses were conducted, and variables related to 
the performance criteria described. Suggested modifieations of per- 
formance testi to enhance their suitability as dependent measures are 
discussed . 

Psychometric Characteristics of Performince Tests 
of TeaDhlng Effeotivenesi 

JASON Ml LLMAN, Cornell University 

Teaching performance tests are measures which assess a teacher's 
ability to accomplish prespecified insiructional objectives. Although 



possssslng much face validity, little psychometric information Is 
available about such assesiment davires. Three separate itudies were 
conducted to provide information about the validity, reliability, 
administration, and scoring of performance tests of teaching effective^ 

ness, 



19.01 TEACHING COMPITIRICV: CAN IT 
Bi ASSiSSED?(C„ SYMPOSIUM) r 

BEATRICE A. WARD, Far West Laboratory 

for iducational Reiearch and Development, Organiier 

The objectives of this symposium are: HI to identify and discuss 
varied approaches to the definition of teaching competen,;y, (2) to 
examine the procedures being used to assess competency under each 
definition, and (3) to explore the feasibility of use and potential 
contribution of each type of assessment procedure. 

When it is determined that teaching is built upon various comb|na= 
tions of observable behaviorSi assessment of teaching competency 
moves beyond submiision of a transcript of courses completed. How 
competency is defined and assessed influences the content and design 
of preservice and inservice teacher training programs as well as the 
evaluation of the teacher himself . 

At the present time, many questions remain to be answered 
regarding whether teaching competency can be assessed, and if 
assessment is possible, how it should be conducted/ The presentations 
in this symposium are Intended to present five diverse views on this 
subject, iach presenter is engaged in compete ncy^based teacher 
education. The iMues ralied and the assessment procedures proposed, . 
therefore, emerge from both theoretical and practical bases. 

John A, Masia and William Llcata, Buffalo State University College, 
wiil propose "Model Lessons as Means for Diagnosing and Assessing 
Competency.'* The steps toward assessment, reviewed in their presenta- 
tion include: (1) Identification of the teaching variables that can be 
expected to appear in a particular lesson, (2) development of a system 
of interaction analysis for verifying the occurrence of the variables, and 
(3) preparation of profiles of teaching occurring in the lesson. Keeping 
the assessment task within reasonable limits is viewed as an important 
requirement for both the assessor and the teacher engaged in the ■ 
assessment process. A model lesson based upon questioning-discussion 
competencies is presented as an example of the application of this 
approach. 

Patricia Heffernan-Cabrera and William J. Tikunoff, University of 
Southern California, will submit the view that In order to effect 
significant change, competency based teacher training must be con- 
gruent with and address itself to the philosophy of the young 
people— the humanisis-who are Its clientele. "A Humanistic View of 
Assessment and Competency Based Teacher Education: I Can Do It 
Myself, Mother!" holds that men should place their faith In man 
himself. Of the many powers of "man e^^ercised in cooperation with 
others, self-criticism, the So'cratic power, is. regarded as the central 
power. Therefore, it is proposed that meaningful and relevant pro- 
wdures for assessing competencies Include anad are largely determined 
by SELF-asseiSment, 'To be able to . , is the goal, riot '*io be able to 
prove , , to others. Procedures for accomplishing this goal are to be 
discussed, 

"A Positive-Negative Behavior Inde^ Based ufson an Initiation- 
Response Chain" will be suggested by Roger Pankrata, Kansas State 
Teachers College. Within this framework, teachers' acts of Initiation and 
response are observed and measured in relation to their object ives of 
instruction, The potenfial is consjdpred for defining pQiltlvs*negativo 
tBaching behaviors through use oft (1) available literafure, and (2) 
research Investigations of behaviors that appear to be related to specific 
catagoriei of instructional objactives. Preliminary studies conducted at 
Kansas State Teachers College are reviewed, and problems met and 
trend information obtajned discussed 
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Wijford Weber. Univirsity of Houiton. wiii focus on the con- 
.sequences for pupili of diffirent kinds of tiiching cornpitenciis in 
"Let's Sea Whit the Kids Think." He will present the view, that the 
moi! important competenciei may be djffiqult to meisure, particulirly 
if these cQmpetencies ere expected to have some relationship to the 
achievement of both cognitive and affective objectives of instruction. 
An aisessment procedure which ii based upon aiking the teacher 
iraineee to create and use instruments which show that his pupils 
develop more positive attitudes about the trainee as a teacher as i result 
of interaction with him will be discussed, 

Beatrice A/ Ward, Far West Laboratory for Educationil Research 
and Devolopment, will comment that research on teacher performance 
resulting from training in the use of specified teaching skills can serve as 
an empirical bale from which to build standards of performance, 
"istablishing a Standard of Performance*' will review the advantages 
and disadvantagis of using such evidenci, and queition whether 
standards of performance have any meaning in a co-operable act such as 
teaching. Procedures are proposed for obtaining samples of teaching 
which can be compared with standard performance. Additional research 
needed to establish the validity of this approach will be discussed. 

The symposium will contribute to the resolution of the critical 
questions of identification and assessment of teaching competenny in 
several ways. First, five distinctly different views as to how eompetrTicy 
may be defined will be presented. Second, information will be provided 
on several assessment procedures that are currently being tested. Third, 
a variety of research topics that warrant investigation if educational 
researchers are to begin to answer questions about teaching competency 
vvill be proposed, . 



19,03 PUBLIC BEUiF, COMMUNICATION, AND 
CURRICULUM CHANGE {B, iXPIRIMENTAL) 

LOUIS J. RUBIN, University of 
llliriois. Organiser 

The proposed AiRA ej«perimental session will deal with the 
rejationship between curriculum change and public bilief. The under- 
lying rationale is based upon the thesis that the profession's failure to 
inform people about educational goals has resulted in (1) a dwindling 
confidence in the efficacy of the edu^iional system, (2) a growing 
skepticism as to the usefulness of curriculum change^ (3) a gullibility 
with respect to innovative fads and market place opportunism, and {4} 
on increasing discontinuity between the teachings of the home and 
those of the school. The validated research evidence on the si^bject is 
scant, and the intended format=a debate disigned to illuminate 
controversial points of view=should provide important new clues to a 
promising area of research. 

The session will address itself to two primary objectives: a 
consideration of the "public's will as a pressure force for curriculum 
change and an exploration of alternative ways in which communication 
mn be used to achieve an educationallyHnformed public-^a public able ' 
to distinguish between sound and unsound educational practices and 
one knowledgeable about contemporary goals in schooling, 

A study by the Communications Coalition for idueational Change, 
utiliiing a random-sampling, survey design, sough! answers "to the 
following four questions about the Dayton, Ohio school system: (1) 
What educational beliefs and aspirations do each of Dayton*! sub- 
cultures have for their schools? (2) Through what communication 
channels are these beliefs and aspirations derived? (3) Can each group*s 
educational beliefs be altered through selected communication efforts? 
{4} If so, which communicaiion proceduris are most effective with each 
group? 

The session's debate will center on the power of public belief and 
expectation to affect curriculum , change and on the profession's 
rBsponsibility for Bducating the public about education. It may be, as a 



rase in point, that notions set forth in the popular media are a more 
potent force for change than reliable research conclusions. 



1fl,04 LARGE SCALE EVALUATION MOOILS (B) 

ivaluation of an Interunivirsity 
Program in Medical Education 

CHARLES W. DOHNER, THOMAS J. CULLEN, 
PHILIP WilNSTilN; University of Washington 

The regionaliiation of the University of Washington Medical School 
represents a b^inning in addressing the problem of maldistribution of 
physician manpower in the states concerned=Washjngton, Alaska, 
Montana, Idaho (WAMI), The WAMI experiment uses the faculties and 
facilities available In the universities Of these states to teach first year 
medical students the first quarter of basic sciences. This paper addresses 
itself to: (1) describing the philosophy, history, strategies, and activities 
of the WAMI experiment, (2) identifying the questions that need to be 
answered by the evaluation process; and (3} progress of the Program 
and curriculum evaluation to datei 

A n/lodej of Curriaulum Eveluation Applied to 
a Unii^riity Baacalaureata Program 

VIVIAN C. WOLF and CECILIA SMITH, 

Institutional Affiliation with University ■ 

of Washingion 

A multi-variable curricular model Is applied to a^total baccalaureate 
curriculum revision. The objectives of the evaluation, methods, and 
sources ere given, Thi model can be uied to iKamine how much 
addltjonal power in decision making was gained by each set of variables 
in the model. 



19.05 RACE AND ATIITUDIS (C) 

Perception of Raoial Cuis In PresDhool Children: 
A New/ Look 

PHYLLIS A. KATZ, and SUi ROSENBiRG ZALK, 
City University of New York 

The prediction that young children would more readily learn to 
discriminate faces of their own race than another race was tested, One 
hundred ninety-two black and white nursery and kindergarten Ss ware 
administered a two-choice discrimination learning task employing either 
brown, pink-tan, or green faces varying in shades, A doll choice task 
was subsequently administered, assessing racial and gender preference, 
The major prediction was confirmed. Performance was related to 
stimulus condition, age, race of i and race of S, The doll choice task 
appeared unrelated to learning performance, and did not elicit the 
strong preference for Caucasian dolls typically obtained. Gender wai a 
more predominant choice cue than skin color. 

The Effect of Moiion Pictures Portraying 
Black Models on Ihi Self Concept of 
Black Elementafy SchoQl Children 

CHRIS DIMAS, Malcolm KCollBOB 

The objective of this study was to determine if there was a 
significant difference in the self-concept among black students who 
view motion pictures portraying black models and those who view 
white modeli. The sub|ec!s were grade four and sl^ black students in 
inneneiiy schools, Analysis of the data support the fqllowing con- 
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elusions: (1) experimenial groups scorad higher on Power, Grouping I 
and Grouping II CQnitruets than did controls; {2) eKptrimental 
fourth-graders scored lower on Cintrality, It is conduded ihit blaek 
studenii who view motion picturgs portraying black rnodeli will 
indicate certain aipecis of the self as'being more positive than will thoie 
who view white nriodeli. 

The Effects of a Student Cintered Specjel 
Currioulum Upon the Raeial Attitudes of 
Sixth GrBdars 

JUDITH W. LfSLii, LARRY L. LESLIi, 
The Pennsylvania State Univirsity^ and 
DOUGLAS A. PiNFlELD, Rutgers Univirsity ^ 

The purposi of this rissarch was to appraige the effecti of a 
comprehensive effort to improve racial attitudei of sls^th-grade children. 
Experimental subjects received enriched curricula and materials, 
tutored and interacted with black children and attempted to positively 
influence control group iubjects' racial attitudes. The total group 
showed improvement on all four attitude measures, but there were no 
significant findings according to treatment or achievement. The net 
effects of curricular and material enrichment. Interracial experience and 
teaching about blacks, does not appear to outweigh the advantages of 
peer influence as a mode for improving racial attitudes. 

Attitude toward EduGation, Vocational Maturity, and 
Control of Environment in Relation to Ninth^Grade 
AGliiavemant 

Marvin SIEGELMAN, City College of New York 

A major finding of the Celiman Riport was that pupil attitudes 
were more strongly related to school achievement than all other 
measured variables. In the preient study ^ attitude toward school and 
control of environment, noted in the Coleman Report, vwere examined 
In relation to grades. A third attitude concerning vocational maturity 
was alsa evaluated. The sample included 394 ninth-grade ma^es, mostly 
black, from low socioeconomic locations in New York City, Thirty^nlne 
out of 48 partial correlations^ controlling for IQ, between pupil 
attitudes and grades^ were statiitlcally significant. The data generally 
supported the Coleman Report, 



19.06 MATHEIVIATICS LEARNING (C) 

Mathemattci Laarning and theSeKei: A Review 

iLlZABiTH FENNEMA, University of ■ 
Wisconsin, Madison 

Two recent reviews of research concerned with the iearnlng of 
mathematics (G|ennon,§c Callahan, 1968; Suydam, 19^) have given 
credence to the belief that boys perform bette.r than do girls on tests of 
mathematical reasoning ability. This powerful conclusion Is based on an 
Inadequate review of the literature which in reality shows little or no 
significant differences in mathematical ability between boyi and girls 
until they reach high school. One Important reason which has been 
hypotheslied for this differenco^ i,R, difference In spatial ability 
between the lixei, does not account for all of the differences found. 

Negative InitanGei and the Acquisition 

of the Mathamati^l Conoepts of Dlstrjhutivity 

and Homomorphisni 

RICHARD J, SHUMWAY, The Ohio itate 

Unlvirsity ' 



The role of negative instances in the acquisition of the mathematical 
concepts of diitributivity and homornorphism was examined. Two 
levels of instruction for distrlbutivity (poiitive instances and posiiiye 
and negative instances) and the same levels of initructioit for 
homomorphlim were crossed to form a 2 x 2 factorial design with 23 
undergraduate elementary education majors per cell. Criterion variables 
were number of correct responses, stimulus inters^l, and postfeedback 
interval during treatments and/or posttests. The results for dis- 
tributivity favored a treatment containing negative instances. The 
results for homomorphisms suggeited a disordinal interaction between 
le^ls. Negative instances appear to have a significant role in mathe- 
matical concept acquisition. 

An ixperimental Study of Relationihipi Between 
MBstery of a Superordinate Mathamatl^l Task and 
Prior EKperlenGe with a Special Case 

AARON D. BUCHANAN, Southwest Regional 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 

This study was designed to examine effects of pnor experience with 
subordinate tasks upon mastery of a superordinate mathematical task In 
circurnstances where one of the subtasks is a special case of the 
superordinate task. A 2 >< 2 x 3 factorial experiment involving 72 
elementary subjects TA/ai conducted with three levels of prior experience 
and two orders for presenting subtasks examined In interaction with 
aptitude. Results showed that increasing amounts of prior experience 
with the special case led to a significant increase in the number of trlais 
required to m.aster the superordinate task. Presentation order and 
interactions with aptitude were generally not significant. 

The Effecti of Computer Programming 
on Pirforminaa In MathamatlQs 

STUART MILNiR, University of Pittsburgh 

Computer programming^ using the LOGO language, was taught to 
fifth-grade students to determine Its effect on performance In mathe- 
matics. In this, context, programming was used as a'means towards 
learning conceptual aspects of mathematics. Tasks involved the genera- 
tion of iequencis and the use of variables, A hypothesis that students 
could learn the prevlouily^ unknown concept of variable through 
programming was confirmed botfi statistically and observatlonaliy. An 
inwtlgation was also made of the relationship between Instructional 
treatment In learning to program and Initial ability, Results Indicated 
that there vwert no significant effects due to instructional treatment or 
ability in either training or criterion phases. 

Soma FatAors Aisooiated with Ejamantary^SGhool 
Pupils' Pirformanoa on EKamples Involving 
SaliGted Viriations of the Distributive Idee 

J, FRED WEAVER.The University of Wisconsin* 
Madlson.and MARILYN N. SUYDAM.The 
Pennsylvania State University 



The flndingi from administering a 20-ltem pilot Instrument Iparii- 
tloned Into four 5 -item Tests) to 242 pupils in grades 2^, Indicate that 
performance is not independent of the dlitrlbutlve form Inwlved In an 
example, nor of the context or format In which an example Is cast. 
Additional data will be collected from a wider sampling of pupjjs 
(gradei 4-6 or 7) using a revised Instrument, seeking Mnfirfriatlon or 
rejection of conclusions suggested by the pilot data and leading to 
Implications for instruction pirtalning to distrlbutivity within the 
framework of elementary-school mathematics prograrnt . 
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18.07 PROGRAM AND PRODUCT DEVILOPMENT {C) 

Risearcti in a Nontraditional Setting: Devilopment 
and Evaluation of an Audio Self Initructional System 

RICHARD S. ANDRULIS. The American College 
of Life Underwriiers 

The CiSiBtte Riviivv Program (CRP) is a seriei ot audio tapes and 
reiponse booklets that provides studinis with a method to review 
coneepts in each Qourie of the C.L.U. curriculum. The audio caiiettes 
provide information and questions, vvhilg the responsg bookleti allow 
for a participative learning e^pirienee between the student and the 
content rnoierial. This investigation usid a .separate sample pretest- 
posttest disign for two ooursis of the C,L,U, curriculum. Randomlv 
seieriid siudenti and teachers wire administered knowtidge testi on 
the CRP materiaLJ n addition, a quistionnalre was included to obtain 
information on such aspects as relevancy and elarlty of the materiaL 
Evaluation and analysis is now being completed, 

Mathametlci of Life Insurence Study 
Aid Development and Evaluation in a 
Nontradjtjonal Setting 

HAROLD F. RAHMLOW, The American College 
of Life Underwriters 

The emergenGe of noritraditionaj educational programs is creitlng 
tievv problems and opportunities for pgrsoni engaggd in edurational 
research and deveiopmsni activities, A supptgmentary itudy aid has 
been developtd in the content irea of Mathematics of Life Insurance 
for adult proftssionals who study indgpendently or in group iituations, 
it contains obieatlves, criterion items, ijfposltory material and adjunc- 
tive- proflrammed nnaterials. The final pre-pubticaion evaluation was 
done on a pretest-posttest basis and evaluattd for cognitive, affeatfve 
and operational variables. In addition, an analysis was made of student 
responses to Items on the national C,L.U. examination. 

The Learning Booth'-ProduGt Eviluitjon and 
Research 

NtCHOLAS RAYDER, Far West Laboratory 

The Learning Booth, an eduationaj product dewejoped and tistid by 
the Far West Laboratory i was deiigned to offer a young child (it 
kindergarien or first^rade level) an experience which enables thi child 
to learn to solvi problams and find answirs indopendentiy.. Other 
training materials enable users to set up and opgrate a learning booth for 
young children. This study evaluates the learning booth and the training 
program as educational products, then discusses performance on the 
learning booth as it relates to gthnicity, intelligence test scores and 
future reading test performance. 

The Effects of Empirioal Program Reviilon 
and Presentation of Objectives on Student 
Performinde 

ROBERT H, SULZiN, United States Army 

Infantry School Fort ienning, Qaofgla ■ 

The study wis designed to test the effaetiviness of empiricar 
program revision and the presentation of objectives before instruction 
through iystematlc replication. The basic study was replicated nine 
timis. Subjects were randomly assigned to four treatment groups. The 
coritrol group was given an unrevised program with a placebo objective; 
another group received the unrevised prografTi and a specific objective,' 
the third group was given an implrically revised program and a placebo 
objective, and the lait group riceived thaTevised progrim and ipecific 



obiictivs. Revision was found significantly btiier than obiictives. and 
objectives were significantly better than control. 



ig/J8 ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE (and SIG/RME) 

Artificial Intelliganoa Models for 
HunHn Prnblem Solving 

GERALD A. GOLOl N and GEORGE F, LUGER, 
University of Pennsylvania 

Current research employing "artificial IntgHigence;* or mechanical 
models for human problem-solving beare an importint relationship to 
structuriiiit Piagetian cognitive theDiy, utilizing the fundamefual 
eorrispondence biiween conservation opera tions and symmetries, 
Bihaviors of 35 aduli subjects lolving the **Tower of Hanoi*' problem 
are ripriiented by successive paths within Nilsson*s ''state -space,*' 
illustrating the decomposition into subproblems. The data analysis 
Indicates significant invarlance of operations across subproblems of 
isomorphic structure. Syrnmgtry acquisition by a subject during 
problem-solving norrgsponds to a mathematlcil "reduation" of the 
itate-sppte diagram. A natural diitrlnction emerges between (Piagetian) 
cognitive structii^es and (mechanicil) stratigies for proceading within 
the state^space. 



1M9 CURRICULUIVIDEVELOPIVIiNT: MODES AND 
MEASURES (B) 

Stages in the Design and Formulation of a Composition Program 

STANLiY E, LiGUM and EDYS QUELLMALZ.SQuthwesi 
Regional Laboratory 

Thg paper e>semplifles the way in which theoretical and practical 
considerations interact In thi architecture of an initructional product. 
The design and formulation of a primary level composition program are 
traced from the description of a conoiptuai network for composition 
skills and the formulation of the set of initructional objectives based on 
the Intiraction of the conceptual network with practical experitnce. 

An Empirical Examination of Expected and Deiired 
Involvement in Curriculum Planmng 

GEORGE A. LiTCHWORTH andMICHAlL LANGENBACH, 
University of Qklshoma 

The organizational relevance (teacher retention) of involvement in 
currieulurn planning was studied as well as discrepancy between 
teachers* escpected and diilrid involviment, FIrit-yiar Bureau of Indian 
Affairs teaehsrs Indlcatid that they should have more involvement in 
curriculum planning and the desire for involvement in curriculum 
planning and the desire for involviment Ineriased as the school year 
progressid. Surprisingly, however, the teachers who remained for a 
lecond year ^nd those who resigned after the first year did not differ in 
their perception of "what exists" and "what should ej<ist" fn the 
teaehers' role in cyrnculum planning. The results have implicatjor,s for 
esdsting normative statements regarding tiacher mvolvement In cur- 
riculum planning, 

Structuring a Fine Arts Instructional Program 

EDYS QUiLLMALZ and ROSEMARY ALLEN. Southwest 
Regional Laboratory for Edueatlonal RiSiirchand 
Deveiopmint 

The design of an [nstructlanal program requires analysis of the 
lubjBct matter Into critical content and response categerigs. This paper 
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will identify organiiatlonal paramiters derivid from the anilysis of the 
art iubjiet area that may serve as structural claisas for the inalyiii of 
other iubjeet areas as well. The paper will aliQ disCribe basic 
archiieciure of an art program derived from this analysis. 



19.10 CONTRIBUTION OF EVALUATION TO SCHOOL 
SYSTEM PLANNING (H) 

Cost Utility: An Aid to DeoislonHVI iking 
CRIST H. COSTA, IVlilwaukie Public Sehosls 

A set of prQCidures were developed which asiisi in structuring tasks 
and objectivBs in a manner to pirmlT raiionardeciiion-making. The 
model uses a jury of a)iperts to rank \^rious objaetis^s and program 
pro^ssei in terms of their importance. Values are generated whloh 
relate to costs In the form of a utility-cost ratio. The rrodel was tested 
in a small, midwestern urbsn school district. Virlous dicision-makeri 
wtri intervleyyed to ascirtaln their perciption of thi utility of thi 
modeL The model Is extremily practical in terms of ease of use and 
ability to structure program components into a setting for decision- 
rreking, 

Management of Organiiatlonel Confllut Resulting from 
Adoption of New Plinnlng Evaluation Stratigies 

FREDERICK IGNATOVICH, Michigan State University 

The growing emphasis on planning and evaluation in educational 
Institutions has resulted in rapid implementation of virious stratigiis. 
PartlGlpant-consultant observatloni wire usad to focus on ths problems 
of the implementation, Organiiational conflicts were Idintifled and 
coping stratigiis ware devilDped by in ixternal agent. Several 
orpnizatisnal settings* local school district evaluatloni, administrative 
tiam planning , development, and a process evaluation In a fleKibte 
modutar-hlgh school, provided the experience base. Common eonflict 
areas, effective coping strategies, and impllrations for innoN^iors are 
discussed. 

Design and Use of in Information Syiteni to Support 
School Ptanning-Evaluation 

J, C. LASMANIS, Cojjncil of the Great City Schools 

The Planning and Management Informition System (PMIS) was 
designed to support large city school djitrjct managers in the areas of 
planning-ivaiuatlon, reports generation, and other management func- 
tions. The PIVIIS data base Is comprehensive » It contains unaggregated 
data elements that are mterreiated and longitudinal ever timu. The 
processing capability of PIVIIS allows non=data processing personnel to 
interact directly with the data base through an easy to use ingMsh-rike 
language while retaining direct linkage to standard statistleal analysis 
packages. PMIS makes evaluation an in'tegral part of plinning and 
decision making and provides the powirful data base required by PPBS, 

Design and Implimentation of a Planning Pro^si 
in a Large Urban Sohool System 

DAVID A. BiNNiTT, Milwaukee Public Schools 

The design j implementation, and acceptance strategies of a planning 
process for a large, urban school system ^xb riiicLisseri. Interrelated 
study documents comprise the vehicles for c/fesurlbing local school and^ 
central office planning procedures. The planning design Is built on a 
program budget format and grounded in a management by objeotivBs 
philosophy. Emphasis is placed on the experiences with and the practical 
application of famlMar planning designs. The efficacy of future 



educational programming is felt to be dependent upon rational planning 
syttems that provide for the definition and evaiuation of educational 
outcomes. 

Plannlng^EviluatlQn in a Medium Slii School District 

ROGER M, GIROUX, Duluth (Minn.) PiJblfC Schools 

The rationale, operational framiwork and implemtntatiofl case 
study of a plinning-evaluation model for a medium size ichool district 
are discussed. The system difines a management information function 
in three components: planning, operations, and e\^luatiQn. The 
relationship between these components is presented in both diagram 
and narrative form. The skills needed by personnel and the objectives 
they are to attain are identified. A description is given of the computer 
based managyment tools particular to each component. 

The, purpose of the syitim is to provide timely and accurate 
information to edu^tional managers which allowi for discrimination 
batwiin alternative courses of action at any time during program 
development or operation. The ultimate goal of the systim is to relate 
the benefits of a program to the costs through a well defined and 
ipecified plan of operation. 



19,12 APPLICATIONS OF THE GSE iVALUATION MODEL 
TO A VARIETY OF iDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
(HJYn/IPOSIUM) 

A CiSi Study of a Statewide Assessment of Educational Priorities, 
Stephen P, Klein^ UClA< An evaluation was conducted to determine 
the specific educational objectives that each school district in the state 
of New Mexico considered most important^ and to determine which of 
these objectives were generally considered most Important throughout 
the itatB. A representative random sample of 27 of the state*s 89 school 
districts were asked to develop what jhey considered to be important 
educational objectivis In each of the following fourareas; communica- 
tion skills^ mathematics, science, and social studies. Analysis Indicated 
that some objectives in each area were chosen much more frequently 
than others; There was a common core of objectives throughout the 
state, Although there were differences between districts in terms of 
which objectives tfiey felt were most important, there did not appear to 
be any significant differences among the kinds of raters within a district 
in tirmi of which objectives thay felt were of the hlQhesf priority. 

Bakerifield: A Title III Evaluation, Joseph Dionne and James Cox, 
CTB/McGraw^HilL During the aMdemlc year 1969-1971 a program was 
introduced into five schools in the Bakersfield City School District 
involving students in grades KS, This newly developed program 
emphasized change in seven areas of school lifei (1) language 
des^lopment, (2) mathematics, (3) pre-kindergarten, (4) staff develop- 
ment, (5) pamntHnvolvement, (6) intergroup relations, and (7) auxiliary 
serviees. CTB/McGraw-HIII conducted an evaluation, providing informa* 
tion on the extent to which plans were carried out and the results of 
these activities. For each area of progrim concirn the evaluation team 
and project gtaff jointly developed pirformanne crilerta, Assesiment 
devices ware then selected, emphasizing a variety of different measuring 
techniques. Frequent progress reports were provided to the prgjecf staff 
detailing impiemeniation of the program as well as progress towards 
program objectives, 

ix^luating a Campus Drug iriucatlon Program, Jacqueline B. 
Kosecoff and Joseph A, Wingard, UGLA/ODi. The Drug Abuse 
Educaiion Act of 1970' alloMtod a 58 million dollar expenditure for 
drug education and prevention programs. Under this act, the United 
Stales Office of Iducatlon was authorized to support innovative cqllige 
and university based drug iduealion projects. In 1971, an under- 
graduate Office of Drug iducatlon (ODEI was established at UCLA and 
funded at S43,000 per annum for a two year period. The UCLA ODi 
project directed its efforts toward Improving aspecti of the university 
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ijcperience which might lead siudints to drug use, A viriity of 
multlfaeetid programs wire deviloped, ineluding i pttr counseling 
course, drug workihops and symposia, md an administretivi^tudent 
rttreat, An evaluitlon team consisting of UCLA graduate studintswas 
eontracted by the ODE project. Implementation and progreis informa- 
tion was provided to the student directory for the modification and 
improvemw of OOi programs. Descriptions of student administrative 
efflcitncy, staff interpersonal relations, and outcome information 
detailing results of ODE programs were reported to USOE monitors, 

ivaluation of an ixpirimental Preschool for American Indian 
Children, David A. Churchman. The Tritol American Preschool was 
established to find better ways to meet the educational, social, and 
health needs of American Indian children in central Los Angeles. 
Ninety children were randomly assigned to one of three modes of 
instruction. One used team teaching, another Montessori methods, and 
the third is based directly on the eooperatls^ aspect of tribal culture. 
An implementation es^luation determined the extent to which impor- 
tant characteristics of each mode of instruction were actually instalied, 
and recommended action to correct Important discrepanclei between 
actual practice and the program plan. Progress evaluation provided data 
which enabled teachers to improve the extent to which objectives were 
attained fay each mode of instruction. 



measures as a descriptive devi« to assist program development and 
undirstanding of the problems of indlvidyal children. 



19.14 8EHAVI0BAL EFFICTIViNESS OF CHILDREN IN THI 
CLASSROOM: CONCEPT, APPLICATION AND IMPLICATIONS 
FOR REGULAR AND HEAD START^^QLLOW THROUGH CLASS- 
ROOMS (H.SVIVIPOSIUM) 

MARSHALL S, SWI FT, Hahnemann Medial College and Hospital, 
Chairman 

The Application of a Behavioral Effectiveness Measure in a 
Longitudinal Study. Marshall Swift, Hahnemann Medici College and 
Hospitah A Measurement of behavioral effectiveness in a longitudinal 
study of children in urban classrooms Is presented. The specific nature 
of behavioral difficulties from kindergarten to thlrd^rade, the stability 
of behavior patterns over this four year period, the relation- between 
behavioral effectiveness and traditional measures of achievement 
success, and the use of behavioral effectiveness meaiures as a means of 
assessing program impact are discussed. Attention is focused on: (1) the 
degree to which children become more (or leis) effective in coping with 
. classroom demands over their first four years of schoDi, (2) correiates 
of effective behavior, (3) the degree to which prediction of later success, 
might have been accomplished, and (4) the relevance of such data to 
progremming for children. 

The Concept of Behavioral Effectiveness In the Classroom, George 
Splvayk, Hahnemann Medical College and HospltaL The concept of 
behavioral effectlveniss, and why it Is Important to understand and 
measure relative to what teachers do ani^ the way ciassrooms are 
designed is discussed. Aspects covered Include the following; (1) which 
classroom behaviors relate to learning and how they are organiied: (2) 
the significance of classroom behavror as the first thing that the 
teacher sees, out of which teacher response may be designed: (2) the 
possibility that such behaviors reflect response to the total demands of 
the academic situation, and therefore may be more sensitive to 
classroom adjustment than achievement or other product measures 
which may be influenced more by LQ, and e^tra^classroom factors. 

Behavioral Effect iveness.'. Implications for the Follow^Through 
Programs. Mllton Goldberg, School District of Philadelphia, Behavioral 
effectiveness measures for the Folfow Throuoh proflram are presented. 
Both the means of evaluating the Impact of the total program upon 
children , and the technique are included In the discussion for 
determining differential impact among various programs, Attention is 
paid to the relationship between child behaviors and Follow Through 
modej descriptions. Discussion includes the possible use of the behavior 



19.18 IVALUATION OF AFFECTIVE FACTORS IN EDUCATION (H) 

Problemi in the l^luation of Affiotjvi Iduration: 
A Caii Study 

BARBARA J! BRANDiS, Research for Better Schools, Inc, 

Critical methodological Issues in the design and evaluation of 
programs m affective education are discussed. The uncertain relation^ 
ship between the short-term and long-range goals of Instruction Is 
problenriatic to epilation in the traditional subject matter areas, but it 
is a much more serious predicament for evaluators of education in 
\m\um and attitudes where little is known about the skills essential to 
attainment of long^-ange goals. Procedures being used for formative 
evaluation of an elementary school program In achievement behavior 
are presented. These procedures illustrate ways of handling the above 
problem by allowing for successive shaping of objectives. 

Starting Point for Currioular Changai 
A Pridiiposition and Suitability Messura for Client Groups 

WARREN LACEFIELD and HENRY P, COLE, 
University of Kentucky 

A reliab!e instfument was developed to assess the value orientations 
of individuiis toward four basic epistemologlcal dimensions concerning 
the perceived nature of knowledge, the learner and learning activity, 
and thp purpose of schooling. Earlier research has shown these four 
dimensions discriminate between curriculum materials and Instructional 
roles designed for traditional or process education approaches to 
instruction. The study reports the development of the instrument and 
Its preiimlnary use with various groups In determining their predisposl^ 
tions toward using specific educaiional curricular Innovations, The 
instrument is seen as having utility in matching curriculum inno\ations 
to client group needs and values. 

Silf'Con^pt of thi Diiadvantaged Ghjid and Its 
Modification through CompiniatOfy Nursery SdIiooI 
Expariance 

KATHLEEN TUTA, University of Michigan; 
GiOBGlA PITCHER BAKER, Purdue Uni^rsity 

The effects of public nursery school education on the seff^concepts 
of disadvantaged kindergarten and second-grade children were measured 
by the Pictorial Self^Concept Scale. Four hundred and thirty^four 
kindergarteners and 67 second-graders took part In the evaluation. The 
results were analyzed using two* and three^ay ANQVaS, Nursery 
school children had more positive attitudes toward themselves than did 
non-nursery at kindergarten, but these gains were not observable by 
second^radi. Since the nursery school program was successful, it was 
suggested thpt kindergarten and first-grade programs be reviewed for 
curricular changes in order to maintain the positive effects of nursery 
school on disadvantaged children, l' 

The Croii-Cultural Attitude Inventory: 
A Report on Item Analyili and Stability 

STEPHEN L, JACKSON, Education Service Center, 
Region Kill, Auitln. Te^^as; and iARL McCALLON, 
North Te^^as State University 

The Crosi-Cultural Attitude inventory consists of. graphic symbols 
of two cultures. Under each symbol are Usm faces for response choices, 
illustrating the happy-sad dimension. The iubject Indicates his feelings 
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for ihe two cuttgres by marking one fece for eich symbols In order to 
analyze each of the items and lo establish stability for the two subtests, 
313 subjects, aviraged age seven years, eleven months, participated in 
the adrnlnistraiion of the Inventory during the Fall of 1971. while 83 
partieipated in the test relest phase. Results from this itudy indicatt 
that the Inventory may be asiumed to provide a gross measure of 
acculturation suitabli for use with groups (not indryrduais) . when 
cautious interpretations are made. 

Can CofTipinsitory Education Improve the SilMmage of 
Cultunlly and Socially Different Children 

E, M, HEPNiR, Deparimtnt of iducaiion, 
University of California, Irvine 

The follQwihg quistions were investigated by studying students in 
thrae Title. I schools: (1} Can compensatory education, as it is 
practiced, influence the silf^itiim of minority or diiadv^ntaged 
students; (2) Does self-eiteem Improve with Improved school achieve- 
ment; (3) Are there dlfferinces in the self-esteem of majorfty and 
minority pupils. A sample of 313 subjects in grades four, five, and six 
was selected. The Cooparsmlth SEI Inventory was administered before 
and after a year's program. Achievement data were also available for the 
same sample, Reiults indicate that compensatory education doai not or 
eannot alter the self^steem of the disadyintagid or culturally^dlfferint 
pupil. 



19.19 ACADEMIC GAMES AND PROGRAMMED 
iWSTRUCTION (0 . ^ 

Effepts of Frame Ordar and Practice Diitributisn in 
Programmed Text . 

JAIVIES DYER & RAYMOfNlD W, KULHAVY, 
Arizona State University 

Undergraduates read a programmed text containing one experi- 
mental and three unrelated placebo sections, i xperimental frames were 
either massed or distributed over placebo sections, and in scrambled or 
unscrambled order. There were no effects for practice distributfon. 
Unscrambled Ss performed better than scrambled Ss on the posttest. 
These data were replicated by groups receiving only the experimental 
section in either scrambled or unscrambled order. Thiri wirg no 
differences due to program lingth or presance of the placibo sictions. 
Both this study and privioui research were interpreted in terms of 
learner characteristics rather than content sequencing effects. 

The Relationship bttween Stimulus and Rispon^ Prompts 
under Two Types of Programmed Presentitions 

JON L YOUNG, University of Maine, RICHARD C, 
BOUTWiLL, Bucknell Unlvirslty^M/DAVlD MERRILL, 
and GERALD W, FAUST, Brigham Young University 

Prompts in concept class if lea t ion normally occur on the stimulus, 
while in memorizatton tasks prompts customarily are given on the 
response. Opposite results have been obtbined for thtse two tasks with 
excessive prompting. inglish-Russian word pairs were used to compare 
stimulus prompts {underlining the inglish word} with response prompts 
In contextual and non-contextual memorization tasks. The inglish- 
Russian words were taken from Faust and Anderson (1967), Results 
Showed stimulus prompts produced more correct responsi with the 
non-contextual presentatlan. Stimulus prompts were more effective 
than ffsponse prompts in the contextual presentations. A significant 
interaction betwiin prompts and pristntation wai found. 



Wiyi In which Studint Tiams and AMdimlc 
Games AKer Clasp'DDm Proussis 

DAVID L. DeVRlES and KEITH J. EDWARDS. 
The Johni Hopkins University 

The effects on classroom process of an academic game, student 
teams, and the game-team CQmbinatiOn, were examined in seventh^ 
grade mathematics classes. Jhe study Involved 116 students In a 2 >: 2 
X 3 randomized block design, manipulating the academic task (game 
versus traditional quiz), level-of-reinforcement (team versus individual) 
and student ability (low, middle, high). Student abiHiy did not 
significantly mediatt the gamei and teams effects on pfoceis. The 
results indicate that games and teams created classroom processes 
ooiiducivi to liarnlng and that the gimes-taams combination is 
potentially an even more effective classroom treatment. 

EGOnomically Oi^dvantaged Parents Use Learning Games to 
Ino^aase Reading Aahievement of Their Children 

BLANCHE E. CLEGG, University of Wishington 

The objective of this project was to increase the reading achieve^ 
ment of disadvantaged children through the intrinsic motivation in 
learning games with a particular communication style. Eight specially 
ronstrucied learning. games were played at home by parent and child 
over an eight week period. The games were based upon the current 
reading ikMl needs of each child. Subjects were second-gridirs from the 
Seattle central area where the rasidentlal section eomprlsed about 90% 
ilacki. Reidlng achlavement and I.Q, increased significantly. The 
games ippeared useful as tools for learning and as a technique for 
involving the parent In the learning process. 

An Initruotlonil Modil for Using SImulationi and Games 
in the Classroom 

STiVEN J. KIDDER, Center for Social Organizations of 
Schools, Johns Hopkins University 

This paper presents the Ideas of simulation and game theorrsts 
Coleman and Fletcher, relates them to the models of Bruner, Gagne and 
AusubeL and provides a synthesis In an Instructional model with on 
emphasis on Simulation and Games. The author also reports on 
prillmlnary research with the InitrucElonal approach. This basic model 
includes (1) determining student competence, (2) introducing a unit at 
broad conciptual level, and (3) defining new concepts, gaming 
environmerit and types of decisions to be made. Then repetitive cycling 
begins with a round of decision-making, performance-feedback, and an 
Intensism analysis of decisions, - 



19.20 REPEATID TESTINGMNTERPRITIiyG THE RESULTS 
(D,SVMPOSIUM) 

iRNiST LEWIS, Organizer; JOHN MOUW, Chairman 

The content of this symposium Is based on three research activities 
that have been in progress for the past three years. Two of these studies 
dealt with the problems of using parallel tests, change scores obtained 
on reliable tests^ and the differences which are noted on tests of stable 
traits when repeated testing ogeuri over a relatively short time period of 
two to four months. The third study represented a follow-up of the 
other two with an eighteen month time Interval bitwien repeated 
testings, 

Large diffirenee scores were obtained in the series of studies when 
the lime Intersil between the first and second administration of an IQ 
test was four months or less* However, the differences were not 
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Qbserved when tht time interva! between ripieted testingi wiS eightien 
months. The results were observid both when the samt form and when 
parillii forms of an IQ test wir§ used, thesi resuiti have important 
implications for individuals Involved In performanci contracting. Can 
lerge differenees be found over i short period of time uiing parallgl 
tests, but the dIffGrenees not bt obvious a year latir? If this doei oequr. 
ihort term pe?formance CO nt recti seem to be meaningless. 

Since large numbers of schools have estiblishid critiria for 
placernent In ecadimic counseling, i second to Jc to be discussed in 
detail is the usabilitv of the results obtained in i public school sitting. 
The results of the thrie studiei under soniideration indicate that prior 
testing experience dois if feet test scorii. Should academic counselors 
be csnctrned with the resiilts? If they are concernid, what are some 
alternitives to the current praeticef? 

Another topic to be discussed is the need for para I If I forms of a test 
designed^ to measure. a stable trait. The reiults to be diicuised in thii 
oymposium would ipem to indicati a niid for pirillel tests Only when 
nonverbal tests are liied to assess IQ. 

In summary, the ovprriding Issuer in this symposium will be concern 
about the effects or prier testing ijcperiences. The implications of 
risearcii in this area will be discussed and the audience vvljl be 
encouraged to actively participate, 

R. Tony Eichelbirger will discuss a Study in which thn effects of 
repeated l,Q, testing were investigated to ascertain the neciSiity of 
constructing and using alternate test forms. There were also.ittempti : 
made to discribe selected indivlduaT charsQteristics of lUbjects who 
improved the mast over the repeated testing. One hundred and 
forty -five students were testid at one month intervals for three months. 
Two forms of the .Otis-Uennon Mental AbiEities Test were used in a 
counter-balanced design. The totil group improved only from the first 
to second testing session. Persons repeating the same forrn did 
ilgnificantly better than persons taking alternate forms over the same 
testing sessions. It appeared that the students did tend to remember 
items from testing session one to testing session two, but this trend did 
not hold into testing session three, in general, the rnian i^res tended 
to dicroaie from testing session two to testing sesilon three. Persons 
who appeared to improve must were from the upper class, or girls, or 
had relatively high grade point averages, 

irnist Lewis will consider the question of whether score gains 
obtained upon repeated testing with an intelligence test result from a 
practice effect, from students remembering speclfjc items, or from a 
combination of both.. The verbal and nonverbal batteries of an \ O. test 
were administered to 860 si5<ih-graders on three ocCiSlons with two 
month and four month intervals betWiin testing stssions. Some 
students reeeivtd the same form of the test each time they were tesved 
while others received altirnate forms of the test. The results indicated 
that the subjects did experience an increiie In verbal mean I.Q. In the 
nonverbal results, only groups retested with ihe iame form of the ^ test 
experienced significant mean gains. The verbal, mean gains appeared to 
result from both a practice effect and student! remembering specific 
items while the nonverbal results appeared to result from students 
remembering specific items from one testing session to the next. The 
results of this study apparently indicate that the use of parallel forms 
Can control the effects of repeatid testing only in the area of nonverbal 
assessment of LQ. ^ 

Dr, James Heeht will discuss the relationship of teit-wisenisi ability 
to LQ, and the usability of I.Q, scores, Test-wlseness Involves the 
examinee's ability to obtain a high score on a standardiied achievement 
test as a result of utilising test-taking eKperiencer Usability of T,Q, 
scores refers to the value of l,Q, scores to educators In making 
educational decisions, A primary reason for conducting the priiint 
investigation was to study the effects of repeated testing over an 
ylghteen month Intirval. When LQ. tests are administered ovir a short 
term, temporary sources of varlanci may be, at least in part, rispdnsible 
for the jncrflaii in 1.0. Remembering spielfle itemi and practici effict 
provldi pliuslble eKplanatlons ^of the short term gains. Gains found 



over periods. of four months or less were not prisant over the longer 
time interval of eighteen months. 



19.21 EVALUATION OF liyNOVATIONS (D| 

The Semamic Structure of e Sfet of Semantic Sciles DiVilujjeii 
for Use with Lirge City Pupils 

JAMES E. AYRER and IRVIIM J, FARBER, 
The School District of Philadeiphia 

In a prevloys Semintlc Differential study, Ayrer iind Farber (1972) 
reported the results of a factor analyiis which utilized a matrix 
sampling approach. Some problemi were encountered (negative eigen- 
vaiuisl* The current study did not Involve mairiJ? sampling, but the 
same baiie results were obtiined. This suggests matrix simpljng may be 
in efficient, reliable, and valid method of building a matrls? for factor 
analysis. The structure of the semantic space Is virtuolly the same as' 
previously found (although the SES of the respondents differed), but Is 
quite different from the classical EPA of Osgood and the findings of Di 
Vista (1966). . 

A Review of Several Tiiting iViudels for Individ 
Instruction Progrimi 

RONALD K, HAMBLETQN, LJniveriity of (Vlaisachusitts 

In order to monitor a student efficiently through an individualized 
instruction program it ii appirent that more attention needi to be given 
to the areas of testing and didision-rnaking. It appears, from a review of 
some of the best-known programs, that these areas are less well 
developed than other major elements of the programs* This paper 
reviews the testing models and decision-making strategies currently 
being used within tho context of four prominent individualized 
instruction programs. The most recent propoials and/or solutions to the 
mijor meaiurenriint problemi that are common to the programs are 
reported. v 

Controlled [\Aultlvarlita ivaluation of Open end Traditional 
iducitlon at the Junior HIgfi Sohool Level 

ALAN F. StWELL, DePaul University; and ALLAN 
DORNSEIFj MattesonJIIInois School Diitrict 162 

A year-long study to evaluate the relatls^ educational outcomes of 
npen and traditional education Is being conducted at the O* W, Huth 
Upper Grade Cinttr, Mattisoni Illinois, Midpoint analyses and evalua- 
tions of the study an presented. The open plan group Includes 140 
randomly asilgned 7th- and 8th- graders In a single, spiclally con- 
struetid classroom. An equal number of randomly assigned control 
students pursue the traditional departmental program, The open plan 
teachers follow an Interdiscipilnary curriculum. Pretest, midpoint, and 
posttest measures are preserited In four areas; academic achievement, 
personal growth, social development, and attltudei, 

The Divilopmint, Uie and Importance of Instruments that Validly 
and Reliably Aiiess the Degrei to which Expirjmentil Proflrams 
Are Implemented 

WARREN SOLOMON, DAN liL FERRITOR/JOSEPH HAENn; ^' ; 
and EDWIN MYiRS, National Program on Early Childhood 
Edueatlon, CEMREL, INC, 

The objective of thisitudy was to develop and test an initrumBnt to . 
assess the fidelity of the eNperimental treatment in the evaluation of a 
preschool program being field testid in 36 classrooms. The instrument, 
which tikis one day per ciais to administer and wai deviloped in a 
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manner to assure content validity and rilmbiiity, utMrzei several data 
gathering strategies. Use of the msfrumgnt revealed that the degree of 
implHmentation varied from classroorri to classroom. Relationships 
hetwoen level of iniplementiition and child outcqmes, uies, and 
implications of such initfumonts, and comnnrison Of this instrument to 
othnrs are f»xplorod. 

Stability of Semintic Factor Structure and Chmye in 
Cunnotstivi Meaning of Eciucational Concepts duriny 
Teicher Training 

RICHARD J. STIGC5INS. iind JOE L. BYERS, 
Michigfin Statfi Univeriiiy 

A serios of eleven coneepts, eight of which yyere presented In a 
teacher training course, were rated by 252 undergraduate education 
majprs on IS sementlc differential scalei at the beginning and end of 
the cQurie in on at tempi to assess changes m the factor structure of 
semantic SpiiCR and changes in the eonnotative meaningi of the 
concepts. Scales sniected to repreient the traditional EPA structure 
developed by Osgood were best explained by a four factor solution 
which deyiaied from the hypoihesized strueture. This structure was 
found stablfe over time and factor seores for eaeh orthogonal factor 
demonstrated significant gains fn directions consistent with the goals of 
teacher training. 



19.22 THE PUPIL PERSONNEL SIRVICE STAFF AI\ID 
SCHOOL INNOVATION (E, SYMPOSIUIVI) 

ARTHUR R. DELONG, Grand Valley State College, 
Chairman 

An attempt at Innovation was and ii itill being made in two New 
York Snhoo! systems by Instituting modern management techniques to 
implement school programming. This pro^si of introducing the new 
methods requires a more specific study of development as well as a 
reappraisal of Pupil Personnel Staff Services because of the 'Yrpple 
effect'' of the changes. The purpose of this symposium was to review 
the above both to help others who are planning sueh innovation and to 
receive assistance in evaluating the present state of progress from those 
who rnay have suggeitions to offer, 

"Derivation of Goal Statements and Their Impact upbn Educational 
Evaluation/' is the title of the paper to be presented by Giraid 
Wohlferd, State Education Department, Albany, New York. It Is 
axiomatic that an evaluation demands a statement of goal, for without 
a goal there can be no judgment of progress or success. Goal statements 
spring from two ma].or sources: experience or theory. One sour^ has Its 
foundation in the present. The other has its genesis In the envisioned 
future. The former Is generally a comparison with the present. The 
latter is a comparison to a position on a theoretical continuum. In this 
paper the two bases upon which goal ttatements are formulated are 
explored. The advantages, disadvantages and impllcationi In relation to 
findings of each type are diieussed. 

H, vyeldon Frase, Grand Valley State Gollefli, Allindali, Michigan, 
will present a paper entitled "The Development of Learners as a 
Criterion cf School Programming." Once the issue of whether change 
should involve accommodating school program to learners rather than 
learners to school program was raised, the nature of developing learners 
hnd to be mere fully understood. Furthermore, this underitanding had 
to deal directly with, those aspects of learners' development which the 
school program must accommodate. The methods and the logic used to 
nchieve thii understanding are delfneated. 

"Pupil Personnel Service Activltres and Problems When Modern 
Management Methods Are Introduced in a Schoor' Is the topic of the 
paper b-jing presented by Charles M, Armstrong. Modern management 



methorii are in process of introducnon in two New York Stfltg school 
systems: East Syracuse-Mino3 and GufldsrUind. Pupil Personnel Sefviee 
activitiis have been significantly affocteri by thtj change. This piiper will 
descnbe some of "the changes and discuss their long^ierm .mplica* 
tions. Among the points taeing made iire; (1) Pupil Personnel ServiCR 
Staff monitors alt pupils rathpr than problom pupils; (2) PPSS idviuwi 
curriculum in terms of pupil progress toward the school defined end 
products. This involves setting goals that nre desired and creatinq 
environments that produce them rather than trying to sou how pupils 
have dRveloped and then mafntalnlng environments to pfirpptLmte what 
has been; (3) PPSS reports on pupil progrosi to school tidmmistraiors; 
14) PPSS pilots the trouble -shoo ting whon school processns do not 
Wrark; and (5) PPSS has a larger role than before to phiy iri establishing 
ichool olijoctives. 

Jack BIcknell, State University of New York ai Fredonia will discuss 
''An Analysis of Suceesses and Failures and What was Learned from 
Them.*' Delineating only success experiences of a program is of little 
value to others. Failures as well as successes must be dealt with as a 
basis for generalizing recommendations for other programi with similar 
objectives and similar problemi, and reeogniied as clues for programs 
with differing objectives and/or differing problems. 

/ 



103 MATRIX SAMPLING APPLICATION 

iD and NCME) 

A Comparison of SGhool (Vfsan Achfevement Scores 
with Two Estimates of the Same Scores Obtained by 
the Item-Sampling Technique 

LEONARD S. CAHEN , Educational Tgitlng Service; 
THOMAS A.^ ROMBiRG, Universltv of Wisconsin; 
WALTiR ZWIBNER, University Of Calgary 

The study e>?amined the accuracy of estimatirig test means by the 
itim'sampling technique, Ths subjects were twelftb-gradert from 35 
schools. Half of the students in each school first took a complete 
24=item mathematics test and then on the following day took an 
hem-sampled version of the same test. A second random group of 
students took only the item^sampled version. Taking the complete test 
did not influence the performance on the Iterp-sampled version. The 
estimated item-sarnpling means were close to the complete test means. 
The mean differences diminished as a function of the number of 
students tested. 

An Evaluation of Sampling Oaiigns for 
School Testing Pfograms 

RICHARD M, JAEGiR,University of South Florida 

While School Systims most often use achievement test risults for 
individual appraisals, increasing attention to program evaluation and 
accfjuntabiltty requires that test results be used for instltutionat 
appraisals as welt. When Institutional test results are deslred-that is. 
results for schools or school dlstrlcts-not all puplli.need be tested. Two 
alternative testing program designs are proposed, for situations where 
individual test results are desired for some subject areas or grades, and 
institutional results are desired for others. Seventeeri alternative 
finite-population sampling procedures can be used with these designs. 
The efficiency of each procedure is evaluated uiing data from a 
medium-siied school district, and relative efficiencies are derived. Some 
sampling procedures are found to yield acceptable precision for 
estimation of distrietfrnean achiiviment with a samplfng fraction of 
only five pirceni, 
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Item SamplIng as a Classroom Ivaiuition Tichnlque 

JOHN POGGIO and DOUGLAS R. 
GLASSNAPP, Universiiy C5f Konsas 

The presfint msearch was initiated fo invfistiEigtf? if iiem'SampUng qs 
a pfocddufc would yield a mDro accurate and stable index of itudent 
echMivumont during formcitive evoluntion when compared to indices 
ornvpd m by the traditional nToihgri of assessing pupil knowledge and 
uridirstandings withm the framiwork of multiple choice testing for 
stuiJeni evaluatioh, Rusulif hove indicated that item^sampling m a 
rrinthod for measuring classroom achievement provides no moro prgcise 
informafion than tests of the ^ame length constructed in the traditional 
manner. It vvas shown thai i tem^samplinn can be employed for 
classroom assussmuni without the fear thftt perhaps the proceduro lisolf 
wfjuUi deter from some eitimate of an individuaMs performance. The 
reseorch has demonosiraiBd that iiem-iampUng can provide feedback to 
iho insifuctoi over a greater range of CQntent objectives within the same 
time limits that typically provide for a narrower gamplinp of courie 
related ebjeetives by way of traditional teit construction. It was also 
shown that item^sampling, in addition to covering a greater range of 
Gontent objoctiveg, can do so with a fewer number of items per leit 
without losing predictive power. 

The iffscts of Cluster SBmpling 

JANE WILLIAMS BERGSTEN, Unlveriity of Iowa 

To estimate achievemeni levels of pupils in a given state or region, it 
would be administratively easier and less expensive on i per pupil basis 
to sample and test entire^ school systemi, entire buildings or entire 
cla&ses of pupils rather than to lample and test pupils individually. The 
use of any of these types of cluster samples, however, decreases the 
pfocision of the esiimaies which can be made, based on a given number 
of pupils. This study measures the relative precision of the estimates for 
20 different clufter ssmple deiigns using ITSS scores of fourth grade 
pupils in Iowa. 



19.24 TiST DEVELOPIVIENT II (0) 

The Development of a Measure to Evaluati the 
Communication Skills of Young Children 

MARGARii n. C. WANG, JIM MAXWELL, 
SUIANNA ROSE^and ELAINE COREY. 
Learning Research and Development Center, 
University of Pittsburgh 

The purpose of this study was to develop an f valuation instrument to 
assess young children's language communication skills. Two parailel sets 
of Language Communication Skills Task (LCST) were develepid. Each 
task was developed to measure the ef feci iven ess of the child^s 
communication skills as both a speaker and listener, The subjects were 
112 children from an inner^tty public elementary ichooL Two sets of 
measures were derived. The first set dealt with communication 
meaiures and the second with the linguistic components. Detailed 
discussion of findings, procedures, and plans to revise and \^lidate the 
LCST are presented in the paper. 

The Devilopment of a Mathematics Self Concept Test 
GiRALD KULM, Purdue Univeriity 

A s^if^oneep! test was developgd for use in a mathematics course 
for prospect ive elementary teachori, A mastery learning approach was 
being tried in the course. The 27'i!em teit contains two scales that 
meaiure (1) satisfaction, and (21 change in the way the subject feels 



With respect to each item. Coefticient aiphti rf?|iabilities vwern .86 for 
Scale I and J8 for Scale II when the ten wai given to 250 subiecis. 
FictQr analysis produced subtests of self-concept rnlated to Intefeii, 
Class Pari icipai ion, Doing Assignments, Learning Math, and Remem- 
benng Math. 

Intigrational Dgflcjts in Perceptuil- 
Vtsual Motor Learning Disabilltiis: A 
Diaynostic Procedure 

ABBY G. ROSENFIELD, Northeastern ML Univ. 

Thirty subjects in grades one through five, matched for age. grade, 
and mental ability, and half of whom hod been diagnosed by tfie school 
as haviing learning disabilities, were administered an experimental 
diagnostic test. The e.^perimontal test was dosignnd to diagnose the 
presence of percepiual-visuahmotor learning disabilities. Ii was hy^ 
poihesiied that pGrceptual'visuihmotor deficits are intogiational in 
nature. Diagnostic accuracy of the ejcperlmental procedure, in combina^ 
tion with data from the EGY test {Kent, 1943), of 96,6% was 
COnsidBred to support the hypothesis of iniegrational deficit and to 
indicate the possible development of a powerful new diagnostic tool 
much needed by schools, 

A Model for PsyGhometrically Distinguishing 
Aptitude from Ability 

SUSAN E. WHITELY and RENi' V. 
DAWIS, University of Minnesota 

It is now agreed that current ability measures reflect a compieM 
interaction of invironment with genetic potential. This leads to a basie 
measurement problem singe persons with the same measured ability 
may vary widely in potential due to non .equivalent learning oppor- 
tunities, A model which may hold some promise in psychomeirleally 
dlstinguiihing Pbiliiy (eurrtnt status) from aptitude (potential) is 
preiented. Data on a simple ability are analysed according to the model 
to illusiraie how some of the practical problems may be lolved. 

The Development of a Languagi Sehavlor 
Inventory for Use with Severely Retarded Children 

MACK L, BOWEN, Illinois State University 

The purpose of this project was to develop an experimental language 
inventory ihat would be useful as a research instrument in assessing 
language Nhaviors of retarded children. The maior Iheoretjcal basis for 
this inventory was Gagne's (19S5) types of learning hierarchy. The 
individually administered inventory consists of eight subtests cor- 
responding to five of GagnQ's types of learning. The Inventory was 
administered to 160 soverely retarded children (IQ^s from 35 to 55) of 
six and one^half to ten years of age. Age and IQ were significant as 
sources of varianci, and mean subtest scores generally demonstrated 
linear progression with age. 



19 Je CARltR DiVELOPMENT IN YOUNG 
CHILDREN (E) 

The imergencB of Vocational Expectitlons in Pre School Children 

LISA K. BARCLAY, University of Kentucky 

Sixty-four kindergarten children were pretested for ability to 
conserve liquid quantity and on an original picture test of vocations 
(choosing a man, a woman, or both as suitable for particular jobs). 
After random assignment to th.^ee treatment groups, including (1) 
reading books about women working. (2) gineral career informotion 



without iffferfincu to sex. and (3) n piacuho conuoi, thrcio 15 minuiR 
sessions look iJldGii, It was fnunfl that cnnsnrynrs mm\n iiynif icantly 
morn male and totiil choices than tiid norvconservors. Girls miifin more 
femjjis choices than did boys, and Wmu wiis a sitjnificani tronimdnt 
effeci favoring the hooks about womfin ofiproflch. 

The Influence of Vocational InformatiQn on thn 
Career DevelopmBnt of Elementary School Children 

SUZANNE HARKNESS, Prince WtiltamCoijniv School ' 
Systom; JEANNETTE A. BROWN nnd MARY A. MacDOUGALL. 
University gf Virfjinrn 

This study invesfiyaiocl the influence of q prgnrfim of vocatlonnl 
information on iho cdroer fjpvelopnrieni of upper Glernentarv children. 
The study \n^% condueied over a stx^wfieks period in an urban 
olomentary ichooL Pre^poit mean cornparrions Indieaied that pupils 
made significont moan gains on an Occupational Knowlodgi Scale. In 
addition, the study Rxaminod the relationihipi between soven inde^ 
pendant measures of a pupirs vocational Information and his (1) 
vocational discriminaiJon,- (2) priitige ranking of vseatlong, (3) 
accuracy of vocational perceptions, and (4) future vocational choice at 
the initiation and at the conclusion of the program. 



20.01 CRITICAL RESEARCH lyilDS IN COMMUiyiTY 
MENTAL HEALTH, RIHABILITATION COUNSELING 
AND COLLEGE COUNSELING (E, EXPERIMENTAL 
SVIVIPOSIUM) 

JAMES R, ENGELKES, Michigan State Univurslty.Orijanlzer 

The purpose of this session Is to explori the commonality and 
differenees among counsiling researchers In three settings; community 
mental health, rehabiiiiation agencies, and colligei. The objectives are 
as follQws: (1) to present varied positioni on the background and 
current status of risearch in the three sittings, (2) to provide an 
opportunity for interaction with leading researchers in each of the three 
settings, and (3} to stirnulate research on the part of thoii attending the 
Session, 

Jerold D: Bozarth of thri Uftive'sity of Arkansas will discuss 
rehabilitaJion counseling, Steven J. Danish of Pennsylvania State 
University has chosen community mental health as his topic. John O. 
Criies, University of Maryland^ will dlscusi eollige counieling. 



20.07 SCHOOL COMMUNITY INTIRAGTION (A) 

The ComiTiunity Action Agency and iduGational Authority: 
A Theoretical Analysis of InteNOrganiiatianal Politios 

HABRV H, STURGE, Brooklyn College of The 

City University of New York, and HARLAND BLOLAND. 

New York University 

In recent yiari, much of the reiaarch In educational politics has 
utilized systems analysis as i framework for investigation. In order to 
provide soitie alternative schemata for inquiry, this study joins the 
socio-political concepts of Gamson (1968) and Bloland (19?3),and the 
model of bureaucratic expansion developed by Helden (1966), and 
presents a case analysis of the inter-organizational behavior manifested 
during the implementation of Title I (ESIA) In one countVi The 
authors found that inttr-ageney politic developed In four stages. 
During each stage the community action agency and educational 
authortties behaved differently along the diminsion of trust, in their 
political ityles, and In agency disposition to expand. 



The Press Relations of a Locij School District: 
An Analysh of the ErriErgence of School Isiues 

JON R. MORRIS, Univerf,ity of MmnniOlii; 
CORNELIUS GUENTER,Motjndsvifivv Puhhc Schools 

PrHSs covorano of a suburban midwest school district is anaiy/fHl ns n 
set of tiniG serius of observations includinrj nmount and qiiahty of 
covnrage. Possibio shilts in these sories due to nniotqnncn of con' 
troversial issues are annly^nd siatiitically using the IntegraiBcf MovinQ 
Avernne lime ^^enes modnL Evidence of slQnif leant shifts in quantity f)ul 
not quality of report intj was founcr. Implications fnr school cffstrict 
relations with the press are discussorj. 

The Revival of "Local Control" in Suburbii: Some 
Unanticipated Consequences of Increased Participation 

LOIS S STEINBERG, Office of Research and Evaluation 
Services, City College, CUNY 

This paper, the third based on a four year sociological field study of 
school^ommunity relations in a factional suburb, analyzes conflict 
generated by the discrepancy betvyeen the perceived and actual norms 
governing the school board^community relationship, A three year effort 
to develop board responsiveness followed a seven year period of 
professional domination and suppression of dissent, increased participa^ 
tion had the unanticipatid consequonce of raising expeetations for 
citizen influenci In decision-making and creating public visibility of the 
decline in school board authority. Findings will be related to previous 
research and theory on citizen pardcipation and conflict resoluiion. 

The Parent-Sohool Communications Questionnairg; 
A Meaiure of Boundary Permeability 

WILLIAM WIENER. Lenoir Rhyne College; 
ARTHUR BLUMBIRG, Syracuse University 

The Parent'Schooi Communications Questionnaire (PSCQ) is based 
upon Kill and Kahn's (1967) notion of a directly proportional 
relationship between the permeability of the boundaries and the 
openness of a soeia! system. The Instrument Is constructed to measure 
pirental perceptions of five factors that seem heuristically to compose 
the soclai-psyehological. boundaries of a school, and to elicit Informa- 
tion about the degree and quality of interaction and influenne of 
parents with perjonnel of their child*s school. The results of the field 
test of the PSCQ indicate its potential as a tool to assist school 
administrators In testing parental perceptions of the current status of 
their schooli, 



20.11 METHODQLOGiCAL PROBLEMS (D) 

Generalized Correctian for Attenuation 

ANNE PETiRSEN and R. DARRELL BOCK, 
The University of Chicago 

A giiierallied correction for attenuation for multivariaii data is 
developed and demenstrated. The resulting estimate of the^^ -'true'' 
covariance matrix, using the spectral decomposltJon of the observed 
and error covariance niatricii. Is shown to be the maximum likilihood 
estimate, ristricted In the case where the dimensionality of the ipaci is 
less than the number of varlates. Two examples demonstrate the 
usifulness of the correction, i 
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The Effect of Nonnormaljtv in Torgerson's 
Multidinienstonal Soling Modei 

MICHAEL J. SUBKOVIAK. UnivRtsitV of VViSiionsin- 
Mrifhsofi 

VVhon Toinnrson's muliitlimonsional sealing model is useci in 
coniuncrjon wiih thy method of leiiads. denyRd coordinaies are bdsori 
on datn which is assumnd to be cJistnhuteri tiOFma!(y, The objeci of thts 
stucly was to dQteimmo tho amount of error »conttiitietl in derrvod 
coord infitus when Ihu normaliiy flssumptton is violeitbd. Torgerson 
coord rnatRs warn derived from Vtirious Caies of nonriormallv diliributnd 
dnin. Deiivod coorclinan^s wertj then compared for accuracy to true 
coortjinatf} values, whicli wore known rn nach eaie. The Torgerson 
modtil producod highly acGUrLiie cootdrnates in all cases. Since a wide 
range of distrihuttons was considdred. the rniults appear to be quite 
flenerali^able, 

Multidimensionaj SGaling of Classroom IntiractiDii Diti 

ROBERT E, RUMERYJIIinoisStaiR University; 
BARBARA M. HARTNETT, Lincoln College 

The usfi of Kriiskal's nonmetric multidimensional scaling model for 
analysis of clasiroom interaction data is discussed. Four distance 
rnodels are proposed which load to, rnultidimensional representation of 
single sequences, sets of sequences, and behivior citegoriiS Uiing 
lymmutric and eonditional proximity options ol the modeh Results of 
application of the four models tofeal data revealed that single siquenci 
and sets of sequences were adequately represented in spacis of two or 
three dimensions, The dimensions were mterpretible as elessroom 
climate variablei and/or affictive or cognitive contint of verbal 
behavior, Relative ad\^ntagfi of symmitric and conditional proKimily 
models ar# discgssed, 

The Dayrea and Nature of the Relations Between 

Traditional Psychomitric and Piagetian 

Develop mental Measures of Mental Developmint - 

WALTER EMNIS HATHAWAY, Jr., 
Portland Public School System 

The sampli used in this study conslstid of 104 school chjidren from 
a homogineous middle class environment. All subjeeis yielded data on 
three occasions (k, I, II) on 21 traditional psyehomitric end 10 
Piagetian variablei, as well as on 1Q scholastic achieviment variablei on 
two occasions (I, II). Descriptive statistics, eorrelations. factor analysis, 
and stepwise multiple regrission heve been employed to analyie the 
degree and nature of the relationship between the traditional psy- 
chometric and the Piagetian measures. The results Of this Study indieate 
that »her@ is a moderate, positive, and siatisticaHy signlficint relation- 
ship between the traditional psychometric and the Piigetian meiiuris 
of mental development, 

On the Assessment of Psychometrip Adiquacy 
in Carfelation Mitrices 

CHARLES D, D2IUBAN, EDWIlM SHmKEV, 
Florida Technological UniveriUy 

Three techniques for aisesslng thi adequacy of correlation matrices 
for factor analysis were appliid to four examples from the litiraturi. 
The methods compired were; (1) inspectfon of the off dfagonal 
elements of the antiHmage covariBnce mitrix (S-R 'SM, 12) the 
Measure of Sampling Adequacy (M.S. A,), and (3) Bartlett's Test of 
Sphericity, Of thie four matrices used for the study, two wire 
comprised of eighit viriablei and one eachi of fourteen and twenty. The 
Mmpli sizes ranged fro- 1 50 to over 3.000. The results indieited that the 



three methods for bvniall assnssment yioldod compaiHhlt? lusulis. hwii^ 
recommendod, however, that mutluKis for mdivrduni vni mhles a^spss- 
ment aho be usecL 



20,12 RESIARCH STUDIIS INVOLVING IQ TESTIWG 

(D AND mm) 

Stability of Verbal and jyonverbal |Q Scores for 
Spanish'Surname Students in Grades Ml 

GLENN H, BRACHT, University of Minnesotu; 
KEfSlNETH D. HOPKINS, UntvLiisity of Coloindo 

Tho long^turm stability of verbal and nonvoibal IQ scoius was 
studied for a sample of 146 Spanish-surnanio studenis. A bom 30^50% 
of Spanish students do not speak inglish when theiy begm school. The 
California Test of Mental Maturity oi the Lorfle-Thorndike Intel Ngunce 
Tests were administered In grades 1, 2, 4, 7, 9, and IT It was found 
that the stability of IQ scores for the Spanlsh'Surname siudenis is 
highly similar to the stability pattern of a represeniative group of about 
4,000 students from the school district. 

Comparisons of Learning Potential and IQ Mp^iures 
in Three Levels of Ability 

MILTON BUDOFF and ELISHA Y. BABAD, 
Hohrew University of Jerusalem 

In learning potential (LP) tests, intelligence ii measured by rrpeaied 
adminiitrationi of riaioning tasks, with interpolated training in 
pfoblem^relevant strat^igies. In a comparison uf the differential sensi^ 
tivity and viMdity of LP and IQ measures, lubieets were divided into 
three IQ groups; bright normal, dull^io^average, and lubnormal (EMR), 
In the first study, both low IQ groups gained more from the coaching 
than did the bright group. In the iecond study, the concurrent x^lidity 
of the LP test was equal to that of IQ in- the entire sample and in the 
bright group, but iuperier to IQ In the low, disadvantaged groups. 

A Study of Selected Creative Thinking Tests 
in Conjunction with Measures of IntelligenDe 

RUTH RICHARDS HOLTZ, Boston University 

Selectad Guilford, and Wallich and Kogan creative thinking tests 
were given to several companies of Naval recruits. All tests were timed. 
Results for 394 men were anilyzed along with measures of intelligence. 
Obliqui factor inalysis and convergent/diseriminant validity arguments 
outlined (1) many similarities and a few differences betwein creative 
thinking tists, and (2) a distinct creative thinking domain, only weakly^ 
related to intelligence. Conclusions are modifiid by bivarlate scatter 
shapes. Thest suggeit a nictssiry but not sufiicient predictor relation 
of (1) intelligence on aif creative thinking iQores, and of (2) some 
creativity scores on others! 

ixpectanoy and Rape. Their Inf tuenpes upon the 
Sgoring of Individual Intelllgenoi Tests 

JOHN F. JACOBS, Kent State Umviriity; 
CARL A, DeQRAAF, Southern Illinois University 

The purposi of this study was to investigate the influence of the 
variables of riK (both subject and examinir) and iKpectin cy upon thi = 
scoring of individuil intelligenci tests, SiKteen black and si >?teen white 
practicing psychologists evsluited video taped administrations of thi 
Wise givrn to one black and one white child. Ona^half of the ease 
hiitories suggested the child being evaluated was bright and the otfier 
half suggested the child was dull, Results indicate expectancy affects 
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piychologrsts' judgmeni in the fKpected direction, but white and black 
psycliologisfs eviiuatfi white and black chlldrin in a similar menner. 

Factoriil Structure, Reliability, Vijidity, 
iffectlveneii, and Efficiency of the Cariadian 
Cognitive Abilities Test Re iKamineti 

BIKKAR S. RANDHAWA, DENNIS HUNT and 

SHIRLEY A. RAWLYK, Unlversiiy of Saskatchewan 

i 

A random sample of 270 firit^rade children were given the 
Canadian Cognjiive AbiMliei Te§i (CCAT) on two oecasions within 
leven months. Dunng the second admjnisiratian the WISC was alio 
'adniinistnrod. KR-20 reliabilii ief of the CCAT for the two adminlstril^ 
lions were repectivily .83 and .74, The test -retesi reliability wes .75. 
The correlation aoefficieni of the WISC IQ's and the CCAT second 
admmi.^trqtion IQ's was .63. The afficiency and effectiviness indices of 
the CCAT were also sbtalnid. A factor analysis of the WISC and CCAT 
Subtests indiratid that the two initrumonts mgasured different con= 
siructs. Other useful item data were also obtained. 



20,13 STi^nSTICS! ANOVA (D) 

The Effects of Variance Heterogeniity on 
Silected Multiple Compiriion PrQcedures 

JOHN F. HOWE LL, Springfield {Maii J Publie Schools; 
PAUL A. GAMiS; The Pennsylvania State University 

The robustness of three multiple comparison prQeeduris (Multiple 
f'tiii, Tukey WSD; and Sheffe S-test}. to the violation of the 
homogeneous population variance assumption was investigated using 
three different standard error osijmites. These istimates were: (1 j Moan 
Square Wtthjn (MSW). (2) the standard error of the traditional f-test, 
and (3) the standard error of the Fiiher-Bthrens f' ititlitie. The 
procedures licked robusinesi to \srianci heterogenoity using thi Mean 
Square Within stannard error ebtimati for individual comparisons. The 
procedures did not lack robustness using the Fiiher^Behrens standard 
error ©stimate for any comparisons. The universal uie of thi Fisher^ 
Behrens estimate is recommended. 

A Bonferonni Confidence Interval Procedure for 
Non^Negativi Variance Sstlmatis 

GERALD J. SCHLUCK, Thi Florida State University 

Estimation of variance eomponents or intra-class correlation caef= 
ficiohts fnay include negatlvi values. The statistician either ehangd.^ the 
lower limit to zero or includes Ihe negative value. The first option 
changei the confidince coefficient and the second option includes 
"impossible'" parameter values. A Bonferonni qsnfidence ' interval 
procedure is given for estimating varience cemponints with known 
confidence coefficient not allowing negative variance estimates to be 
included. Three numerical examples are presented to compare the 
technique with other cpmmonly used procedures. 

Unequal Pell Friquenoiis In Anilysis of Varlonce: 
A Review and E^ctension of Methodology for Multiple 
Missing Observations 

8ART0N B. PROQER, RAYMOND G, TAYLOR, Jr.. 
PAUL A. GREEN. LAWRENCE H. HROSS, 
LESTER MANN, Penniylvania Resources and Information 
Ceniir for Special iducation, and JOHN McGOWAN. 
Southern Connecticut State Coliege 

Many researcheri assume that uniqual eeli frequincies in analysis of 
^«riance (A.MOVA) designs result from poor planning. Howivir, there 



are leveral v^Od riasoni for analysis of an unecjuai -fi data matrix. The 
present study rgviewed four categoriBs of meiliods for treating 
uniquil^fi matriees by ANOVA: <!) unaltered data {ieast-squrires 
solution and unweighted means solution); (2) data suhsiitution (grand 
mean mithod, cell mean method, Winer method, Snedoeor-Coehran 
method); (3) data deletion . and (4) data clustering (unreplicated eel! 
mean method, unreplicated random data cluitering method, replicatid 
random data clustiring mithod). The methods were compared 
^ffically and iheoretical problems with each are qlrscussed. 

Analysis of Variance through Full Rank Models 

NEIL H. TIMM and JAMES E. CARLSON. 
Univerifiy of Pittsburgh 

The rationale and thiory of a 'ull rank model that can be employed 
to anaiyze data obtained from standard ixperimenial designs employed 
in the behavroral sciences is developed, A number of examples of the 
model are discuiiid to illusirats the advantages of this model over tho 
classical less than full rank modeL The use of the model for halanced, 
unbalanced and misilng data ^ses is also included. 

Optimum Sample Size and lyumber of Levels in 
the Random Effects Analysis of Variance 

ROBERT S, BARCIKOWSKI, Ohio University 

In most behavioral science research very little attention Is ever givon 
to the probability of committing a Type 1 1 error, i.e., the probability of 
failing to reject a false null hypothesis. Recent publications by Cohen 
have led to insight on this topic for the fised-effects analysis of 
rariance and covariance. This paper provdes social scientists with some 
insight in dealing with Type II error, and optimum sample size and 
number of levels in the random^ffects analviis of variance. 



20.14 PRIDICTION AND MEASUREMENT (D) 
Aspects of Social Respansibility 

PHILIP M. CLARK, STEVEN P. AMES, 
andKATHLEiN R . STOHRER , The Ohio State 
University 

An atttmpt vvas made to iiolate various lubcomponents of social 
risponsibility and to explore personality att'^lbutes related to it. 
Reiponses of 187 Ohio State University students to a BSMtem Social 
Responsibility Scale developed by dough, McCloskey, and Mcehl were 
factor analyied. Eight factors accounted for 55% of the common 
\«rianci, and these were named! involvimeni— nonHnvolvemgnt, 
ithnocentricttv=broad world view, leadirship=followership, civic 
duty— civic nonMesponsibility, personal honor-lack of i n tern 3 1 i zed 
sense of principle, s§jf<jiscipline-lack of self^discipline, convention- 
altiy-unconventionality. and belongingness-alienation. ResiHts were 
discussed in terms of stability ond change in the construct Over time, 

biveloping Empirlral PridiGtorsof Effective 
Liadership in I nnovitive Situations Using the Stepwise 
Regression Procedure 

CLINTON E. BOUTWELL, University of Massachusitrs; 
and RICHARD C. BOUTWELL, Bucknel! University 

The purpose of this study was to devise a predicilvi equation (tool) 
by which tBicher leadirship could b© pridicted in terms of personility 
characterlitics through standardiied measuriment instruments. Four 
standafdiiid inventories wire administered to 25 tiachers. Expert 
iudges with a consensus of objictive predetermined crlterVa ^Maluated 



ihesK leachors as to instructional ond administrative mnevatidn ind 
mtHrpGrsonal relationships leadmg to leadership. Using a factor analysis, 
produci moment correlations, ind the stepwise fegrisiion model, a 
prediction equation was genorated whrch resulttd in a ligniflcanee level 
id.L ^i24 p < ,05) hetween effectivi and noneffective teachir leaders. 

Defensiveness as a Covirjate 

in the Assessment of Self-Gonoept Change 

BRUCE L. ARNEKLEV, Utah Stale University 

This study wa% undertaken to dEifirmine empirically the extent lo 
which chmqm (between pretest and pofttest) in self-report scores used 
to assess dofeniiveness were related to chancjes in self^report scores used 
to assess solf^CQncepL Data were drawn from a population of Navajo 
adoiescents .on independeni sub scales Of the Tftnnmseft S^lf Concept 
Scaifh ixamination of the data by correlation and analysis of 
covarjance indicated that changes in self -report scores for difenslv^ness 
and self^cQncept were interrejattd and ihgyld bi considBred conjointly 
in the evaluation of programs whleh are tmplementid to enhence 
self-concopt. 

Prediction of Procrastination in e 
Self-PiCing Instructional System 

DONALD D. ELY nnd JOHN D. HAMPTON. 
Oklahoma State Universiiy 

The objective of the study was to pridict potential procrastinators 
in a silf-pacing instructional system. Seventy-five tiUering college 
freshmen were randomly seleeted to participati in a large scale 
individually pacod program, Those students (25) who procrastinatid 
were clasiified as "no^siart prograsiinators" (NSP); the rRmainder (52) 
were classified as "iailifactory progressists" (SP). This binary variable 
.(NSF-vs^SP) was regressid via step^wiso mullipli regression on the 
following prediciorii ACT scales, Nilson-Din ny scales, SSHA scaleg, 
Cooperativo Algebra Test, Cooperaiive Trigonometry Teit, high school 
percentjle rank, and ^'undor-over" achievement. The multiple regression 
yielded a muliipld correlation of ,58, 

Deyelopment of a Simple Reidabillty Index 
for Job Reading Matarlal 

JOHN S. CAYLOR and THOMAS G, STRICHT. 
Human Resources Research Organization 

The FORCAST readabiNty Index was developed and cross- 
x^lidaied on technical job reading materials and job candldaiei. Siveral 
structural properties of passages were related to passage readability 
defined as the lowest measured reading grade level at which half the 
readers mei a standard cloze criterion on the passage. Tht simple, single 

Number nf 1 -syllable words, 



variable FORCAST Index' (RGL =20 
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correlates .9 with the FiDsehand Dale-ChaH Indices, has a cross^validliy 
of M with the clo?e criterion, and yields an average absolute error aboMt 
half thai of the two standard general readability indices studied/ 



2021 STUDENT CHARACTIRISTICS (Cj 

Similarities and Differenees Bitween Three 
and Four Year Medical Graduates 

JUDITH GARRARD and rt. WEBER, 
Univirsiiy of Minngsoia Medical School 

In rispondlng to national eoncerni about the nned for physicians, 
some medical schools have rivised the content of their traditional 



curricula and/or ridueed the length of schooling from lour to thieo 
yeari. The purpose of this paper is to report similarities and diiferences 
between three and four year graduates. Dependent variables inclufje 
scores on admissions tesis, biographical information, personafity iysti. 
final exams m all required basic and clinical courses, and ngtignnlly 
standardized certification exams. Risults indicate no major differences 
on all variabies ej^cept exams m clinical sciences and personality^ 
measures.. On both variables, three year graduates score sign-f icanily 
better. 

Student ChariGteristls Assaclated with 
Success in a Mastery Lrarnlng Strategy 

SUSAN THRASH and WALTER G. HAPKIEWICZ. 
Michigan Slate University 

A mastery learning itrategy for teaching educational psychology was 
evaluated over three succissive terms, Preassessment data revealed that: 
(1) whjje there were substantial individual differences among students 
in entry skills, their final examinstian performance was uniformiy high, 
and (2) the strategy appeared to he particularly advantageous for those 
students with weak backgroundi. An attitude scale constructed and 
\^iidated for use over the same period of time revealed that: (1) m 
general, students reacted favorably to thy strategy, (2) graduates 
(prlrrarily In-serviee teachers) were more resistanf to the ''new teaching 
technique" than undergraduates (p < .OS), and (3) males rated the' 
mastery stratigy significantly higher than females (p < .D03). 



Stndent Bihavior underlying Faculty 
Judements of A^demic Performan^ 

JONATHAN R. WAR REN, Educational Test lng Service 

In an identification of the varieties of student behavior that enter 
faculty judgments of academic performance, 311 faculty members in 
IS colleges and universities described how a good student * nd a poor 
student each differed from an ordinary student, in one of their classes. 
Content analysis of these descrlptioni Identified about 100 separate 
phrases that could he grouped into seven major cateyories and 18 
lubcategories. The frequency with which the different categories were 
used \rarled with the faculty member's field, sex, age, and orientation to 
teaching and with the level of the class. 

An Alternative to Ability Grouping: 
Personality Grouping 

JOHN Pe POGGIO, University of Kanias 

This study attempted to broaden thi perspective of homogeneous 
classroom grouping strategies through an examination of a grouping 
plan which matched both studenti and thtir leschers on the bails of 
CQmpatlble levels of spicific personality charDCterlit!c&. The focus of 
the study was to ixamine emplrlcallv the degree of relationship that 
existed between a series of noncognltlve grouping criteria, defined as 
personality characteristics, and the cognitive outcomes of classroom 
instruction In mathematles. It was found. In general, that personality 
grouping was feailble on the basis of certain specific personality 
characteristics, but more research ii needed to study different groups, 
other content areas, and other /ersonality grouping criteria. 

Lnboratory Team Leaders in a General Psychnlogy Class 

WILLIAM J, GNAGEYand 

DAVID QlRMSCHilD, Illinois State University 

Three hundred and nineteen general psychology students wire 
divided into 30 laboratory teams which met for an hour each week to 
pfopoie, carry out, and wfite up two research studies with human 
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suhjucis. Thfiy fiiifiJidnd \mmrm On thn Oiher mo Hays, ElocitJd Warn 
ieariers wntu sinnifiGantiy dlffofuni (rOf^i therr tiassmntf?? in mx and 
achiovomunr , SinnifiCiini poinive corrnlnimns wnrR fpunr' beiwnpn 
nroun dohfisien nofj qidup nwrnq of ihu labortljory t'iim mQthod 
(r ,72, p- ,Ol).qfnun tntrii munn Rvniuation and qrD jp rntlnfj of the 
Iriboraiory imm fViRihocj (i - ,4S, p. .05} , and iBnders' total qu\i scorti 
and IcnrtQrb' rating bf thdir loam meminrs conifibutinns (r - 46. 



20.23 STUDIES OF EDUCABLi MINTALLY 
RITARDED (C) 

Effects of Classification Exposure upon Numerical 
Achiivemint of Iclucable IVlentally Retarded Children 

KERRI L. FUNK and M. S, TSENG, 
West Virninia Unjveriity 

Two grpypi of educable nientolly retarded children were cQmpprgd 
as 10 their arithmetic and classifiratlon r ^formanees itiributable to the 
presence or absence of four and one -ha; week's expoiure to dlassif- ca- 
tion lasks Itakeri from Inhelder did Piaget), The rindomlzed block 
pretest-pesttest design was used. ANOVA revealed iignifjeanily greater 
mean flains for thn experimental group on both arithnnitic performance 
(p < .OS) and classificatign pirforniancQ (p< .OIL The implication of 
the flndjngi in connection with implementing eeriain practices iO allow 
for the fullest development of classification behavior of the iMR are 
also discusied. ' 

Non^Verbal Communication of Retirded Ptipils 

iVAN R. POWELLand VIRGINIA C. DENNIS, 
Institute for Behavioral Research, Univfiri' » of Georgia 

Thirty EMR and 20 TMR pupils were obierved iniiractlng with 
clmsmates and 2B teachers in a Rotardation Center. Mulfi-modal 
communicative behavior was noted, with focus on interpersonal spatial 
distance ai ong index of relationship and affeci betwein iiUeraeting 
partners. Empirical data collected on 1,400 dyadi with the use of the 
DUO ihewgd that EMR pupils and TMR pupils communicate with 
1 eir classmates at thi same mean disianee. TMR pupils intiract with 
their teachers at closer rangi than with other TMR pupils, and EMR 
pupils inieract at more Intimate distances with other EMR pupils than 
with their leacheri. Differences by sex and race were also presented. 

Anticipation of Cognitive Behavior of 
Mentally Retarded and Normil Chlldrin 

CANDACE GARRETT, MELVYN L SiMMEL, 
DOROTHY SEMMEL, and GAIL WILCOVE, 
Indiana University 

The construct of anticipation involves the use of a prevlouslv 
formed concept to deduce characterliti^ of evinii which could occur. 
This study was designid to determine how accurately seiected groups of 
adults, including many future tiachers, could anticipate which re- 
iponses to a set of quistlons EMR and normal children were most Itkiiy 
to give. Thi reDponses to these queitlens wire obtained from normative 
data collected on samples of EMR and normal children. The resuUs 
indicated that special education majors, students In special education 
eourses, iiudents with previous experience with EMR children, and 
older students were better anticipators than their counterparts. 

The f ducibli Mintally Retardid Childi 
Current Issuei and Teacher Attitudes 

I. LEON SMITH and SANDRA GREENBERG, 
Yeshlva Universitv ' * 



The purposd of this study was to ossrsi i\w atiiiudes of teachpi^ of 
EMR children in relation to current tronds in the field thfougb thcfu 
respoiisns in questions hasfd on hypoihtHieal, bur raalisiiq profiius oJ 
students, Thirty-sijc randomly selnctGd toachof clusturii in the field test 
nfjiwork of thy Cufricylum Rusfmieh and Devolopmnnt C^?nt^! m 
Monful Rytafdaiion v»'»Mtj randomly assinnod am of nme profilos ( total 
N 288). Data weru nnaly^fud throuflh chi squaiB, coriiHiitionai, and 
ANOVA procudures, R«Hulii mmm that teaclU'r ciiiiitudos arc at 
s^narice with ctufent irefids. Implications concerning the irili* of the 
schofil as 0 social ihstltutlon aie iliseussnd. 



20J4 ASSOCIATIVE LEARNING (C) 

Stimulus Concritenes and Mode of Elaboration 
in Children's Learning 

FRANK W. WICKER and CAROLYN M. EVERTSON, 
Univursiiy of Texas at Austin 

Pairffd-associaie learning of chilffren wai investigated as a function 
of age (four vs. seven years )^ gtlmuluB^typo (line drawing, color 
photograph, or object) and mode of olahoration (visual or verbal). 
Photographs and objecis were associatGd with more learning than 
drawings at both ages and with both types of medlatlonal elaboration, 
but li was suggested thai dtfferRnens among the three types of pictorial 
stimuli decrease with age. A previously reported Age X Elaboration 
interaction suggesting a relative disadvantage of visual elaboration for 
the younger children was not replicated, 

iKpirimentir^Providid vs. SuhjiGt^Generated 
Learning Strategiii: Whioh ii Better? 

STEPHEN KERST and JOEL R. LEVIN, 
Wisconsin Resuurch and Development Center for 
Cognitive Learning 

Imagery and sentence mediators which linked the stimuli and 
responses of pliJiured paired associates were either provided by the 
eKperlmenter or generated by fourth- and fifth-grade children. While 
both e^perlmrnier-provided and subject-generated sentence and image 
nnediators Improved palrid-assocjati recognition at acquisition and on a 
retest one week later, variibillty was greater in the subject-generated 
mediator groups, This finding iuggests that mediator generation Is a 
skill a\^ilable to some but not to all children of this age. Children 
instructed to generate medlatori transferred this strategy without 
furthur insfruction to a new list glv*;n one week after acquisition. 

Thi Paired AssQciite Task and Livels of Learning 

RICHARD PRAWAT, Oklahoma State University 

Paired associate learning effjciei^cy was assessed within fight h-grade 
samptei identified by digit span and IQ test performance as Level I, low 
SES learners, and Level 11, high SES learners (N - SO). Three levels of 
stimulus concreteneis, defined by the Piivio norms, were manipulated 
In a repeated measures design. Irnagery Conditions constituted a highly 
signiftcanE source of yBTlanm (H.-/> Mod.-/> Low-/ pairs), The pre- 
dicted Ltarning Level K Imagery Conditions Interaction was not 
obtained, nor did the high SES group signlflrantiy outpirform the loWi 
Strategy scores derived from Ss reports correlated significantly with PA 
learning only for low SES Si. 

Elahorattve Prompt Effects In Children's 
Woun^Pair Laarnlng: A Two-Stagi Analysis 

DANIEL W, KEE and WILLIAM D. ROHWER, Jr./ 
Univirsity Of California, Berkiliy y\ 

The iffints of aural and plcioriil prompts In children*! nounflair 
learning efficiency were istlmatid in terms of response and associative 
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m^iniiig, A 20 iiem noun -pair ienrninn insk was aHminisinrpci nidi^ 
yMiually io 200 second' nnri ihirfj-frmie chMdren, Inriicfis nf response 
learning (pictorial-iHontif icution nmi frne verbnl rncnl)) revKcilnrl 
Rquiviileni effects nmonn prompt conditions whoip.ns mmisures of 
associcitivR lenrning (multiplp^hofen pictorrnl-ruconnition \m\s) dpmon = 
sirated suhsiantial loarmrig improvfimnni a fundi lOn of aurni and 
pictorial elaborativ/e prDmpts. ThiR outconie was regardHH as an 
unequivocal identification of rhn locus ol nifjboraitvo prompt fadiliia' 
fion rn noun pair leorning. 

Pictoriai and Verbaliiatjon Factors in the 
Paired AsiOciiti LBarnirig of UnfamijiarStimului 
Terms 

ROBERT E, DAVIDSON^ UnivGisiiy of VViscDnsrturjntJ 
SHERRY A. B. PERRY and PHOE BE BAKER, 
Universiiy of Oregon 

Ver bill i nation and/or iiniigery proeossBS faeilltato paired^ssOciatQ 
learning. The dDgree of fpcilitatlon sesms to depend on how well 
sentdnees or Images unitize the stimulus nnd response torms. Unfamiliar 
or nonsense stimulus termi may not be able to play i role in such 
processes unless they are ''eoncreti^ed," A totel of 64 ihird^rade pupili 
learngd ten paired^associaies with lionsense words iefvtng as stimuli and 
familiar nouns serving as responses (e.g., tawkboat). In a bnlanced 
faeiorinl design, Ss heard spntences about and/or saw pictureg ot the 
paired item.^. Seniencns without concrBtlzed (pictursdj stimuli impaired 
learning^ while sGntences with pictures faeilitated learning significantly. 
Perhaps a sentence servos to assure the triggering of a compound image 
that unitizes the lerrns. 



20i6 THE WATIONAL EVALUATIOW OF FOLLOW 
THRpUGH: A TWO YEAR RIPORT (C, SYMPOSIUM) 

MARIAN SHERMAN STEARNS, Stanford Research 
histitute, Organizer 

The objeetive of the symposium Is to expose our professional 
colleagues to the research methods and the preliminary findings of the 
National Follow Through Evaluation and lo get a critical public review. 

The first SRI presentation will be made by Morian Sherman Stearns, 
Stanford Research Institute. She will describe the changing roles and 
theories of the Follow Through program from its original authorization 
as a targeted (poverty) comprehensive sirviees program under the 
Economic Opportunity Act amgndments in 1967 through its evolu- 
tion as a social exp^rimint under the auspieis of the U.S. Office of 
Mdufiation:. The concept of Follow Through which guided actual 
evaluation is diseussed. The policy questions to which the Rvaluatlon 
was addrussod are elaborated. Follovv Through is viewed in the 
evaluation primarily as an attempt to discover which of several 
sponsored educational approaches or models Implimented In primary 
schools throughout the nation are most successful in terms of children*! 
achievement, affect, and attendance, and In terms of parents' and 
tsachers' attitudes and behavior. 

The preBentation by Phinp Sorenson, Stanford Research Institute, 
deicnbes tho longitudmal design (including reasoni why the design does 
not satisfy conventional standards for an e^perimint), data CQlliction 
and reduction logistics, and the nature of the data sets on which 
analyses have been based. The implications of the fact that the most 
recent analyses were reported before the first evaluation cohort had 
exited from the Follow Through program are discussed In the context 
of conflicts between policv-oriented evaluation obiectivis and theory^ 
Oriented riSiarch questloni. 

The third presintatlon, by JDhn.imrick, Is concerned with tht 
develoamtnl of evidenci to date of the impact of the Follow Through 
progrim. jncludid ip this prsientatlon is a deicription of the 
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organ izaiiciri nnd developnient of monsures ami scnlos and of iho 
analysis friethods omployed to address the civaluatioti questions, Tfic 
most receni rosults from ihesn aiinlyses me presufiteo *ind discussf^d. 
This riiscussiOfi will nicludn one, two, and possilily thino ytJtir progriini 
effffcts. Spficiiil anention is 4)rv(jn to thn nssessninni nl dif lOiiMUiiil 
effectiveness of the ^rious early iiducatioh modojg. Those icsuhs are 
interpretfid withrn ihp contdxi of a "naiipnni" "locar' f? cini!?work. 

The symposium will permit public discussion of an evaluntion 
conclucicd on a program which has now served 90,000 children m fho 
UJ, over a period of five years, and at a cost rn excess of S200 milliofu 
The scope and nature of the effoit has parallels and continuiiy with 
major nvaluations of the recent past, notijbly the Equa! Educntionnl 
Opr^rfunity Survey (Coleman m ah, 1966) and the Wfjstinnhousft Ohio 
University eraluation of Head Siart (CiCuiulli o\ nl, 1969), The 
evaluation not only adds to Our knowledfle about the eff ectivenoss of 
various compensatory education strategiGs, but niso provides lessoiis on 
the conduci of large scale evaluation research. 



20.10 RESEARCH ON POLITICAL AND SOCIAL^ 
PSYCHOLOGICAL VARIABLIS EFFECTING THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE 
(A, SYMPOSIUM) 

ROBERT G. OWENS, Brooklyn College, Organizer 

Thrrugh the presentation and discussion of papers by a multi^ 
drscipimary panel of psychologists, social scientists, and ^educationists, 
the .ymposium will focus on the following principal objectives: (1) 
exploration of m*?thodologieal Issues and problems In research on the 
administration of organizational change, (2) critical examination of 
selected research methodologies and procidures with a view to their 
potential usefulness for further research, (3) identification an^ cjis- 
cusslon of wayi and means that such research may be utilized for 
improving the practice of educational administration, and (4) identifica- 
tion and discussion of iisues and problems encountered iii inter- 
disciplinary approaches to risearch on the administration of organiza- 
tional change in educational organiistlons. Tfie symposium will be of 
interest primarily because Iti (a) addressei a popular area of research in 
which there is pressing need for improved research design, methods and 
procedures; (b) presents a muliUdisciplinary perspective on the 
problem-area; and (c) addresses the problem of linking research in 
specific ways to improving administrative practice. 

''Conceptual Models for Research and Practice in the Administra- 
tion of Change," Is the subject of a paper by Robert G. Owens, 
Coordinitor, Division of Special Izid Program' , School of Education, 
Brooklyn Coilege, The City University of New York. Contemporary 
approaches to research and practice in the administration of organiza- 
tional change tend to emphasize systematic aspects of the process, 
fQCusing on the orderly sequencing of such activities as goal^ettmg, 
planning, and execution. This has given rise to efforts to Identify and 
describe overall strategies of organizational change and tOiKpNcate the 
activities that ''go with" each of the \arioui itratigleias tactics. These 
strategies and tactics provide useful conceptual models for both the 
practice of administration and the conduct of research In organizationai 
change. A number of identifiable strategies and tactics of organliatlonal 
change, drawing upon vafious Qrientations to the task, are described 
and their implications for both administrative practice and research are 
discussed, 

Carl R. Stiinhoff and Lloyd K, Bishop, Divlilori of iducationa! 
Adminiitration, Ssheel of Iducatlon, New York University, will 
priSint a paper entitled "Organizational Culture and Changi jn 
Doctoral Programs In Educational Adminiitration." The findingi gf a 
nation-wide study, sponsofid by the University Council for Educational 
Administration, of the erganiiatienal culture of ielected preparation 
programs in educational administratis i are presented. One thouiand 
students and professors In 41 institutions provldid dati in this survey 
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research which ejtplored certain percept iorii held hy the lubjecti 
concerniiig uinedis of the dnvirofirnQntil press iri their iristitutions and 
selected individual personality characteristics of the respondents. The 
reinirve cpngruencc of ihn fjorfiopiion of theie aspects of the psy- 
chologfcal environment of theie progrtims by (1) facuUy members, (2) 
fulNfime flrdduate 5turients, and (3) |3art^ime graduate Students are 
disdussGd in lerms Of their implieatlons for organiiational change. 

''Complex Political and Social Piychologieal Variables that Effect 
Chanflo in Urban Schools/' will be presented by Marcia Guttenta|, 
PhD. Program in Psychology, Graduate Center, The City University of 
Now York, ConruTiunity controlled md non^ommunity controlled 
school districts in Harlem were studied. A \^riety of measures were 
used 10 determine the socia! and orgnnizQtional ciimete iri these schools^ 
Thn {mi of school buildings by parents, the adrriinistrators' daily 
schedules, the organizotionai cHmate and tdacher^pupil interaction 
potierns in classrooms all indicated that the community controlled 
schools were strikingly drfferent. The nature of these differences and 
the political influences on the ovorall locial climate in these schools will 
be discusied, as well as the signifi^nee of this type of research for 
further studies of large scale social system shenge In schoots, 

"Professionalism and Orgonizotional Change/' is the srihject of 
Dennis J. Palumbo and Richard A. Styskal, Department oi Political 
Science, Brooklyn CollegQ, Ttie City University of New York. One 
criticisrn of professionals in public service is that they resist ehanging the 
occupational norms that would decrease their power even though it 
would benefit their clients. In an examination of the relationship 
IsetwCrJ.^ orofessionalism and change, date were coHeeted from ele- 
meniary stKnol principals, local school board mimbers and lay 
members of community health planning. Principals were slightly less 
inclined than school board mimbers to accept changi. The least 
professional of the three groiips, community health members, were the 
most negative about change, The mixed findings may result part (ally 
from the spurtous relationship between profeisionalism and change. 
Two additional variables were introduced to test this hypothesis: 
amount of "turbulence" or dissatisfaction among clients and diversity 
of viewpoints within groups. Controlling for the former variable yielded 
little difference; however, there was a strong positive rBlationship 
between diversity of viewpoints and change. Consequently, gmup 
consensus is seen as a major variable in predicting acf^epiance of change, 
**R#s^rch Dilemmas in Testing Models for Organizaiional Change/' 
is the lubject of a paper by Julian Roberts, Chairman, Department of 
Curriciili^r?^ sfiii Instruction, Ferkauf Graduate School, Yeshi^ 
University. Studies^ either concentrate on situational variants or 
specifically relpte to differences in interpersonal rilationshipi involved. 
Difficulties are noted in setting up control groups, the timing of 
post-measurements, dilemmas caused by focusing on projected rather 
than desired outcomes, and use of surfed intervention techniques. 
Attempts to derive conclusions are limited because many studies: (1) 
do not specify Conditions under which i rilatlonship between ^riables 
is tested, (2) are based on information from one school or one schooi 
district limiting goneralizabilitv, (3) utilizi variables unique to the 
particular study and/or are non-theoretical, providing little framework 
for integrating findings from different studies, (4) do not allow for 
different iiting among behavior patterns by providing limited alter- 
natives and involve one specified behgvtor, the only other being the 
absence of the one observed. These studies rely on the particfpation of 
involved persons rather than objective others, and often obtain 
inforniation regarding two or more variables from the same 
respondents. 



24.02 MULTIPLE PUBLICS, PRIORITIES, SCHOOLS, 

AND UNIVERSITIES: SOm ADVOCATE AND ADVERSARY 

POSITIONS (Bj 

DENNIS D> GOOLER, Syracuse University, Chairman 
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A two -session I audience-involvid progrnm is proposifd, The iom\ 
eoncern of the first iesslon is to determine in whai way and to what 
ej^tent menibers of multiple pyblics served by Oui schools wish to 
participate in education dicision^niaking, A second related concern is 
how such information about the vakies, needs and pnoriiies of those 
multiple publics relate to such concerns as teachfir professionalism. 
Community control, accountability, and student rights and responsi=. 
bjlitiis, Following presentation of ikna about the educatioiuil viilues 
and priorities of the muhipUi publics of the school districi being 
studied, and the areas in which people in that distuct dtisire lo be 
involved as decision-makors, the panot members will state advocate// 
adversary positions concerning the in^plicat ions of such data. 

The focal concern of the second session rs to clettimiine how wnll 
the univeisity coniploments the pub he school in fulfilling the educa- 
tionai functions of society, and how, as those functions bucome nioro 
fully described, and the univieriity's role becomes more clearly outlined, 
the university-public school lelationship can be moig effectively and 
efficiently designed and implemonted. Data will bo rnportDd on the 
perceived functions of formal, educational Institutions in Anierican 
society, the critical variibles affecting university^public school relations, 
and the function of consuitatlon as an integrating factor in the 
univBrsity'public school relationship. 



24.03 SOCIAL PERCEPTIONS OF BLACK STUDENTS 
(Gj 

Self Esteem of Slick and White FJftli-Grade Pupils ^ 
as a Funrtion of Dimographio Categarizition 

JOAN S. BEERS, Pennsylvania Depariment of Education 

Interrelationships among pupiTs self esteem and schoors racial and 
socioeconomic compositioni, pupirs sex, and pupiTs socioeeonomie 
status were studied. Self estsem was measured by the Coopersmith 
Self-Esteem Inventory. Two 3x2x2x2 factorial analyses of variance 
wnri compuled=Qne for white Ss and one for black Ss. Data werd 
sndfyied for 2,753 white Ss and 550 black Ss from schools throughout 
Pinnsylvania, Main effidts for both black and white Ss were significant 
(p < ,05) for schoors lacial and socioegonQmic compositions and 
pupiTs socioeconomic status. Two two-way interact ions were signifi- 
cant for white Ss. 

Expgctations in IVlixed Raojal Groups of Children 

DORIS R. ENTWISLE 

Reiearch was undertakeii on how status characteristics of adults and 
children affect aduits' ability to raise a child*s expectations for his own 
performance at schoohlike tasks. White adults are effective at raising 
expectations of white children or black children in mixed raetai work 
groups; black adults ire effective with black children but not with 
white. These results, both ccnsistent and inconsistent with previous 
findings, are interpreted in light of children's previous contact with 
members of the opposite race. Unlike most research on desegregation 
effects, this research examines both black children's and white 
children*s reactions to black adults. 

Is Nursing a Viable Career for Blacks? 

(A Study of Black and White Freshtnan Nursing Students) 

MICHAEL H. MILLiR, Vanderbilt University 

It has been suggeited that under-represeiitation of blacks in 
professional nursing results from insufficient blackHiurse role models. 
This study of 331 black and whiti freshman nursing students in three 
associate degreii programs argues that blacks have similar interests in 
nursing as whites/ The results show tha* the black and white nursing 



siutients exhibit fnw flifferences rogardinfl fheir values, oriental ion. and 
perfifjption of nuising. The few observed differijnces were attributable 
to socid -economic vrdriation between races. Discrimination by schooli 
of nursing, rather than a lack of role models, is suggested asthemaior 
Ljairier to bltjcks ^bocominfi rfin'Stereri nursei. 



A Dialect Differentiation Measure for Nonstandard 
Black Engtisli 

CAROL W. PFAFF.SWRL 

A c|uaniifi.3ble, pnsjly odmrnistereri measure of nonitanriard blaek 
English (NBE) was dQvHlopGd for use with chjldren four^ to six-yeari- 
old. The insirnment consists of tn^ks designed to dlicit spontiineous 
iitieiiinco of hnguistic fffaturng which chni acteri?e NBE. In n study of 
hinck nnd Anglo children m schools ierving lower and middle Income 
populations, the instrumont ^iuecessfully identified speakeri of NBE' 
The results compared f^vorebly with repetition and story telling taiks. 
The instrument is suitable for Identifying pupils who would benefit 
from instructional materials that circumvent learnMig difficulties related 
to language differences, 

A Gomparison of the Degree, the .Nature, and Some 
of the Causes of Manifest Anxiety in Children from 
Different SES and Racial Backgrounds 

ar^UCi J. YASGUR, The SchoOl District of Philadelphia 

Lower^SES and black sixth^rade pupils manifested ilgnificantly 
higher nnxieiy than did their mlddle^SiS and white counterparts on the 
Genera! Anxiety Questionnaire. All subiects were also given the GAQ as 
a checklist, assessing their perceptions of the froqueney of itressful 
stimuli in their environments. A sample was interviewed individually, to 
□iiess the ehildren's perceptions of the quality of streisful stimuli in 
their en\/(ronments. Lower ^SES, particularly black children, reported a 
far greater concern with physical harm than did their mjddle^SES, 
particularly white, eounterpartsv who reported more concern with 
aeademiG and social succe^i. It wai concluded that minifest anxiety in 
lOwer^ES children incorporates fear of real dangtr in addition to 
anxiety. The anxiety manifested by mIddlc.SES children was viewed as 
being more related to parental and social expectations. 



24.06 PERFORMANCi^BASED TtACHtR EDUCATIOW^ 
ISSUiS AI\ID STRATIGliS (C.SVIVIPOSIUM) 

DAVID A. POTTER, Educational Testing Service, Organizer 

This symposium is designed to provide a forum for an informid and 
informative discussion of some of the problems faeihg performance^ 
based teacher education as viewed by representatives of Several 
different legments of the educational community. Teachers, teacher 
educators, educational administrators, State cartification agencies, and 
educational researchers look at teacher education from viewpoints that 
are at times widely divergent,- This symposium will examine these 
viewpointi, together with an approach. to PBTE that is responilvD to the 
needs of these different groups without sacrificing Its validity. 

The viewpoint of the organized teaching profession will be 
presented by Sand'ra Feldman, Assistant to the President of the United 
FeMeration of Teachers and UFT's Committee on Performance-based 
Teacher Edueation. The UFT has recently taken a formal poiition 
regarding PBTE Although they support the movement, they are 
TOncerned because: (1) An adequate knowledge base upon which to 
build performance abased programs does not exist. A great deal of 
iescareh wjll be needed In order to develop this knowledge base; until 
adequate research has been completed, and the knowledge base 
accordingly strengthened, organized tiaching will oppose PBTE. 



(2) Teaehdrs fear that they will be evaluated in' performance-basud 
programs on the basis of factors which are not within then control. 
They are willing to be evaluated on the basis of thei/ ciiissioom 
befiavror only to the extent to which they are allowed to control thai 
behavior; when that behavior is undfir the control of othei fiicioi*; (e.g., 
administrative ijolicy or other systemic constraints), teachers lefiise to 
be held accountable for that behavior. .It is appaient that before the 
organized teaching profession will support PBTE, two basic condit ions 
must be satisfied. Research must be conducted m order to doteimine 
those iwtterns of teacher behavior which are related to student 
achievement, and teachers must be given the right to control then own 
clasiiooin behavior so ai to use these behaviors effectively. 

Robqrt Houston, University of Houston, will discuss program 
development in performance^based tfiaeher education frori the point of 
view of a teacher educator. Obieetivss lie at the heart of performance^ 
baseci teacher education; a central concern of these progiams is 
speci.ying in advance precisely what a student is expected to lie able to 
do at the end of the course. "Performance^baied" refers to the way in 
which teachers demonstrate teaching knowledge and skills. That 
demonstration ii observabli (and their objectives are to ''write.** "do." 
^'describe," not "understand," "perceive," etc.. which are nQnobserv^ 
able). Furthermore, the emphasis on performance reminds us tliat 
knowledge of contont and teaching strategies are not sufficient m 
teaching-overt acting is important. Performance-based teacher educa- 
tion progiams may differ from traditional programs in other respects 
(e,g., field-based, modularization, individualization), but the esfential 
element of a performance-based program Is emphasis on teaching the 
student what he needs to do as a teacher In order to facilltme 
educational growth and change in students. 

Theodore Andrew, Aisociate in Teacher Education in the New York 
State Department of Education, will diicuss performanee^jased certifi- 
cation. Analysis of the problfemi the state faces when it attempts to 
initiate a performance-based certification system will be presented. 
Distinctions will be made between the problems of performance-taased 
teacher education programs and performance^based certification 
policies. Descriptions of various state approaches to ongoing perform- 
ance-based certification policies will be Included. Further discussion 
will be directed toward some of the political problems involved in 
placing certification of teachers on a performance basis. 

Research strategies aimed at providing the knowledge base foi 
successful imple'ifNentation of performance-based teacher education will 
be diicussed by David Potter, Educational Testing Service. The 
development of reliable, obiectlve, valid measures of teacher behavior^ 
a performance-based teacher assessment system-will be discussed as the 
central focus of this research strategy, Without such a system we cannot 
hope to learn what patterns of teacher behavior are related to student 
achievement; this knowledge Is essential if performance-based teacher 
^ucation is to fulfill its promise. The second major point of the 
discussion will be the need to coordinate research, development, and 
prograilrevaluaiion in PBTE, 

Frederick J, McDonald, Educational Testing Service, will present a 
plan for n National Commission on Research and Development In 
Performance-based Teac'-er Education. The National Commission, a 
project funded by the Rockefeller Brothers Foundation, can provide 
the centralized planning, coordinating, and facilitating effort necessary 
to build the knowledge base that is so urgently needed if PBTE is to 
become a valid approach to teacher education. \A/ithout such a 
knowledge base, PBTE will meet with the opposition of the tecichinp 
profession and will provide slight improvement over traditional 
methodi, but if the .movement is built upon a solid foundation of 
research ar)d development, we may at last be able to train teachers to 
teach^that is, we will be able to train them to act in ways that produce 
desired educational change In itudenti. 

This symposium will provide the opportunity for a free and open 
discussion among diverse segments of the educational community with 
regard to the performance.based teacher education and certification , 
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movemifrir. "BiJsic obsiacles to thq rnqvqrnnnf will bo rirscusscjri. as will 
mfithocJs for moving tO\ft/;jic) PBTE in ways thtii tkin iiurmoufU these 
obsracles. The central importance of thu PBTi mavemeiir In Amori can 
fxlucniion today \h uyiflifiicecl hy ihn incri^asing numbBf of teacher 
eciucntion proflrams thai art? mqvmfl fownrfi u (3*.m fof mjriici? basn and by 
thci fuimb«r of stfftes which have either enacted Iptiislation relevant to 
performance-basod toacher edutsation and/or certdication or whose 
state cert diciiiion aytincms have mndp policy decisions whicfi will 
accomplish similar Qrids. 



25,01 RESEARCH, DEVE LOPMiNT, AND EVALUATION 
LEADING TO A SYSTIIVI OF INDIVIDUALLV GUIDED 
MOTIVATION {C, SYMPOSIUM) 

DOROTHV A. FRAYER, Hofstra 'Siiveriity, Organizer 

In 1963 the Research and Doveloprnent Center ProQram was 
established. One goal Of thie program was tci improve the relatioiiship 
between the production and utilization of knowledge (ioyan & Mason, 
1968), To achievD this goal, R 8t D Centers were to; (1) conduct basic 
and applfdd research studies, and (2) conduct development activities 
dGglgned to translate systematically research f.ndingi into educational 
materials or procedures, and field test the developed products (UJ. 
Department of Health, Edueation, and Welfare, I963h 

Although R&D Centers have carried out all of these aetivities=- 
research, development, and evaluation— with a large nnea^ureof success, 
few Center produeis have, in fact, progressed through all of these 
stages. This is understandable, since R D Centers have been in 
operation less than eight years. It is of interest, however, to examine 
the relationship between the production and utilization of knowledge 
in a case where research, development, and evaluation have been carried 
out on a single Center product. Individually Guided Motivation {IGM). 

Motivation is a major concern of teachers. In some clasirooms, few 
ehiidren are motivated to learn, and the result mey be misbehovior and 
disruption of classroom activities. Even in classrooms where rnost 
children are motivated to learn and behave well, teachers can usually 
identify some children who are not paying attention to school work or 
achieving well in any subject matter area. The need for effective 
procedures to increase motis^tion is acute. 

The objectives of this symposium are twofold: (1) to describe a 
system of individually guided motivation which has been developed to 
encourage the growth of positive motivation in children and meet the 
unique needs of each child, and (2) to describe the interaction of 
research, development, and evaluation in producing IGM noting the 
problems encountered and deviations from the linear research 
development evaluation model. 

''Overview of Individually Guided Motivation,'' by Herbert J. 
Klausmeler, Wisconsin R&D Center for Cognitive Learning, will 
outline the theoretical background for IGM. including motivational 
principles derived from the research literature and instructional 
guidelines presumed to call these principle i Into play. The unique 
rapability of an R Bi D Center to translai'e t'm theory into tested 
motivational procedures will be desdribed, ThiS wipabilftv resylti from 
interdisciplinary staffing, support pertonnel, and rrom stable and 
extensive relationships with school systems, 

John P, Gaa, University Of NortN Carolina, will preiont, "The 
Research Base of Individually Guided Motivation/' A first version of 
KCh of several motivational procedures was compared with a control to 
determine whether the procedure was effective; Subsequently^- more 
analytic research was carried out to refine the proeiduris. For eKample, 
in the case of goal setting as a motivational technique, Indlviduai 
conferences with and without goal setting were compared. Reinforce- 
ment was given either for achievemeht or for goal-setting accuracy. 
Conferences' were held with elemeniary and high school age children. 
The effects of goal setting on attitude, goal setting sccur^cy, self- 



osteem, and locus of contml wc)r» u>janTini;tl as wtHI iis its nffuet on 
achftivwmnrir . A bniif cjuhcripiion of uach of ihi? rnsijaich siudius lulatud 
to iGM will he presHiitud to show thi? basi?, for ihu motivational 
nfocedures which woro subsmjuiintly duvc^lopmL 

DofOihy A. Fruyur, Hofsirn UnivQfiity, will prusoni, *Thy Devi;Ujp = 
ment of Individually Guided Mot iv^jt lon/' Based on rRsiinrch, a systnm 
Of mdividually guided motivijiion wns deve loped, consisting of an 
integraiuff snt of four moi ivatron/il -inHtruciionnl pfoceduros: (1) Adiilt- 
Chikl Conferences to Encouiagu Indnpendent Rnatlinn. {7) Teachef = 
Child ConferRnces for Goal Setting, (3) Guiding Children as Tutors, iiiid 
(4) Guiding Children Toward Self ^Dneeiod Prosncinl Behavioi, insyivicu 
materials, fivG films and a Ijaok, worn duvnlofiiid to lunch thnso 
piocnduri3s. A duscirpiion of tlie procoduirjs antf iht» nisfiiviD? maitirral-i 
will be given, and a short sugniorit of one of the films shown. Probiums 
encouniered in translating rcsenich results into usablu classroom 
procedures will be delineated. Evaluation of the rnativaiional pro- 
cedures indicated that the inservice matorjals were not self ^contained, 
and that a Center-conducted inservice program for lepreseritatives from 
local schools was necessary to insure successful Implementation of IGM. 
This inservice program will also be described, 

Mary R. Quilling, Wisconsin R&D Center for Cognitive Learning, 
will present, *The E\^|uation of Individually Guided Motivation." 
Crucial to the developrrient of an effective edLicaiionaf product is a 
welhdesigned evaluation. This evaluation should be formulated to 
answer relevant research questions as well as to provide information 
concerning the effectiveness and usability of the product. In the Ciisuof 
the evaluation of independent reading conferRncei, for example, the 
field test was designed to determine the effect of the introduction of 
new, attractive books on amount of reading, apart from the effect of 
the conferences themselves. The long-term effect^ of conferences was 
assessed by continuing conferences for some students, discontinuing 
them for others, and comparing the performance of the two groups. 
Each field test related to IGIVI will be described, summarizing the 
research questions posed and the formative informaiion gatlTered in 
addition to the overall evaluative results. 

The symposium will provide Information about motivational pro- 
cedures based on theory and research which have been translated into 
usable, effective classroom techniques. In addition, the symposium will 
describe the research, development, and evaluation processes which led 
to these procedures. 



25.02 PROBLEM SOLVING MlASUREMfNT 

AND TRAINING PROCEDURES (G, EXPERIMENTAL) 

J, KENT DAVIS, Purdue University, Chairman 

This discussion session had as its main emphasis theoretical 
Mnceptioris and criteria for the development of problem solving 
measurement and training procedures. Recently there has been a wide 
variety of contradictory approaches to measurement and training which 
emerged from research. E\^luation and synthesis of the completed 
research is needed to provide guidelines for new research and 
development of problem solving measurement and training tasks. 



25.03 ACCOUNTABILITY: PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES 
(C, SYMPOSIUM) 

RICHARD OBER, University of South Florida, Organizer 

The purpose of the symposium is to take a comprehensive, indepth 
look into the general subject of "accountabilrty*' from the resiarcher's 
point of vlew^that is, in _ a logical,- systematic fashion, to trace 
accountability from its basic, theoretical foundations though Its 
operational phases involving field research and implementation to the 
ImpliMtions that are naturally and inherently raised for those who are 
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cOmmissfoned yvilh the prRporatiofi and siiiservision of riMchers. In 
Neoprng with this basic purfaofie, it should im noiod thai the title 
seloctcd for thi iympoSium^=*'Accountabilityi Problems and Possi^ 
hilitles"=ls purposoly gtjneral in seope, but ihdt tho four pnpnri, while 
they cortiforiflblY fii within the paiameters of th« title, are not only 
more specif ic in title (scope), hut logically lead m mxi from oiie to the 
oih«r, each subsoqueni one building on the previous. 

^ "Teachor CompQlnncy; To Do What?/' presentud by Donald 
Orlosky, Uriiversity of South Florida, will truat the theoretical 
undorpinnings of accountability, pnrticulariy In the area of specifying 
the compotenciei to be nmployocl in the evoluaiion of the individual 
teacher's effociiveness, Contingeneies and factors that boar on and 
influenco the salection of compel encitis are discussHri. The point 
stressed is ihai it is virtually impo§sible to propare teachers adequately 
to perform "copipotenily'* If ihose competencids are not properly 
delineated and clBarly stated. In turn, unliss accountability policies and 
accompanying procidures ore brought under reasonMble control in this 
way, we arc left in disarray with respect to the overriding intent of 
accountability-to hold a teacher responsible for his pupils* learning. 

Such factors as research findings, school board opinions, state 
boards of education policies, the *'law of the land," generil practicalfty, 
material/plant resources, and time and space are discussod as they bear 
on competeney/accountability dscisions. 

"Problems in Aceouniability and the Measuremenr of Pupils'* will 
be the topic discussed by Robert Soar, Univiriity Of Florida. Perhaps 
one of the most significant relevntioni of this paper is a recent finding 
of Soar which indicates that a sizeable number of nonliniar relation^ 
ships between prs-post gain scores of pupils are found when measurid 
by newer, nonstandardized instruments (yet ViMd and reliable) , When 
Instruments/procedures Of this sort are used, the fit for pupils at both 
the high and low ends of the scale tend to be thrown seriously out of 
line to the end that they ej^htbii difficulty in showing any significant 
gain, while the average students seem to generate normal, espeeted 
gains. It has also become fairly evident that a number of pupil 
characteristics tend to grow at a painfully slow rale so that it becomes 
almost impossible to realiie an appreciable gain in the relatively ihort 
space of a year or two. One suggeiied resolution is to identify a 
reasonable, manageablo number of pupil growth measures thgt have 
been found to be rolmed to specific, measurable teacher bihaviorsand 
to build accountability programi that are predicated more on teacher 
behavior than on pupil growth factors. , 
"Assesiinp Product Measures Using Syitematic Observation" will be 
presented by Sam Wood, University of Missouri, This prisentation is 
rooted in seveni years of research disigned to measure the behavior of 
tcaetiGr and pupils using more than a single technique simultaneously, 
each assessing a different dimension of the interaction (rtiuiti' 
dimensionality). One promising outcome of theie findings is the 
possibility Qf measuring pupil growth by means of obsirvaiional 
systems. Not only-^doer^this technique reduce the amount of rBllance 
pfaeed on p^per^pencil insirumenti, but is far more deicripiivi since it 
assesses pupil behavior (growth) dunny the Jearning proceis, over a 
longer fJuration of time, and at s&i/sr&i subsequent intervals rather than a 
single asscsimeni, 

Furthefmori, the notion of syiiimatle observation tends to open up 
the parameters of growth measurement, Pupils can bi observed/assessed 
as they behave and interact in a naturaf. relatively threat-free situation. 
Finally, tichniques of this sort complement the whole spirit of 
self-evaluation and self^niprovsment as thise relate to teacher com- 
petince and accountability since the teacher Is given "handles" for 
OOntrolling his behavior. 

"Preparing Teachers to Teach in the Age of Accountability,'' by 
Richard Ober, University of South Florida, will pull together thi'ideas 
purported in the previous three. It ralatee the basic notion of 
accountability to the preparation and supervision of teachen within the 
limits of accountability. The paper discusses such questions asi (1) 
What compttencies are the responsibility of prissrvici .education? of 



insnrvtct! eriucatinn? (2) What \% ihf? rolu of = 5U|M?fVi5!On m tmichoi 
accountahtliiy? oi the individual? (3) What is the tolo of laboiatory/ 
field @5<poritinces in the prepciration of n toachor? (4) What \% the nniuie 
of the internihtp hs tt is affentud by t hu HCcountflbihty movumont ? 15) 
How can a candidate for tmichtng be adec|uaiely prepared to cniry on a 
Oontinuous program of self improvemenr throughout his career ? Theso 
and simMar quGsiioni aie discussed in the light of the cunimt 
accountiibility press. 



25.04 COMPUTER BASED INSTRUCTIOWAL DESIGN 
(B.SVMPOSIUM) 

DAVID B. THOMAS, HUMRRO, Organizer 

The computer has been used to facilitate individualized instruction 
through the presontation of materials, the managing of students and 
resources, and the recording of progress and achievement. The purpose 
of this sympOiium is to describe inoiher use of the computer, namely. a 
computer based instructional design system. The presentation will 
describe, from \arious perspectives, computer assistance with the 
systematic development of instruction, the software which supports the 
user^s requirements, and implementations of computer-based Instruc- 
tional design processes. 

Within the past five years, great strldei have been made In 
lime^sharing computer technology, Individualized instruction, and 
ramputer-based education. Including computer-assisted and computer- 
managed instruction, adminiitratlon, and instructional simulation and 
modeling. During the same time period, similar strides have been made 
in computer ipplications software which could support the instryg- 
tional materials authoring, production, and evaluation process. 

Thi ideal system proposed is not a C Al system. The description of a 
computer-based materials authoring and production system rather than - 
a lyitem In which a computer either presents materials or manages 
students or teachers will be given. 

The application of a time-sharing computer for design, divefopment, 
production, evaluation and revision of instructional materials will be 
discussed by David Thomas. The diicussioti will focus on those aspects 
of computer technology which may be employed to aid in Instructional 
resource preparation and the extensions which may be rnade to existing 
applications to enhance the process. The systems approach to the 
design of instruction includes steps to Identify tasks, hierarchicai 
structures, and media, and steps to undergo formative and sumrngfivfi 
evaluation and revision of the materials, iach activity in the deicribed 
approach entails a large amount of manual searching, transcription, and . 
analysis of both verbal and numerical data. Automated and interactive 
approaches to all . of these procidures are possible with existing 
computer technology, but have not been utiliied In the educational 
materials development process. 

Diwey Kribs will dlscuis "Software for a Computer-Based Systems 
Approach/' emphasizing the software functions which are of special use 
to the Initructional designer, iach step in the systemi approach will be 
discribid m terms of the ioftware capabilities required. These Include 
Siting, storage of such instructianal design data as test items, 
object ives, strategies, and tasMs ^n'^^factive search and analysis 

of instructional materials, miH ^i'oise data collected Inter- 

actively during "on-line" ta^.;/-: uj.-^/. software functions, an 

ideal systom will be descriNr : a-n i..- system Is not currently 
available, general purpose in?:.- ^r.o is typically available on 
commercial systems will also be u .^^^d. Identification of these 
software packages will facilltati implementation of computer-based 
syitems at minimal cost when generil-purpose computer systems, 
especially time-sharing systems, are accessible, 

J. Howard Bryant will address the relationships between jobs, 
training, and the functional personnel process. He will describe the 
toncept of a cybernitic process which bigins with activity and sklM 
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analysis and prodgcfis job description and perforniance Eivaluation 
information on the ono side, and itaining r BEiuirements, learning 
oLi|Ofjiiw«s, on the other. The proet^sf. •§ self 'regenerating yvhgn miplG' 
menteri as a computer 'based persgnrMil and training subiystem, Dr, 
Brvani will fURSfjrn nnipinciil dntii to illustrate hovv the process was 
develofseri and implemontfid for a large organization requiring highly 
skilled data processing specialists in a dynarnic technological environ- 
ment. 



2S,07 HUMANISTIC TEACHER EDUCATION (C) 

A HumanlEtjc Model for Teacher Education 

C, KENNITH MURRAY AND RONALD lANNONE, 
West Vlrginiij University 

Many' iBacher^otlucai iOn institutions are producing human illiterate 
= leachfirs who fitid it incrBasingly difficult to COPO With o risinq 
gonRraiion of youth who are 'Muned in'' to human encountirS; A new 
icachDr who is human and real nQed^ to lie horn— one who con integrate 
the skilis of tQeJching into h\H life style fjnri help studenii grow not only 
intellectually, but also as human beings. It is within this framework that 
the West Virginiti University Humanistic Teacher Edueotion Model wai 
developed. A number of studiii whose purpose was to research the 
exIslQntjal and perceptual rationale underlying the humanistic orienta- 
tion of the model have been done. 

The Effect af Two Humanlftic Models of Teacher Education upon 
the Perceptions of ProspeErtive Teacheri 

ROBERT ZEGLER, Wesi Virginia University 

The two time arrangements investigated in this iiudy demonstrated 
a statist fcally significant effect upon the overall perceptions of the two 
groups of prospective ioachori. This difference favored those prospec- 
tive teachers who participated in the intensive five week humanistic 
iiieihods program prior to student teaching. 

The Effect of a Humanistic Training Model on the Perceptloni 
of ilementary Teaehirs in Tfainlng 

WILLIAM BINGMAIM, rrostburg State College 

Evidenra was generated in this study which Indicates that measuring 
Overall perceptions may not be as important as the task of measuring 
and clarifying the individual needs of the prospective teacher prior to 
studSnt teaching. 

The Effect of Preservlce Creitivlty Training in a Humanlitic 
Program on Creative Abilrtiei and Pirciptlons of 
Prospective Teachers and Their Pupils 

EDWARD WILSON, West Virginia University 

Data analyses Indicate that prospective teachers improved In fluency 
ind flixibility during the training period and in originaliiy and personal ■ 
worth during, student teaching. They and their pupils declined in 
percqived lelaiionshipi during studont teaching. During this period the 
pupils also improved in fluency, flexiBllity. and oi iginaiity, 

The Effect of Field Participation and Humanistic Classfooni 
tKperiences upon the Perceptions of Prospective Teachers 

ROBERT BARTOS, Hobai t and William Smith CnllBges 

The evidencR; Of this study shows significant trends toward a 
CQhcurrent arrangement of both field e?«perjences and classroom 
experiences for prospictive teachers as a means of effecting perceptual 
change at an earlier period in the teacher education program. 



The iffict of Humanistic Tfiining in Hilpini Rilationshipi 
for Cooperating Secondary School Teachers upon Selicted 
Perciptions of the Tsaahen and Their Student Tiachiri 

JOHN MULLiNNEK, West Virginia University 

The results of this study suggested that prospective teacheis who 
participated In itudent tyaching with cooperating loachers who weir' 
humanistically triined in helping relationships desired more praise and 
perceived nrare suggestion giving Irpm their cooptsrating teachers than 
prospective teachers who participated in itudeni teaching with 
cooperating teachers not so trained. 



2B.0S PREDICTION OF SCHOOL ACHIEVIMEMT (C) 
Multivariate PrBdlctian of Early School Achievement 

DAVID M, SHACK and STEVEN V. OWiN, 
University of ConnecitCui 

Whfle many studies have predictid elementary school achievemGnr,. 
few have invest igated both cogiiitive and biographical predictors 
simultaneously in a multiple regression format:. The presnnt study used 
both types of variables in predicting achievement ovor a 20 nionth span. 
Criterion variables consisted of Stanford Aehlevenient Tesi subscores. 
and a composite Stanford score, callected at the end of the first grade. 
Shrunken R's ranged from ,60 to .76. Sex of student was the only 
biographical variable which consistently Qniefed optimum predtctron 
batteries. Implications for "sex" as a moderator variable, and preventive 
programs for predicted low achievers are discussed. 

Classroom Achievement as a Function 
of Student-Teacher Interaction 

LARRY J, ALiXANDiR. University of Arkansas, 
ROBiRT S. MEANS, West Chester State College. 
BiLLY F, ELSOM, Oklahoma State University, and 
QLADVS H. MEANS, Cheyney State College 

Forty Ss enrolled In a graduate course in audio^visual technjques 
were rank ordered by past grade point average. The median break was 
used to form two groups, fHIgh GPA and Low CPA Ss within each 
group were randomly assigned to two treatments. Treatment I Ss weie 
ireated politeiy by the instructor, but with no peisoiial interest. 
Treatment II Ss were referred to by name, and the Instructor initiated 
discussion with these Ss, A 2 h 2 ANOVA design was employed to 
aiialy^e student performan^ on the first teacher-made achievement 
test. Results indicated significant differences on treatment and GPA, 
but no signifinant interaction effect. 

The Influence of Olfferential Feedback on Achievement 
of Old ifid New Materials 

ROBERT S, MEANS, West C-esterState College, 

BILLY F. ELSOM and RICHARD BEATTlE, Oklahoma State Unl^ 

versity and GLADYS H, MEANS, Cheyney State College 

Subjects {N48) enrolled in an undirgraduate educational psy- 
cliology course were rank ordered on cumulative grade point aveft:.,es 
{GPA's). They were divided into two squal groups and designated ag 
High GPA or Low GPA Ss, Members witiiin thase groups were then 
randomly assigned to trnaiments. Treatment I Ss received dBlayeri 
feidback concerning their performances on a class examination, while 
Treatment 1 1 Ss received Immsdiate feedback. Analysis of later achieved 
scores on both old and new material tndicaferi no significant differences 
on either treatment or inieraciion. In both analyses High GPA Ss 
achievid signlficantiv higi^er scores than did Low GPA Ss. 



The EffictiVfenisi of Five Selection pDlicy Viriablis 
in Predicting Acadimic Achiiviniint in a N urslng School 

DOROTHY t. WHITE.St. Jsh^^s Hoipltal.and 
LAURA D. HARCKHAM^Manhottan College 

This study tosted whether entranee variables used by a nursing 
school predict achievement the first year. Ss wire 48 female 
students. Five predictive variables were high school grade ^int average. 
Scholastie Aptitude Total of Entrance ixammatlon for Nurses (SAT), 
CEEi, number of academic erediiS, and number of failures, all from 
high school records. Pearson r's were computed. The best predictor was 
number of credits, .76. SAT, designed for prediction, proved to be 
inefficient. The academic credit variable rr»ay reflect motivation, and 
the other correlations may have been depressed by the narrow range of 
nursing school grade potnt average. 



25,09 THE COLLIGE AND UNIVERSITV CONTEXT AND 
STUDENT/FACULTV ATTITUDES (Gj 

Praludicial Attitudii of Danish Studints: Some 
Eduoattonal Implrcations 

ERNEST A. CHARLES, WILLIAM E. SEOLACEK and 
GLEIMWOOD C. BROOKS, Jr.. University of Maryland 

This study examined the attitudes of 274 white Danish university 
students toward blacks (negers) and Mediterranean foreign workers 
(sydlandsk fremmedarbejderl in an ej^perimental study. Results of 
two^way analyses of variance (.05 level} and Sheffe post hoc compari^ 
^ns {.10 level) indicated that white Danes were insistently pro^black 
but had strong negative feelings toward Mediterranean foreign workers 
Danish students felt toward Mediterraneans much as white American 
students felt toward biacks. The writers conclude that the concept of a 
culturally relevant Outgroup appears generaliiable across cultures The 
findings appear useful to researchers and eduratfonal planners. 

Young Black Radicals: Is Eduction Acting 

as a Stimulant to Black Rivolutionary Thinking? 

MICHAEL IM, HALSTEAD and 
PAUL R. DQMMERMUTH 

This paper tested hypotheses concerning the reiationshrp between ^ 
educational levels of young black men and women, their degree of 
radicalism, and their degree of positive black identity. Data based on 
interview data from New Orleans, Louisiana was ej^amined. The positive 
correlation found between high educational level, strong black identity, 
and radicalism indicate the need for major changes In our conception of 
the black middle class as a photocopy image of the white middle class 
community. These findings have important implieatKins for teacher 
training. 

Ambigurtlii In Race Reldtions: Blacks . 
and Whites in Higher IducatiDn 

The interpersonal problems of black professors .n white colleges and 
universities are discussed. Prejudice and status dilemma lead to a social 
diijunction which is not mitigated by the Joint participation of blacks 
and whites in common institutional settings. Evidence is presented 
affirming the validity of this proposition. An anthropological perspec- 
tive based on the work of Radcliffe^Brown leads to the following 
hypothesis: blacks outside the area of black studies engage in joking, 
while blacks in black stwdies engage in the functional alternatives of 
formality and avoidance in order to prevent conflict and hostility with 
v.hiies due to diiiuncti\^ interests: The hypothesis is confirmed. The 



data is primarily quantitative; in addition, a content analysis of joking 
remarks of black and white faculty is presented. 

Thi Effect of Collie Proximity upon Rates 
of Collie Attendanci 

VINCENT TINTO. Teachers College, Columbia Un 



•veriif y 

The results of a study to ditermine the effect of college proximity 
upon rates of college attendance of over 19,000 hrgh school graduates 
in Illinois and North Carolina are given. Results of crossMabular and 
multivariate dummy vdr table regression analyses question both the 
assumption that college proximny per is an miporiant factor in 
eollege^oing, and the br ief that establishment of public junior colleges 
will help egualiie educational opportunity by provrding higher educa- 
tional access to able children of low status families. In both states, only 
persons of lower ability gained in attendance when living within a 
public junior college community, 

Undergraduates* Expictatlonsand Pifciptions 
of a Collegi EnvlronmerTt 

JOHN C. WEIDMAN and DAViO J. KRUS, 
University of Minnesota 

Data from a survey of seniors in the College of Education at the 
University of Minnesota indicate that the more conventional the 
expectations of the student and the more extensive the interaction with 
faculty, the more likely he is to view the college environment in a 
positive way. Findings are similar for both men and women. Results are 
interpreted with respect to their contribution to the social psychology 
of formal organiiations^the impact of participants* eKpectailons on 
their perceptions of an organizational environment. 



21,10 THI POLITICAL CONTiXT OF SCHOOL POLfCV (0) 

Perional and Institutional Charactifistics 
Affecting Teacher Mobility 

^"'i^LQHMT HARNISCHFEGER,StanfQrd Center for Research and 
Development in Teaching 

The major purposes of this study were to identify the effects of 
personal characteristics of teachers and institutional characteristics of 
schools on teacher mobility. The methodofogy involved multiple 
regression analyses of mobility measures on personal characteristic 
s^riables and on institutionar characteristics with control for personal 
characteristics. The data were derived from school and teacher records 
in two California School Districts over a four year period. Both 
personal and institutional characteristics were found to affect teacher 
mobility. Some policy implications of these findings are discussed. 



Teach^ Chararteriitici and Collictlve Bargaining IVIjlitancy 

CHARLES B. KEELY,and 

R. GREG EMERTON, Western Michigan Univmrsiiy,^ 
DIANE L, KEELY, Fordham University 



An attempt to develop a predictive modtl of teacher militancy using 
the Automatic Interaction Detection technique is described. By employ- 
ing teacher background characteristics and attitudes toward teaching, 
the resulting model explains a significant amount of the variation In the 
degree of teacher militancy in a medium size, mldwestWn city with a 
NEA affiliate as collective bargaining aggnt. In addition to model 
dBvelopment, the findings of this study seriously question the often 
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psiumfid propQsrtron thcit union militancv is mimical to thy pfofessioiial 
flatus Q\ iBochfrrs. 

Retationihips of Economic, Soelal, and Edueational Attitudes to the 
Outmme of a School Bond Issue- An InvBstigation of Vorer Valuei and 
Voting Action 

JAMES M, MAHAN, indiamt Universily 

Utiheing a school tond issue, rrilationships bciween exiiressed 
porsonal at tit tides of yea voters, nay- voters, and no n voters and their 
overt (known) voting tsehBViOr weru examined. Traditional-emergent, 
politico-economic, and eurrieulum-feeiljties attitudes were surveyed, 
Interrelationships identified, and predictive value relative to vstmg 
bKhfivior discussed. Sayosian conditiofial prObohi lilies, ofnego squares, 
pgjfit btsorial correlation coef f if ients, t tests, etc. were employed, 
Negative voters held more conservative attitudes than affirmitiv© voters 
and non voters. Responses to more specific atlitudinal scales, and to 
selected (acilities items, correlated more highly with actual poll 
behavior. Predictive relationships between ej^presied attitudes and 
voting behavior were judged tenuous. 

The Role of Labor Unions in the Politics of School 
Dicentiralizatlon in New York City and Ditroit 

MARVIN R, PILO, Teaehers CQllege, Columbia University 

This paper is an exploratory comparative caso study which examines 
and analyzes the behavior of labor unions, with tmphasls on teachar 
unions, as political actors in the implimentation of school deeeniraliza- 
tion in New York City and Detroit. It also evaluates the efficts of 
school decentralization on those unions. With elite interviews as its 
pffmary source of data, the study finds almost completi lueeess on the 
part of the teacher unions in protecting the tradltionil job seeufity 
rights of leaehers under a dicintralizari school system, a result 
achieved, in both ^ses, by extensive participation in the legislative and 
oleqtorai arenas. 



25,11 FIEDBACK AND RIINFORCIMiNT (C) 

InteractlDn between Reward Preference and Task D iff ieulty 
in a Gdmputer Aislgted InstructlDn Setting 

DAVID P, YENS, 
University qf Delav^ar^ 

The interaetion of an rncentivi variable (prifertnet for riward) with 
task difficulty was evaluited in a CAI environment. Elementary ichpol 
students worked arithmetic problems prisentid via computir terminals 
with the expectation that if they did well thoy would rieiivei reward 
of high or low rated preference or no reward at ill. Four percentagi 
ranges of difficulty were used for the problems, Meaiures of persistence 
were time spent on the task and number of problems attempted. The 
expected finding of an InteractiQn was not supported, but limitid 
Support was obtained for tht difftrtntial motivational value or 
incentive preferences. 

Interactive Effects of Motivation ind Rates of Feedback 
in Concept Liirning 

JAMES IVi, PETiRSON and 
FRANK H, FARLiY, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Resultant Achievement Motivation scores for 60 fimaje Gollege 
Students were computed from achiev/ement motivation and tilt inxiity 
meaiuris. Thise Risultant Achievemint Motl^tion scores were 



umploynd ii predictors Of performaneii under concfitioni of differing 
raiei of informal ional fcodliack in a concept learning task. Resultant 
Achievement Motivation was found to be significanily [positively related 
to the rati of learning in a 100% feedback condition. No significant 
rolationihrpi wero found in the 50% feedback condiiion, The findings 
of this study bear directly upon aghievemeni motivaiioii thuory und 
suggest the necessity of modifying some traditional notions concurnmg 
the role of informatiorial fdedbaek in learning. 

Order and Scheduling Effects on Reinforcing 
On Task Beluifior in the Glasiroom 

DAVID R, BUCKiiOLDT and 
DANIEL E. FERRITOR^CEMRELJnc. 

The objective of this work was to investigate the differential 
effects of fixed and variable reinforcement contingencies on student 
attending behavior, A reversal design was used. In the first study, a no 
reinforcement condition was compared with a procedure where 
children were reinforced in a standard order and then in a random 
order. In the second study, a no reinfoicemeni condition was 
^mpared with both fi?^edand variable schedules of reinforcement. The 
random reinforcement progeduri produced the highest percentage of 
on-task behavior in the first study, and the variableMnierval was 
superior in the second, 

Feedback and Instruction* 
A Review and Suggestions for Further Research 

NORMAN C. HIGGINS, Arizona State University 

Much of the research on feedback In cognitive learning tasks Is of 
limited applicability in designing instructional products. Studies using 
syitemati^cally designed instructional sequences to investigate feedback 
smriablei were riviev^'ed. An analysis of the feedback literature relevant 
to Instructional situations suggests several varlablis whose further study 
may contrrbuti to the design of more effective Instructional products. 
These variables includes (1 ) the amount of informatiori contained in the 
feedtocli stimutui, (2) frequencv of feedback, (3) Immedlicy of 
feedteck used, and (4) the Interaction between feedback and incentives 
for acceptable performance. Literature relatid to each class of feedback 
s^riables is reviewed and suggestions for future research describid. 

Ineentivis for School Achievimsnt 

KARfN F. A, FOX, American Institutes for Research 

While reinforeement techniques are widely used to alter claisroom 
behavior, their effect on achfevimint has not been as well documented. 
Three hundred elimentary school students ricelved material incentives 
for mastery of individually prescribed reading objictives during four 
erght-wiek earning periods. Three incentive treatments were employed. 
Analysis of pre^ and post-trtatment results on the California Achlive- 
me nt Tests and criterion^riferenced reading tests indicatis (1) that 
itudents achlevid mastery of thiir objectivis, and (2) that they made 
significant gains on the standardiied tests, Subiequint refmements of 
treatments should provide i basis for assessing the rilatlvi effectiveness 
0^ the three incentive treatments. 



21.14 MIASUREMi.^T MiTHQDOLOGY I (D) 

An Expp-imantal Evafuation of New 

Mi asures of Cdgnitive and NonoognltiVi Pirformanci 

for Elementary School Children 

JOHN A, IMRICK, Stanford Research Instituti 

Two experiments to divilop pfychometric and administrative data 
on instruments designatfd for a tasting progrim with disadvantiged 
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elem«ntaf y school chlidfen werp unriRrtaken. T\mv instrumonii fiioyidt? 
mmisurns of growth and dqvqjof^ment \n such divorso nruas ns m\m 
nNpraiislvnnfiss (tho ITPA and iho HerUie/Birch sconng of the PSI), 
fifoblem nolvfnfi (Raven's PrOgrqssiv« Matrices). SRlf=oMuum (Faces and 
CoonarsmithK and aeh.iHVHmnnt moilyotion {Gumf^goqkins and Lgcus 
of Contfol), Both njiisonmunts tfivolvmj tf?^t=rfit£?st assQSsmijnts of 
rfihahihiy, and factoiially balanced asHossmonts of foster nffotts. The 
rosults Hre cliscussiid with fRgflrd to leliabihiy, vallrifty, end suitnbihty 
of thdsc! instruriionts vvithin iind acioss gradij levels K^3.. 

Effect of DiffefontliMy Motivitlng Instructjnns 
on the Pridictive Validity of a Tift Device 

BRUCE W. HALL, 
T, SALVATORE TOCCO.nnd 
LARRY SCHWARTZ, University of South Florida 

Research examined the hypothesis that predictive validity weuld be 
greater for a test given under strops instruction! than for a test gisren 
undor TQlax instructioiis, Ss were 254 education students in a graduate 
measurement eourse and 117 education students m an undBrgraduate 
measurement courso. Ss were randomly assigned to the instructional 
ronditions. For the graduate and undergreduatq dg?a separately, a 
Peorson r was computed iietween pretest and final exam scores for each 
treatment group. On both graduati and uridergraduate levels, the 
differonce beiween the r's was significant (p < ,051 in the predicted 
direction, suggesting the usefulness of a stress dimension for enhancing 
prodietability. 

Ths Relationship of Aptrtude Test School Means and School 
SociOiconomlo Characteristics to Achievement Test School IVIians 



An uNp*?rlmuiitdl scrnnniiit] duvici? desrynod to firt^digt futuiil 
aiyidcmic fnilur/? in kindnrnnrinn ehHdfen wns ddminisioiod to JjrDup 
of kinderiiarten childron ni AmiL Thu pr'^diction ol siiccosii or IniitirM 
madi? oil thu bisii of tho gcrutininci wns coirfHatnd with thn losulis of 
standardized roading roacinioss tt3st§. m wnll as sianduidi^nd nchmij- 
mi-nt insts in firii^ and ihniJ^juidos, and witli chfonoioyit-a! ani). Thi/ 
|50int bisu! ia! BDrrelnlions btttwetni piffdicinti Siict;t?ss*fniluii? niid actual 
aehlovoment m ruadiiiij mui arithmetic wen? siynificani at thn .01 InviM. 
Corrulatfons betwenn age and achrnvnmerit wtMO not significani. Tho 
efficiency was 100"h and the effeclrvenuss was 82':Vi, 



DOUGLAS J, McRAE^CTB/McGrew^Hill 

When interpreting the results of a hprm-riferene§d testing progrim, 
the availability of several expectations of test scores is deiirable. 
Toward thii obiective, academic aptitude test data (the Short Form 
Tmt of Acadnmic Aptitude) and school socioeconomic data were 
^lleeted from die, participanis in the 1970 standardization of the 
Q}/iforni3 Achmvampnt Tmts, Muitiple regression analyses were per- 
formed to relate (1) the SFTAA school means, and (2) the school 
wcioGconomie data to the CAT school means, Cqmparatlvi results were 
presentid. The conclusion was that achievement test school means may 
be predicted quite accurately from both aptitljdi test school means and 
school socioeconomic data, 

Valldition of a School Behavior Rating Ssle 

ROSALYN A, RUBIN and PATRICIA H. KRUS, 
University of Minnesota 

A study was conducted to validati a school behavior rating scale on 
a sample of 1,153 elementory school ch^ldrin; Results Indicate stable 
means and variancis over grades kindirgarien through fifth^rade and a 
stable factor structure. Sex differinces on behavior ratings favored 
fernaies over males at all grade levels. School behavior ratings obtained 
by suDjecti for whom special action, such as special placement or 
riceipt of special, seryicei, had been taken by the schools were 
significantly lower than the mean score of those for whom no such 
actions had been taken. 



A Quick Screening Test to Pradict Future 
Aradimic Failure In Kindergarten Children 

NANCY 2. SPARBERG, Loyola University. 

QLiN R. THOMPSON/Northeastirn lljinois University, and 

SAM MlKAiLIAN.WIInjitte Public Schools 



25.16 ASSESSING CHAMGE IN EDUCATION (A) 

Ghingai in Organizational Climite Associated with 
Developmint and Implementation of an iducationil 
Management System 

LEWIS A. BONNEV, 
San iernardino City Unified School District 
San Sefnardino, California 

The development and implementation of a liumarii^tic Educniioiial 
Management System in a large urban school district has been associatiid 
with dt/monstrable changes in organizntional climate. The MariaoBment 
System is humanistic in that teachers and prmcipals selDct their 
cdycational priorities based on student needs and mutunlly agree with 
iupervisors regarding e>?pected itudent leariiing. It Is systematic in that 
measurable obiecrivei arc identified and fegdl^ack is regularly collGctcd 
regarding program progress and results, AppHeotion of the Educational 
Management System in the District's S6 schools has coindded with 
statistically significant changes in each dimDnsion of organizational 
climate measured by Likert's (1967) "Profile of Organiiational Charac- 
teristics/' These changes in organizational climate remained intact 
during the second operational year. 

The Effect of Tichnology on Organlzatlpna! Task Structure 

DAIVD L. PAGNI, 

California State University, Fullerton 

Technolagy is viiwed as a significant independent variable of the 
organization, affecting the organizational task structure. Viewing the 
classroom as the unit of observation, a technological change is 
introduced In the form of electronic computers to teach mathematics, 
Organiiatlonai task structure Is defined In terms of teacher-pupil 
interaction as it relates to the "work'* of the organization, An attempt 
is made to measure changes In task structure corresponding to tho 
change in technology. 

The Profile of a School and Miasuremint 

of a Multl^Distrlct Organizational Change Program 

FRED FilTLER, 

Southern Tier Regional Office for idijcatlonal Planning 
Elmira, New York 

Modern organization theory and research from business and 
industry predicts that schools which change toward the Likert = 
participative group organisations will Increase productivity. This paper 
reports interventions of a one year organization diyelopment program 
rarriid out with 12 schools and the change resuJti miasured by the 
Profile of a SchooL Pre- and post Profile mtans are compired, with 
total meani showing significant change in the desired direction. Both 
the Profile, as a means of measuring organizational change, and the 
0.0. strategy employed have direct Implicationi for further research 
and applicatien to educaiional change programs. 
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25,17 STATlSTiCSi MULTlVAillATE PROCiDURiS (D) 

Comparison of A igor It hms for Common Factor 
Analysis Using Maximum'LikillhQod Estimation 

MiCHAiL PATRICK MAGERTY, 
UriiWiSiiy of MosKachusuils 

Six algorithms for minimi^inr] \m fiinctinn af thii iVltiximum'Likeli = 
hood critnnon in thn ynujstr rcfud common factor analysis mpriel were 
ODmpnrf/ri tor computational nfficiencv. Included in the six were two 
now algorithms, a ciUOsi=NGwiQn by PqwgH (1971)^ ond i pure Newton 
by Swaminat litin (1972L FactOJ nnalysis is gnc of the mgro frequently 
usod stfltisticai lechniQues In educationol resoflrch. Masimum-Likeli^ 
hood ban been demonstrated to be the superior method for faaramotei 
ostimation in factor analysis, (slthough it has net yet come into 
common usago. The geleetion of a eompuiationolly efficient algorithm 
should grofltly facllitale its usage. 

The Compijtation of Orthogonal Independent Cluster Solutions 
and Their Oblique Analogs in Factor Analysis 

RICHARD J. HOFMAISJN, 
Miami Unlvorsity. Ojiford, Ohio 

A very genoral model for the computation of indepondont elugtup 
^lutions in factor analysis ti prGsnntod. The model is discussed as Iseing 
nfther orthogonRf or otjliqiie. FurthRrmore. it Is riimonstrated that for 
every orthogonol independent cluster solution there is an oblique 
anoloOi Using Ihreu lllustffltive c^^ampIeSi certain generalities are made 
With respoei to the eloss of indepcndont cluster golutions which are 
generated by the prthomax criterion, A proceduff? is presdntfid for 
comparing thu simple structure of an orthogonal indepondunt cluster 
solution with the simple structure of its oblique analog. 

Multivariate Analysis of Repeated Measures with a Design 
on the Miiiuras end on the Subjeots-An iKample 

L. D. MeLEAN, 

Ontario Insiituie for Studies in iducaiion and 
AIMNE KEiTON, Queen's University 

An exact multivariate analysis for troublesome repeated measures 
designs ha§ been described by BDck and programmed by Finn.. The 
method Is applied to digit span data from an actual experiment 
involving first^rade pupils In an inner-city school and a Suburban 
schoul In Canada, The repeated measures are first transformed by an 
orthogonal matrix derived from the design gn the measures; the 
resulting new variables are treatid as dependent variables in the 
niultivar iate analysis of variance employing the design on ihd subiects. 
In this example, Bock*s method yeldod more significant results 
oompared to conventional approximate analyses. Cov^riates may be 
used, 

A Techniaui for Determining Reliable Clusters 
of Variables in Discriminant Analysis 

JAMES P. STiViNS, University of Cincinnati and 
ROBERT S. BARCIKQWSKL Ohio University 

A lest statistic useful for identifying clusters of \ariables in 
discriminant analysis which can be reliably differentiated in terms of 
\^riable potency is described. The procedure for identifying the clusters 
was tested on several data sets, and was Illustrated on (Mational Merit 
file data. In tbe latter data file, threo clusters of variables, significantly 
differe i in terms of variable potency, were found. The pfactical 
importance of the procedure presented is that it guards against the 
eonelusion that a given pair of variables are differeniialiy potent unless 
the variables lie in different ulusters. 



An Empirical Comparison of Two Path Coefficient istlmates 

PETER t, K. TAM, GLRALD J, SCHLUCKand 
F= J. KING, Florida State Univuriity 

Since the devGlopmeni of flau^l path analysrs by Wnnhf. both the 
standardised nnd unstiindnrdizea pmcedures in pnth cooffiCieni d§ti- 
mates have been advotated in the related litirature, but the superiority 
of onn technique over the other has not bonn demonstrnted umpincally 
or mathematically. In this study, the sampling properties of both 
GOefficient estimates in a Cham prediction model are compiirod under 
known conditions by Monte Carlo methods at iystematicnlly selected 
parameter points which includn sampie size and Var(E|,E,). The 
impliCtJlions, iriterpretation. and problqms of both methods are 
dtscuisnd With reference to the oval uat ion of learning hlorarchies. 



25.19 THE STUDil\IT-INSTITUTION INTIRFACE (A) 

BlacN-Whrte Student Intractions in an Urban Secondary School 
PHILIP A. CUSICK, Michigan Stato UniVGrsity 

This project was designed to e5<plore the interracial inte* iCtipnE 
among studnnts in a laige, urban, secondary school. Using the 
methodology of partfcipation-observatidn and interview, the researchers 
dovsleped a tentative explanation of how the studdnts belia\A3 toward 
each othur and OMplained how that behivior affects other facets of the 
Organization. The study CQticluded that informal fnterracial interactions 
were virtually non-existent, that formal interactions occurred only in 
highly structured classroom situations, that attempts at integration 
were discouraged by other forces operating within the school, and that 
attempts to reduce potential race conflict consumed an enormous 
amount of organiiational energy, 

Demographip ind Social Accounting' A Follow-up on the 
VyithdrawaUfrom Quebec Colleges and Universitiis 

AVIGDOR FARINE, University of Montreal 

In order to study the reasons for not atiendlng school, question^ 
naires were sent to Quebec college and university students who failed to 
register in September 1 971 , The reasons for quitting school do not dif fgr 
significantly between the studied groups. The colleqe study dealt with 
graduates as well as drop-outs. The findings about the present situation 
of graduates and the degrep of their satisfaction in comparison with 
those of dropouts are very instructive. This study Is in the limits of 
demographic and social accounting, whoso aim is to provide more 
information for institutions and students alike, and to record the 
feedback of collego or university training. 

Management Styles and Leadership Behavior Vl/hhin 
a Residence Life Program 

JAMES V, K, MQY, Wartburfl College 
LOYDi W, HALES, Ohio Universfty 

The purpose of this study was to invistigaie the }§adership bihavior 
of Residencs Life staff members, the management styles of the 
organization, and their relationship to each other, Staff membere and 
students within the Residence Life Program at Ohio Universfty 
comprised the sample used. Staff perceptions On the POC were 
significantly different for each mode of responding. When the staff wag 
classified into four leadership behavior quadrants by the LBOQ, their 
perceptions of the organizatiGn ''as it is" did not differ significantly 
across quadrants, but perceptions of personal bihavior and of what the 
prganizatioii "should be** differed across quadrants. 
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26.01 DO TEACHERS MAKE A DIFFERINCE^ . 
WHAT DOES THi RiSfARUH SAY? (CJVMPOSIUIVij 

MEREDITH D. GALU 

Far West Laboratory for Educaiional 

Research and Devilopmeni, Orpnizef 

The review and chtlciim of resoarch ori teacher effectiveness is 
addressed to the queitlon, teaehirs make a differince?^' All 
concerned, thi fevievver ai well ai the grlgmal risearchers seek 
knowledge about the relaiionshjpi between teaching behnvior and 
educationai outcomes. Naiurai'y, there ore dlsagreoments about our 
present state of knowlgdge- Onfe of the most successful and hardwork- 
ing reviewers In this field is iarak Roionihini whs his prol^bly 
Foduced more reviows than any other individual. This iymposium will 
use his work as the basis for coniidering alternative approaches to 
■ critiquing reseereh on leaeher porformance/studint outcomes The 
' speakers will seek to identify oreaa of agreement and diiagreiment 
about which teaehir variablei are associated with educational out^ 
comes, the extent to which one study replicates another, and some of 
the pitfalls of research and the reviewing of research on this topic. 

Ned A. Flanders, Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Devijopment, will prtsent a paper entitled '^Knowledge about Teaching 
Effectiveness/' The presentation will divelop the following pointi: (1) 
Research on teacher effect tviniss and the reviewing of thls'reiearch ean 
be eriticized in terms of purpoie, The first task is tO State purpoiis in 
conducting this type of research and purposes in reviewing it. (2) 
Different kinds of research lead to different kinds of knowledge 
Corrnlaiionai studies of teachur effecifvenesi have inadequaciis with 
respcci to the kind of knowledge they produce. (3) Areas of agreemint 
and disagreement with Rosinshinr. a^views exist. Locating the original 
roioarch reviewed and analyzing the proeedurei used to quantify 
\^riablis is important. The hypothesis guiding this work Is that 
combining the original research into different groupings will lead to 
inclusions that are different from those Rosonshine Idiniified, 

**IVlBihDdolQgrcaf Problems in Teachir Performance Research " by 
Robert Heath, Nomos Institute, will make the argument thai past 
research contains too many methodologieal flaws to be used to answer 
the question. "Do teachers make e differencir' This research is best 
reviewed for the light it sheds on methodological problems that arise in 
conducting teacher performanee/siudent outcome studies. Five 
problems are particularly troublesome; (1) It is difficult, at times 
impossible, to compare reiiilis across studies on a given teaching 
variable because operational measurement of the variable differs so 
much from one study to the next. (2) pDsttreatment student 
achievement scores are usually adjusted an a number of dependent 
l^riables, such as intelligence or aptitude. Is this a legitimate practice? 
(3) Thera appear to be many probiems in obtaining ^liH reliable 
measures of teaching bihaviors that are to be related to studint 
ouirames, (4) Past research was usually based on a correlational design 
which creates difficult problems for data interpretation, 

"What Are Legitimate Student Outcomis?^^ will be presnpted by 
Meredith D. GglL Far West Laboratory for iducational Research and 
Development. In reviewing teacher performance resusrch, Barak Rosen^ 
shine only included studies in which student achievement was measured 
by end^f-training paper^?id=pencil tests; However, the purpose of this 
Presentation is to argue that the question. -Do teachers make a 
difference?- must be answered by taking a broader view of student 
achievement. Given a broader definition. It Is possible to cite a number 
Qf studies demonstrating teecher effects on student outcomes, such as 
amount of participation In discussions, length and quality of response 
to qugstions, and interrupting the teacher during inddpendent study. It 
IS also important to check that the student eutcomt measui^s are 
appropriate for the teaching behaviors being assessed, hi one study 
fiviewid by Rosenshine, leaeher uie of hiaher^cogniilve questions was 
inapprepriately evaluated by studying iis effect on a student posttist 
miasufing iimpfe recall and rompreheniion. The best strategy at 



prosont for studying teaehsr performance Is to inN^stlgite proximal, 
diroci effecti (e.g.. toicher talks leis, students talk more) rather than 
disfal offoct5, particulirly performanci on ond^of^course tesis. 



26.02 nONSTRAIiyTS AND PRESSURiS ON 
DiVELOPMENTAL CURRICULUM INNOVATION (B, SYMPOSIUM) 

HULDA QROBMAN, Brooklyn CoMege, CUNY, Organizer 



In recent years, the developmental curriculum process, the pioduc^ 
tlonof new curricula 'ly groups rather than by individual auihors using 
experimental tryouis of preliminary materials and collecting feedback 
from such tryouts to be used for the improvement of curriculum prior 
to its release, has been widely used in attempts to effect curriculum 
innovation. The welUknown national curriculum projccts^MSG 
reSC. CHiM Study, and BSCS^haye been followed by hundreds of 
other proiects in the United States and abroad, sponsored by such 
^^riQUS auspices as state and local governmenii, national scholarly 
groups, and groups within a university. 

While much attention has focused on the products produced by 
such groups, only recently has there been a ccnccrn with the 
environment within which the project operates, Many of the criticisms 
drricted at the produsti reflect the connraints and pressure, under 
Which the project operated: Though a number of recent studies have 
eMamined the paiilical pr&ssures in state and local curriculum efforts 
roncern has been largely vvith a single projfct or single locality and 
little attention has been given pressures operating on other types of 
projecii or other types of pressures operating on these kinds of 
projects. 

Enough iXpiriinM is now availobiB to permit a broad comparBlivP 
view, eonsidiring a wide varUty of constrainti and pressurss and the 
differam degfees and nature of thisi, bs tfiey are reflected at different 
levels and in different countries. A better underitandinB □» the netur. 
and degree of corlitraints arid presiuroi On Innovation as they are 
exemplified In the developmental curriculum prolect, may lead to a 
better undirstanding of the mnovmh^ proais and to more effectlvs 
reactions to and manipulation of such cor^straints. It may also lead lo 
better prediction of the possibility of success of innovative efforts 
givin the invironment in which they are situated. In fact it may bs 
that success of some proiiets is not highly feaslbli, gIvBn the situational 
canstriints of the parent system and/or target system. 

One might consider the C0nstr8lnts and pressures as a sBrres of 
vBctOr. acting on the target project, with , commonality among many 
of the. vectors, but with the direction and intensity of ,he vectors 
varying. Illustrative of one such cluster of vectors is funding with ' 
sourci of funds, timing, of fund allocating, magnitude of funding and 
nnngs attached to funds, as variables having major impact on all 
proiicti, Organizational history, norms and traditionBl tangible and 
intangibli reward praBlcss of the system of which the project is a part 
IS another. Nature of the target system, including teachers parents' 
taxpayers (or foundation), itudenti, school and school system and 
politicarsystem, is a third. In all, .here are some doien such areas ir. 
which rather basic constrainti and pressures may be identified The 
Identification of the possible vectors, their manifestation in a variety of 
circumstinces and ths implications of this for Innovation theory will 
provide the substance of the presentations, 

illen Corcoran, Uniwrsity of New Hampshire, has been concerned 
with curriculum innovation In New York City at the school level (in 
conventional and altirnativs«hool situations) and at the schooHystem 
level, and also oversias (in Ghana) at thi school level. In the context of 
the school and school syitem, her foci irei (1) the relevancB of the 
literature on innovation vii-i-v/s curriculum dsvelopment and (2) the 
extent to which constraints in a local system delimit the parameters of 
innovation in that system. 

Myriam Krasilchik, C.ntro de Treinamento para Professores de 
Cisncias. University of Slo Paulo. Is director of a major science 
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cun iculum projuct in Brazil and has bonn a consultant to other science 
eurricultim prajncts in Soutli ond Centrel Amerida. Shn is conqnrned 
with the kinds of Gonstraints nnri prossures liNperiencud in counrries less 
highly doveloped than ihe Unitod Statos and havinq nondemoqratie 
govffnmionts. While there are some uniciue nspficis in sucli yituailonri, 
many of ihii appa'^oiU diffdronc^s rtjpresiiiil (3fily vaitairons hi nature 
and dL^reo of the bame problems faced in prnjiicis within ihe United 
States. 

Hulda Grobmnn, Brooklyn College, 'lUNY will; 11) identify various 
kinds of nonstroinis and pressures, (2} note gommo noli lies among 
projtiet^ and provide an across project, ocrois-country vieWj idnniifyirig 
common and uncommon threads and (3} suggnst alternative strategies 
for optimiziiiy curriculum dGvelopment In the fece of these eonstrainis. 



duvniopmont fsossibiu, or should the fifild coniisi of a series of SHpariitn 
approachoi? 

There is a neyri to ustahhsh n ccimmon working languagtj for the 
qurrieulum field -a Iflnfluage which permits thtMymbolic control of the 
tnchnicpl niter fifltivBs for currrcuUim di-viHopmnni or which recogni?oi a 
snt Of diftnring curriculum design processes and philosophies. 



26.05 STRATEGIES FOR CURRICULAR PLANNING: 
TOWARD DEFINITION IN THE CURRICULUIVI FIELD 
^ (B, SYMPOSIUM) 

BRUCE R. JOYCE and GARY GRIFFIN, 
Teachers College, Columbia University , Orgeni^Firs 

The problem of creating definition in the fi^ld of curridulum hag 
been confoundod because eurrleulum theorists have operated from 
different frames of reference without constructing linguistic bridges for 
holding alternitive conceptions of design and philosophic foundation. 
This question has not been resolved: Is the curriculum field evolving 
iQward a set of differ ing design prociiiei; each genaratid from a unique 
frame of reference, or is a unifiid^ piuralistic fieid evolving? 

Thii symposium will systematically compare several frames of 
referince for bijilding curricula, explore the philosophic differences and 
similarities, and eKamine the problem of developing bridge languages to 
frame the doveiopment of curricula and procedures for deilgnlng them. 

The primiry objectives ore to describe, compari,' and contrast 
lev^ral framis of re fore nee for curriculum development and to examine 
the problem of creating a fanguage structure which wll I hold a plural ism 
of spproaches to currlcular thinking. Personalistic, social, lubject- 
entered, msntsl procesi-centered and cybernetic modeli of curriculum 
development wiN provide the substantive bose for the iymposlum. 

The five presentationi wiif each deal with one foeui or frame of 
reference for curriculum development, iach speaker will d^eribe the 
essence of the model type and its viriations. Each will use a series of 
eoncepts designed to facilitate comparison of the spproichei. The 
nature of objectives, approaches to the selection and orginization of 
learning activities, the geniratlon of assessment procedures, and the 
philosophic or psychological roundation of the approach will be 
described. 

Carl Weinberg, University of California, Los Angelei, will discuss 
"The Paradox of Planning Curriculumi for Rtai People." His paper is 
roneerned with the humanistic apprQach. Millie Almy, University of 
California, Berkeley, will speik on 'Teaching People to Think/' the 
approach centered on cognitive develspment, "Curriculum and the 
Systems of the Disciplines" is the iubject of Marion Prlce^ University of 
Qeorgia, His Is the dlselptlne'centered approach. Bfuce R, Joyca and 
Marsha Weil, Teacheri College, Columbia University, will speak on 
''Pregrammid and Cybirnetic Models,** approaches centered around 
instructional systems. The last paper, **An Orlintation to Differint 
Positions/* will bi given by James MacDonald, University of North 
CarQllna, Qreeniboro, and will be concerned with curriculum and 
human interests. 

The discussion will revolve arotjnd these queitlons: (1) Dp the 
approaches employ iigniflcantly different procesies? (2) Do they 
express ob|eetivss, means and assessment differently? (3) Do they 
require separate language or can i common language be developed 
which unitis them eonciptually while permitting the use of their 
separate strengths? (4) Is a pluralistic technology of curriculum 



26,0G INDIVIDUALIZATION IN INSTRUCTION (C) 
The Effects of Instructional Methods on Liarning 

LAWRENCE McNALLY, BOCES, Nassau County. New York 

One hundred atid eighty children were employed in a 3 (method) x 
2 (tem^) X 2 (grade) x 2 (list) fictoriol design to investigate the 
matchifig of learners' conceptual tempo with methods of presenting a 
free recall learning task. Although prf;senting equivalent information, 
the methods (Part, Rehearsal, Standard), which are based on Compen- 
satory and Preferential Models, were struct urod so as to match the 
conceptual tempo chgracieristics of iearns^rs. Data analysis employed a 
multiple linear regreision model with inUHIigence and sex included as 
predictor variables. Analysis revealed iignificant differences between 
methods as well ai grades; however, no interaction effects were fjrescnt. 
Conceptual tempo was found to hoorthoflonal to intelligencei 

An Analysis of Aptrtude as a Prediator of Achievament 
in an Individtjalized Mode of Instruction 

DONALD CAMPLiii, Bucknell University, MAURiCi KALIN, 
West V'/jInia University, and ROGERS McAVQY, West 
Virginia University 

This study questidns the traditional relationship between aptitude 
and aehieviment in an individualiied mode of instruction. Measures 
were taken on time in Instruction, gain scores from pre- to posl'tests, 
and score on the American College Test Battery on 120 & in an open 
learning center. An individual izefj mode of instruction was used with 
printed and mediated materials. An analysis of these data indicated that 
timB was a more significant prediction of gain than aptitude, As & 
spent more time in this program, their gain scores inci^eased. These 
results conflict with the literature on aptitude and achievement. 

An Analysis of Pirsonality Variablei 
in Indjvlduil Mod^of Instruction 

ROGERS McAVOY, West Virginia Unlveriity, = , , 

MAURICE KALlN, West Virginia Unlvirsity 

This study is based on the mastery liarning model that assumes that 
an aptitude for learning a task Is the amount of time Ss need to reach 
©"iterion. In a, self-instructional mode, pirsonality factors were found to 
be mere significant and account for more variation than did scholastic 
aptitude. Significant differences In time were found between higfi and 
low & on the 16PF, Ss dif fared on four basic personality character- 
istics. 

The Effaat of Individual Goal-Setting Confereneis 
on Achievement, Attitude, and Locus of Control 

JOHN P, GAA, Unlveriity of North Carolina 

The study Investigated the effect of wiekly goal setting conferencii 
on the aehiivement, attitude and locui of control Qrientatfon of high 
school students* Subjects were blocked on sex and previous achievement 
and assigned to one of three treatment groups-, the goal setting group 
which received weekly individual goal setting cdnferencei; the con- 
ference group whieh rieejved weikly individual conferences, but set no 
goals; and the control group which received no eonftrtncii, but 
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receiveti iho sami? iivGlass insiruciion, Annlyscg of the duta showpd that 
thyfloal softing group hnd sig lif icanily hlghoi iicliicvGfiidni, srgnrf icnni ly 
moro posilive nttitudgs towfirds class, nnd i\ sigfiif Icanily more inteinni 
locus of eentroL 



26,07 ACHIEVING SITUATIONAL TEACHING OF 
THiORiTIC Kl\)OWLiDGEi PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS (B) 

Vl/hit Types of Field Based Learning iKpiriences do 
Pre service Teacheri Select? 

HENRY P. COLi, Univorsfiy of Kentucky 

Reievarit early field exper ienceg are widely proposed for pre^scrvine 
teachors as the means for appllcanon of theories learned in educotion 
edursos. This study provides informntton about the range and variety of 
sireer related field eJ^perienceS ongaged in by p reiser vico teachers In a 
wido range of regional instituiJons and schOQls as part of their early 
course work in oduCitioiial psychology, sociology and philosophy. The 
utiliiy of various typos of early field OKperiencis and iho itudint*i 
prefcroiiL'e for these are related to measurod altitudes and traits such as 
degree of personal dogrnatism, conceptuoMzaiton of the nature of 
knowledge, academic achievement and degree of child Cdnteredness, r 

Vl/hit Vilid Differences in Appropriate and Preferred 
, Field ixperienccsfor Pfi-Service Teachefs Can Be Inferred? 

DAISIIEL S, ARfyOLD, University of Kentueky, 

This paper reviews the research relating to tiacher personality, needs 
structures and values, and from that review drawi inferences relative to 
the types of prafessign^related, field^based e?cperiences various pre- 
service teachers might be expected to prefer, profit from maximally, 
and need at a given point In their professionai and perional growth. The 
intent of the paper is to provide Iniighi IntQ the opfimaf aislgnment 
and iliction of various kinds of teacher preparation students to 
field-based experiince so that miKimum applicative and interpretive use 
of theoretic knowledge oeeurs. 

Personality, Value Structure, and Preference 
for Field Activities Among Pre-Servlce Teachers 

DAVID L. LARIMORE and EDGAR L. SAGAN, 
University of Kentucky 

Dimensions of personality and value structure were related to 
preferences for field activities among pre-service teachers. These 
dimensions indJuded authorltarianlim, traditjonalism of educational = 
views, progresiivism of educational views, child centeredness, institLh 
lional centeredness, situatlonil knovyledge or practical wisdom in 
teaching, and beliefs about the nature of knowledge, leirni^rg, the 
leirner, and the function of the ichoot. The teaching-related activities 
were those encountered in lelf-silected field experiences of students in 
an experience-based eKperimental teacher education program, the data 
indicate that students with more progressive attltud'is tend to ekhibit a 
wider range of invofvimint, ipend more time, and perform better on 
iituational knowledge tests. 

Alternative Strateglssfor Pre Servico Eduction Progrims 
RjCHARD t, LaSRECQUE, University of KeMtuck*/ 

This paper conceptualizes a pre-service tiacher education program 
that provides for and justifies a wide range o' field experiences in which 
the needs of pre-servici tiachers and the human development needs 
that exist in the surrounding community nre simultaniouily met. It is 
shown why the community rather thar* the schoois per se should 



b'jcome iho contpyuiilistic lianiOwQi k.lor "dusicinriuj ttJiichHi ndiiftnion 
programs, RefurtHim? rs nicidi? m apprnprjnitj nioihoiiolouiPtH .JpFftiiirhi's 
for undersiandinq and intervunincj into cultur.il ^ysiniTi?,^ as woll ns \o 
rolated value-conflint niiri value nnnlysin fcfctorfi in sncinl sysiom 
intervention. 

How Can Pre-Sirvice Education Programs Involving 
Career Related Field Experiences Be E\m|uated? 

WILLIAM J. BRAMBLE, UnivursMy of KLMiiucky 

Methodological proGQduujs are posed for ihn ii'valuation of inlrodue- 
tory education courses incoiporaiing anciliiiry freld yxperienc»?H, One 
key question has to do with how the rolevanca of various ty|)t'S ilhd 
varieties of field experiences cari hr; evaluated from ihe siandpoint of: 
(1) their contribution to the professionHl devoloprrienl of liie pre- 
service teachrjr, and (2) their contribution of neoded services and 
activities pur formed by pro^servico teachers within sponsormg field 
based agencies. Ex^hiation will be viewed as a decision making prncess 
dGpendDni ut^on multiple sources of Infofination from within anfj 
outside the system under study. Formative and summaiive forms of 
evaluation will be discussed, 

26.08 EVALUATION BV OSSfRVATION TICHNIQUES {Cj 

The Differentiated Child Behavior Ofaservaftonal System 

SYLVIA ROSS and HERiiRT ZIMILIES. 
Bank Street Collego of Education 

Tiie Differentiated Child Behavior (DCB) Observational System has 
a two-fold purpose; first, it provides a description and analysis of 
F^tterns of classroom Interactions In educational programs and program 
impact On children's functioning; and second^ It provides feedback to 
iupervlsory staff so that analyiis of programs contributes to implemen- 
tation of the in-service, teacher training program. Findings In initial 
studies Indicate the instruments are sensitive and appropriate to open as 
iABil as traditional claisrooms. Data has revealed significant differencei 
among groups in predicted directions, and findings seem to pinpoint 
factors contributing to these differences. 

Use of Qbiervational Data for Farmatlve Iraiuatlon 
of in Itistructlorial H^odel 

MARGARiT C. WAISJG, University of PIttsbLirgh 

This paper describes a study investigating the characteristics of 
teacher behavior und^r two different instructional managemtnt rhDdBis 
and their differential effects on students under an individualized early 
learning program. The study Investigated the effectiveness and 
feasibiiity of using observational techniques In classroom settings to 
obtain information about U'Sdim learning processes and 5ut comes 
necessary for implementing an adaptive early education model. Obser- 
\^tiOnal data, records of student progress in the curricula, and leeerds 
of student leirning t^tMties were collected systematically in tjrder to 
chiracterlzfa the claisra >m bihaviors of %iiMmet% and teschefs. 

Observation is a Tool for f \rdluatmn of jmplemrntatlon 

GAEA LiiNHARDT, Univirsity of Pittsbyrg" 

Tliis paper repofts results of an evaluation instrument and a training 
program for its use, impliasis is on the utility of the instrument in 
developing classroom d&eriptlons which provide feedback for tiacher 
trainers and curriculum devolopeps, Tlie study sought to identify 
teacher behiviors which are easily iflorUified by nonspecialist observeri. 
and which are ilgnificant in ifirms of an individuilized instructional 
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model. Ohsnrvai ions 'were madu in 30 classrooms in fiya different 
geographical regions. Discussion of tfie obiervation instrument it 
esntered around the following: (1) feedback about areas of concsrn for 
teanhois In itatf responsible for teacfiir training (2) iv^luatiori 
■ informaiiOii Oii implementaiion of tfie instrycijonal modeli (3) prO' 
vidiny empirical I da til foi comparing differunces betyveen classrooms, 

A Devilqpmentel Study of Group Formation in Children 

MURRAY S. EDELMAN and DONALD OMARK, 
UfU^rsily q! Chicago 

This study of children's group forniation employs Piaget*s cognitive- 
devolopmenial theorv along with ethological conc§:3ts and mtthods 
usud in the naturalistic Study of the socia) behavior of snimils. It 
reprosonts the fir^t application of ethological ideas to a study of the 
child's concBptipn of his social world, and focules on his conceptions of 
thy donninanee relations vvithin thg classjand tha effact his perceptions 
of others have on tils behavior wfign interaetlng with classmitei, 
Subjects were BOO pubfie school -children, aged three to nine. 
Preliminary results seern to indfcate thi usifulness of integrating 
Piaget's work in development with ethological ideas of adaptation. 

Student Learning Aetivities under an Individuiliied 
Instruotional Model 

JOSEPH SHIIVIRON, University of Pittsburgh 

This study inveillggted the effectivtness of an obiervatlonal 
technique developed to study eharacterisiia of the Individually 
Prescribed Instruction Program (IP I), and the eKtent to which IPI 
adapts to Individual student diffirences. Jubjects for the study were 
students from a second grade IPI clasiroom of an Inner-city public 
ilementary school, The results of the study have been analyzid in terrns 
of the following four basic topics; (1) the distribution of student time 
spent in different types of activitiei- (2) the liquential effects of the 
different activities, (3) frequenGy and duration of activities, and {4) 
qyalitsf ive ^%p§c*% of the activities. 



28.03 STUDINT MOTIVES, ATTITUDES Aiyo ACHIIVEIWiNT 
(Gj 

The iff act of Sooiel end Cognitive Interaction 
Stritegies on Children's Motivation to Achiive in SchoQl 

R0BER1' G. KOEP, University of Oregon 

The purpose of this itudy was to ditermini whither achievement 
motivation can be taught by either of two approaches common to the 
kindergarten. After being pre-teited for motivational levels, subjects 
were randomly placed in thrae groups! (1) co;y/7/f/V^-^direct teaching of 
components designed to enhance motivation, (2) Sr5c/a/=social irster^ 
action within self-selected activities, (3) Coofm/^-contlnuatlon of 
regular activities. These represenatatlve groups consisted of H2 kinder- 
garten Children. Significant nrowth in motlvatjonal level gccurred in 
both cognitive and social groups as compared \r/iih ths control group 
(.05 level). Incorporation of moiivaiionil sequences into kindergarten 
curricula appears advisable. 

The Relationship of AGhievsment and Attitudis Towards 
Mathematics In the llemintary Schooh A Longitudlnil Study 

IAN BEATT|i,JOHN DEICHMANIVJ, and 
ERNiCT LEWIS, Southern Illinois Univifsiiy 

The purpose of this itudy was to investigate changes in attitude 
towards mathematics over time and their relationship to selected other 



variables {IQ, mathematins achievement, readMiq achievement, and 
kB^), Scores were obtained by an adaptation of the S.M.S.G. altitude 
scale and threugh rRgularly sefteduled standardized tests on the uniiro 
population (n = 150) of one grade in a small scliool system, Scorus were 
obtained each year for three consecutive years= All data has been 
(sllected, and prolini nary analysis of ilie fit^t two yeaisdaiH iiidicates 
that the variables investigated are helpful in predicting attitudes to a 
greater oKtent than has been found gGnerally. ' 

Factori Affecting Student Acceptance or neliGtiori 
of a Foreign Language Learning Prografn 

CLARE BURSTALL, National Foundation for iriucational 
Research, England, 

A longitudinal study of deirirminants of student accepiatice or 
rejection of a foreign-language learning program hai been undertaken 
within the framework of a ten -year program of research into the 
teaching of French at elementary level, Analysis of classroom observa- 
tion, interview and questionnaire data, indicates that factors deter* 
mining student acceptance or rejection include: student's sex, locio- 
economic status, employment expectations, attitude towards and 
oontaci with foreign peoples, parents' and taaehers' attitudes and 
expectations, student's pirctptlon of the ''good'* leacher'i character- 
istics, maturatignal factors, characteristics of the instructional materials 
and their mode of presentation, and structural aspects of the learning 
siiuatidn. 

The InteractiDn of Divergence and Convergence of Students 
and Teichers with Personality and Instructional Variables 
Affecting Educational Outcomes 

DAVID ZUSSiViAN and CHARLES E, PASCAL, 
McGill University 

The purpose of this study was to explnre the relationship between 
oonvergent-dlvergont abilities of students and a number of relevant 
clasiroom varipbles. A sample of 525 tenth- and llih grade high sciiool 
students was testid for convergent and divergent abilities. In addition, 
measuremints of classroom climate and levels of scholastic aGhievemeni 
for each student in each of his subject areas were obtained, Teachers 
administered the convergent-divergent tests and made behavioral 
judgm^jnti of each of their studento along ii number of dimensions. 
Risults suggest that teachers tend *o rate iJivergent students differently 
than convergent students as a function o;' heir own cognitive style. 

Relationships Between Anxiety and Curiosity Processes 
In Complix Learning Situations: A Replication Study 

DARLENE L. HEINRICH and DUNCAN N, HANSEN, 
Florida State University 

An Optimal Degree of Arousal Model was used to investigate the 
refations'iips between annlety anri curiosity and their impact on 
learning materials differrng in livil of fntrinsic interest. Resulti 
Supported predictions that; 1) inverse relationships existed between 
sfeites of anKiety and curiosity, 2) curiosity and an?ciety levels fluctuate 
over tim^, and 3) curiosity and anniety levels vary as a function of the 
matr^ria! being learned. Students high in state anKjety while learning had 
lower levels of performance on module and posttests. 



26JD COMPUTER APPLICATIONS IN INSTRUCTION (C) 

Design of an Educational Environment with a 
Computer-Controlled Organ 

DAVID ASHTON, University of Utah 

A divelopmental project was undertaken in 1971 to design a 
responsive environment for music education allowing free exploration, 



fofifJteck, and friiQ manipiilation. The envirohrncnl conilstod of a 
oompurer.contfoHGri. electronic concirT orpn; a graphics sco^. and a 
romputer inrminaL The computer allowoci many operations such as 
transposition, synthesis, ond music udiling. The graphics scope gave 
visuiii feedljack of anaiy^od music displayed in grafahical form. 
ObSRrvmlons wrTG mndo Of 13 subjocts cirrsnged in various groups agdd 
four to 12 years, Rusults of the project weru discussed in termi of the 
environmental leoming model and its implications for music education. 

The Design of Student-Controlled CAI Courses 

RALPH GRUBS, IBM and Columbia University 
BRUCE L. HICKS, University of INinQis. and 
PAULA L. KATZ, Hofsira Univursiiy 

Ttiis session reviowid and summarized for thti jnstructionQl designGr 
those critical concerns relating to the issue of eonirol in computer^ 
assisted instructional (CAI) progroms. Three design languogoi weri 
proposed to describo the requisite variety of control patterns, the 
structure of the CQUrie, and the changes nicessary to modify thi course 
and/or the creation of now programs, A unique intaractive approaeh 
was also proposed for the rationalization and analysis of course flow 
decisions. Trends and bBnefits found in the application of these 
techniques to the design of CAI courses werR also summarized. 



The Concept of InstrtutionaljWemories for Courses 

ERNST Z. ROTHKOPF, Bell Telephone Laboratsries. 
inc. Murray HilL New Jersey ' 

An institutional memory for courses is a school reeord^keeping 
systern with iciontifle and applied uses. The lystem eontinuouily 
ofgpnj^es and aGCumulates Infotmation about (1) student character^ 
isiics, (2) mstructronol transactions, (3) student performance, and (4) 
pail lraimng consumption of course^releted skills. The ricordi arr 
stored in rhe schoors eemputir In a form that allows convenient 
interrogation of the momory. The memory Is disigned to foster the 
development of Instructional science and to aid in iducational 
e^pirimentation. It is also useful in (1) maintenance pnd improvement 
of course quality, (2) impirical determination of the uiofulnesB of 
oQurse objectives, and (3) a social tool for changing schooling 
procedures. 

The Course Wlaintenance Systim! An Ixampli 
of a Computer'Baied Course Wlemory 

MARTIN E. SMITH, Bell Laboriiorjes 

A computer-based system of course documentation has been 
developed for a technical school In an industrial setting. Called a course 
maintenance system. It continuously collects, stores retrieves and 
iummarizes data about itudent characteristics, instructional content 
student achievement, instructional objectives and transfer of training' 
Daia are presented on request to instructors and administrators |,i 
standardized printouts. These printouts are characieriied by detailed 
labeling, frequenr use of interpretive notes, and "starring- points of 
special interest. The CMS has been used to introduce instructional 
innovations, assess instructiona! quality, and investigate relevance of 
coursG objeci Ives to job demands. 



A new form of the Purdue Elementary Pfohlem Sqlving Invfrntory 
which pieients real-life problem situations aR thfeo=dimensional models 
is described and developmental data is presented. Second and fouith 
graders in an advantagid and a dlSridvantagod school were given eiihoi 
the model version or thf? orininal slide version of thu I nvtmiofy The 
model version was found to he aruntemally consistent, equiviilent form 
of the original Inventory. The KR^20 for iho comb.fied sample was .64 
for both the model and the slide vdfH.ons. Also, a coefficient of 
equivalencf for students taking both forms of the Inventorv was ,73. 

Abiilti'es .VIeiiufed by the Purdue i Igmentary 
Problem SoMf^ Inventory 

STUART M. SPEEDIE, JOHN C. HOUTZ. SUSAN RINOENBACH 
and JOHN F. FE LDHUSEN, Purdug University 

The purpos?^ of the present invistigation was to factor'analyzo the 
results of the administration of the Purdue Elementary Problem Solving 
Inventory to 301 second<ifadors. The Inventory was designod to assess 
twelve diitinet skills invoKid In human problem solving. Tetrachonc 
intercorrelatlons were generated from the Item scores and a principal 
axis factor solution with varimaK and then obliquo rotations was 
computed. B\x psychological.'y mterpreiable factors emerged 
accounting for approjcimately 32 percent of the total variance. These' 
SIX factors correspohded to six of .the hypothesised twelvr^ skills 
involved in the test. Items representative of these factors appeared to 
oisess the ability to sense that a problem exists, define the problem 
specifically, notice ditaili, see implications, make remote associations, 
and select the best solution to a problem. 

Problem Solving Ability of Disadvantaged Children 
Under Four Te^ IVlDdes 

JOHN C. HOUTZ, SUSAN RINGENBACH. BARBARA LEWIS and 
JOHN FiLDHUSEN, Purdue University 

Four forms of a problem solving inventory were administered to 
410 sicond^and fourth^raders fromdlffirent ethnieand SQcio-economic 
backgrounds. Each form presented the same riaMife problem sltua- 
tions, but mad? use of different modes of item representation. One 
form made us^ of 3^D models of the problem situations; one form used 
slides of dra^A^ings of the iituatlons; a third form used only the drawinQS 
printed in an answer booklet; and the fourth form used only alNverbal 
descriptions of the situations. The hypothesis tested wis that Ss from 
lower ses backgrounds would perform best on the model form because 
of a greater reliance on inactive or ^^rancrete" modes of thought. 
Significant SES differences were obtained on all but the slide form^ 
These results tend to support research that audio^visual aids of 
"intermediate" stimulus loads produce most effective learning. 



26.13 PURDUE PROBLIIV! SOLVING TEST{D) 

Divelopment of a Prohlim Solving invintory Involving 
Thrie dlminslonal Models of Problem Situations 

SUSAN RINGENBACH, JOHN C. H0UT2, BARlARA LEWIS and 
JOHN FELDHUSEN, Purdue UnLversity 



An Abstract Test of Problim^dlving Ability 

BARBARA LEWIS, JOHN HOUTZ, SUSAN RINGENBACH and 
JOHN FiLDHUSEN, Purdue University 

This paper describes and evaluates a new abstract form of the 
Purdue Elementary Problem^Solving InveMtory. The new test parallels a 
fhortened form of the original Inventory, but presents problems 
verbally, rather than through slides. Both forms were given to 
advantaged and disadvanraged secondhand fourth graders. For the total 
sample, the slide version has a KR^20 of .64 and the abstract version 
J2. Test^retesi reliabilities of .69 and .70 were obtained for advantaged 
students on the slide and on the abstract form, respectively. The new 
test seems promising from the standpoint of roliability combined with 
ease of administration. 
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26.14 SILECTED PAPiRS II (D) 

Student Memberihip Rilations In the Classroom Group 

MAFrriN FELSEAj mifi ARTHUR BLUMBiRG. 

Th<? Huvfilofimofii a( iin insifunieni to meHsuie the ty|)e and strength 
of tho niliU iof^sh!f3 which n stuch^ni has with his pQers in the classroom 
groiip situation is do'^jCrihod. j.'iy Jnckson (1959) riijvnio(3ecj the 
eoncnptuHl fromowork for thn scalu, ancJ iryolod veif iou§ tyfjos of group 
rTiomheirship othfir ihnn lurrnnl memburship. Withrn ihH conceptual 
frnmowork, two dnTinnsiong, Attiijutinn ind Accoptancn, are amployed 
wMhin n LusNinmn fjhnsn f>pncfiv Thii fosulinru sciiIg (PGRS) qI 17 itenns 
wriH validatucJ throuflh suvernl studies, A study was conductnd 
o.stahlish thn rRliahiliiy of the instrument. 

The Use of Multiple IVIatriK Sampling and the Pearson 
Type I Curve to ApprOKimate Norms Dlitributlons of 
Standardized Achjovament Tests 

DALE C. BRANDirvlBERG, University of Illinois and 
ROBERT A. FORSYTH, Uniyorsity of Iowa 

Multiple mairiK sampling (fi/lMS) procGdures were utilized to 
dtitui rninn tho iiGCOBSary parametors of 3 Piarson Type I curve* 
Empinca! norms diiiribu! Ions were approximated by both thr Type I 
nipdel and thg nugativs hypprgpomeiric model. Four existing ITED 
norms distributions, two subtests and two gradas, wire approJ^imeted 
by tho MMS proeeriures* Two sampling deilgris for oach tiSt^rado 
eombination were studied. Cumparison gf approximatigns obtained for 
thd Typo I cLirve arid the negativi hypirgeomeiric eurvt supported the 
usti of the Type I curve for determining test score distributions of large 
populaiionti. 

Research in Retrospect: Implications for the Future 

JAMES \N. TRENTf JAMES W. KEESLING, 
ALFRED C. MARCUS and CLARE ROSE, 
University of Cairfornle, Los Angeles 

The Analvtrcal Review Project, eonductid by UCLA's Centei' for 
the Study of Evaluation under the iyipicis of thf? U,S, Office of 
Education, evaluated 20 major longitudinal itudiii of the impact of 
schools and colleges on students' cognitive, personal, and vocational 
development. Thii project included a critical appraisil of the 
methodology used in each study as well ai the studiis' findings. The 
ronvergence and divergence of findings are reported together with 
underlying methodological problimiand recommended methodologicai 
proeedures for survey research partfeulariy as they pertain to enhanced 
understanding of the relationihip between student development and the 
educationel proeeis* 

Educational Research and the Quality of Health Care: 
A Symbiotic Relationship 

JACK i. THOMSON, The Midical College of Wiieonsin 

IndicSi for quality of health e^re were diveloped for manigement of 
iolected patient problerns In a hospital setting. Analysis of physician 
staff members' f^tterns of patient managiment with reipeet to these 
Indices led to individual iied iducational effort for each physician staff 
mtmber. One year liter, physlclani' patterns of patient management 
had changed, and valujs of the indices for the hospital showed 
quantifiable improvBment in the quality and efficiency of care. An 
iducational researcher Gollaborated with a physician to Interpret data 
and fprmulati reiearghabli qutstions. The collaboration ouggists an 
important role for an educitional resiarchir in thi diyelopment and 
implimentation of criteria for quality of health cire. 



Riiearch Design in the Arts: Syggistod 
Approaches and an Illustration 

ELIZABETH A. N ICOL, Stnnfard Univnf sify 

A f{?it/areh design wh.osu prociidures liia drawn fioni ai>sihfjfic 
thijorifjs may providu an approprinni aiul rowarding approach for stiidicjs 
in art and litfirary fiducyition, As an liURirotion, a stutfy hasuci on a 
theory of liturary criticism is prfjsuniyd. It is n descripiion of studnnt 
rusponso to narrntlvR luchnicjuns in fiction of high quality, li acceptod 
tho view that the ultimate in iifurHry rnspgnsn is appro hCMision of ihfi 
OiOfinic form of a work, and tliat sonsitfvUy to authors* tQehniquufj «s a 
iieeiissary prorequisite. Objoctivn instrumonis succossfully obtamed 
dnsnrlpiivfi rintn on student rosponsu which wfjre annly^«d and nvaluatod 
using published critic|UOS, 



26.15 NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS: CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THIORIES OF IDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION (A) 

Searching for Models of CommunKy Influence in Sohoofs: 
An iKamination of Public and Private Schools 

DAVID O, PORTER, Depiirtment Of Health, Education and Welfaro 
and the University of California, Riverside and 
TEDDIE WOOD, UnivcrsiTV of California, Ri\^rsido 

The authors, sensing a grave lack of confidence in many large public 
school systemi, have choien in this paper to concentrate on community 
Influince on schools, Tiiey (1) iJ?plored tho differences in the 
mnsumer'SUppiier relationihip in the public and private sectors, (2) 
argued that new models for involving the public in the decision! and 
operations of the professionals must be found in order to provide the 
kind Of educational services that will more nearly satisfy the public, and 
(3) presentid models of community influence obtained from looking at 
private religious schools, private secular schools, and public sohools, 
where a close connection exists between payment (consumers) and 
service {supplieri) resulting in a greatir choice in the types of schools 
parent! want as opposed to the forcing of a single school Fystem upon 
the commynity. 

Financial Condition of Non public Schools; 
Implicatians for Public Policy 

OTTO F. KRAUSHAAR, Harvard University 

This paper updatei and develops further dat" and analyses presented 
in American No n Public Schools, It presents a broad picture of the 
diversity in private schooli, characterizes the chief differences between 
pri^te and public schools, and summarlies the role of the private 
schoei In the American educational system. The most recent financial 
information on non-public schools, and the consequences for these 
schools and for American public life should they not be aided are 
described. In compariion to tfie pluralistic, state-iupported school 
lystims of other countries, the piper predicts some of the impacts of 
state support to private education. Data were collected by nationwide 
questionnaire and extensive Interviewing of the spectrum of partici- 
pants=parents, teachers, and students^in the prisate schools. 

The Politici of Alter native Models to the Public School System 

JULIA VITULLO'M ARTliM, University of Chicago end 
THOM AS W, VITULLO^MARTIW. Univ. of Calif,, Rivtrside 

Despiti the recent resurgence of academic interest in non-public 
schools, we continue to be relatiVily ignorint of the political and social 
rompoiition of these schools. Our recent study of the Chicago and Los 
Angeles Citholic school lystims sought to redress this Ignorance. Thi 



study was dividQd into ihreu wcx\Qm. Th. Um secnnn gothorod and 
nnaly/ed school data from c«ntral {diocesan) ^ouree^, ihus providing i 
stanst.eai description of the subsystom m ^ whole. The lecond secnon 
described mid analyzyd iho internal poiiiical strjniure of ench suh- 
iystym. The third sociion surwftynd and aiiJily.Bd pmtini.I moMv^imn 
wrlh ihy follow.ng question at the basis of th* survey, why do paront. 
rn.iially send and ultimmely ma.niain ihe.r children In nonpublic 
schools? 

Organiiational Survival: 

A CompiratlvB Case Study of Seven American 

BRUCE S. COOPER, University of Pennsylvania 

This paper contribures to xhmnm of Drganizational survival by 
mmparmg the "clinical cb,o hlstorle.- of levcn representat.^ free 
schools. Of th«SG, four have failed and threq continue. Though they 
present an .deology which i§ anti^organizatjonal in their attempts to 
humanize education and pais en libdriirian values free schools 
nonetheless confront the problems which any organisation ancdunterr^ 
chivfly, they. face the protalem of survlvaL The study show^ that 
survival dgponds upon (1) accommodatrng to social and palitrcal 
demands hy society, (2) building on oroanizaifonai itrueture buriau^ 
^tmng, (3) recruiting and suppo-^ting staff. (4) agreeing on goali and 
ib] adapting to changing exmnal and internal situaiions. 



26,16 RELIABILITY INVESTIGATIONS (D) 

An Assessment of the Kuder^RiGhardson Formula (20) ^sliab 
Estimate for A/Ioderatily Speeded Tests . 

FRANCES SWINEFORD, Educational Testing Service 

Risuiti obtained by the Kuder-Rid^ardion formula (20) adapted for 
use With R.KW scoring are compaifd with three other reiiabiliiy 
formulas. Based on parallel tests administered at the .ame sitting thi 
KR (20) estimates are compared with aliernate^form corrtlationi and 
with odd^even correlations adiusted by the Spear man^Brown prophecy 
formula. Comparisons art also made lietween KR (20) eitimates and 
alternatMorm correlations obtained f jr testi administired after inten 
vds of six to ten months. All the results justify the use of the 
Kuder-Richardson procedure with tests that show no more than 
nriederate speededness, 

Corrfidence Interval Istlmatlon of KR.g^ 
Same Monta Carlo Results 

GARRETT MANDEVI LLE, Univemiy of South Carolina 

The suggeition is madt that no matter what information is available 
on the reliability of meiiurimenti used in an experiment that it be 
supponed by internal consistency reliability eitimates derived from the 
data Itself, Furthermore, aisuming a minipulated Independent variable 
these estimates should be obtiined for each e^perlmintal group and 
smce sample sizes will often be modest, conffdenci rntervali thouid be 
provided in addition to point estimates. In this study the propirties of 
the usual ANOVA based estimation prucidure were inveitigated for 
test! wh.ch varied in length, item difficulty diitribution and hem 
interdependency. The samplt slie was taken to be 30. The results 
indicate that in niany praqtial situations, the ANOVA procedures 
pro vide adequate estimation of the true KR-20. 

_ ! _ ■ 

Four Indices for Invistigating Inter-Observar 
Accuracy of Observational Initrurnents 
WILLIAM W, SWAN, Rutland Center 

Four Indices for inveitlgating fnter^obierver accuricy in obstrva^ 
tional initrurnents (comingancy eoefffdiint, Scott's Bernstejn'i 



coafficient, and percent agreoment) nre reviuweri coneemimi ihvu 
fl^sumpMoni, formulation, ond iahln^ indicanng numnncnl funcnciMinq 
Thrt?i? of thn fou^ Indices (occluding thH CQnt.ngDncy coufKemni) nm 
comparud by compuiinn each for four smn of oh^rfvanonni dnta. h 
found mat Byinstesn's coorficiont hnd. tht? highest meriinn and ihp 
imnllest rnnge, pmcdnt agreomont the second hiphesi modian nnd ihe 
.eeond smallnst range, and Scott^s pi the lowe^ medinn nnd the Inrgp^i 
rangii. |i ,s hoped thai authors wril employ this informm.on in iliDrr 
practical apphemion and interpretatisn of iIwhq indices. 

The Effect of Selected Poor 
Item-Writing Practices on Test 
Drfficutty, Reliability and Validity: 
A Replication 

CYNTHIA BOARD and DOUGLAS R, WHITNEY. 
University of Iowa 

Violations of four selected principles of w.innr, muli.plo choice 
Items were introduced into an undergraduate religion course mid^term 
eKammation. Interaction effecis between the poor practices and course 
achievement occurred for 1 of the 4 practices. Two other flaws 
evidenced mam effncts (made the tests more diffrcult). KR, values 
were lower for the lists containing the flawed items than "for die 
good" versions of the items in all four comparisons. Concurrent 
validity (correlation of experimental test scores with the corresponding 
midterm of identical content) was lower in all four ca^^s 



28.17 MEASUREMENT: VALIDATION OF TiSTS 



(D) 



Convirgent Validity of the IPAl Children's Personality 
QuBstionnalre and Teachers* Ratings of the Adjustment of Elementary 
SchOQl Chjldren ^ 

ELISi E. LESSING, MARK L OBERLANDER and 
LINDA BARBinA, Institute for Juvenile Research 

The IPAT Children's Personality Quesiioniwie was administered to 
two samples of white, middle class, suburban school children Both 
amples were divided into well adjustid and maladiusted subgroups on 
the basis of teacher ratings, The CPQ Neuroticiim score correctly 
Classified 68% and 78% of the pupils, while Lorge-Thorndike IQ score 
wrectly classified 73% and 68% In the two samples. Teacher ratings of 
pupils' maladjustmint was found to correlate more hlnhly with the 
pupils^ IQ srores than with their scorei on CPQ Neuroticism 
Implications conrarning the conitruct validity of teacher ratings of 
sdjuitment and the validity of the CPQ are discussed. 

Equivalent Villdity of a Completely Computeriied MMPii 

HAROLD F/O^NilL, JR.. The University of Texas at Austin 
ROBERT E, LUSHENi, Veterans Administration Hospital 
Minneapolis, and THOMAS DUNN, University of Tolido 

Slmy^thrie female coljege students were tegtid in a counterbalanced 
design with eomputirlzed MMPI and group booklet mode of 
administration. State anxiety was miasured bifore and after eich 
testing session. The computer^basid MMPI scale scores were shown to 
ffirrelate as high with the booklet administration scores as norrelatiom 
reportid for comparisons bitwien booklet and card form adminlstra^ 
.tions or booklet^booklit adminiitrations. When compared to the 
booklet version, the computer mode initially produced relati^mly high 
state anxiety levels. By the end of the test, however, no difference in 
state anmety levels between the two modes of admmlstrition was 
found. 
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A Study of the Validity of Serf^Reported 
and Observid Acadertiic Growth 

JOHN T. POHLMANN and DONALD L. BB3GS, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 

The relationship betwden galf-repoftod and observed academic 
growth wos examined. Measures 6f self 'reported end abservud growth 
were obtained in three domains of pcademic bfifiavior: limple cognitive, 
romplox cognitive, and affoctivs. The lubjecis were 142 graduate 
itudents enrolled in ihree differint siatisticfll methods courses. The 
rosults indicated thai self-reported growth was most directly related to 
growth in attitudes toward the subject matter of a course. Self-reported 
and observed measures of cognitive growtfi were found to be 
independent. 

The Intirnal Construct Viildhy of the 

Ross f ducatlonil Phljosophlral Invintory (REPD 

MAURICE W VILLANO, The University of Connecticut 

The purpose of this itudy was to construct-sralidate thse REPI. The 
judgmental data of 25 content specialists were ixamined. The risponsa 
data of 4l6 itudents were Item analyzed and submitted to prmcipal 
components analyses with orthogonal and oblique rotations. The items 
were generally representative of the content universe and 50 items 
.Qptimaily discriiriinatfid among the subjects. Both the RiPl difiiied and 
factor derived scalfi wtr? rei!abl@i Uncorrelated factors Identified the 
underlying philosophieal dimensions, but could not be cpmbineri to fit 
the item grouping assumption of the BiPL A substantial amount of 
tost variance was explained and faster invarianre was dimdnstraied. 
Evidence pointed to the internal validity of the Instrymint, 

Comparative Validation of a Direct and an Indirect 
Measure of AcademlE Self-Gonfidence 

EDWARD A. KIRBY and JACK H. HILLER, 
Southern Illinois University- Carbondale 

Predict ivi validities were comparatively evaluated for a direct 
(SCAAS) and an indirect (ISCS) meaiure of academic self-cohfldence. 
Both Instruments significantly predicted a variety of criteria for 
ninth-grade males (N^55), Predictions for females {NM4) weri 
generally lower than for males, and the IndireGt measure was ineffec- 
tivBi The two measures were found to share roughtly 36% common 
variance, attenuated to 77% for males and 58% for females, The direet 
measure generally predleted better than the Indirect measure on 
standardized abMity testSi These results reversed those found using, 
colleflG males, but sorresponded to results for cellegi females. 



26.18 MAIiyE ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS (D. .SYMPOSIUM) 

CARIVIEN J. FINLEY, American Initltutes for Research, Organizir 

The National Assessment of Edueatlonil Progriss has bein in 
ekibtence for over srvin years and has been actively collecting data 
since 1969-70. The continuance of this national research project is 
dependent upon its usefulness to a number of different audiences^ One 
very important audience consists of state departments of eduratlon. 
With interist in state assessment or testing programs at an all time high, 
many states are considering whether or not the National Assessment 
model snd/or materiali are useful to them. 

The state of Maine last year chose to conduct a needi assessment 
patterned after National Asiessment and used mater iaN releasid by 
NAEP, In doing so* they facgd and made decisions regarding exercises, 
iampling, administration, scoring, analysis and reporting. This 



ivmpoiium relates ihi problenis and tnumphs Gneountered by the siatp 
of Maine in attempting to implemint the NAEP model. 

Specifically, appro^imaiGly 2,000 1 T-yoar olds were adniinrsiered 
NAEP Writing and Cittzenshrp exercises. Whilti Maine contradiod for the 
proft^ssional services of ajenGies difjicMy in vol v«id in pioviding services 
to NAEP, they jntroduced several modifications to the NAEP model in 
the Interests of economy: 

1 :. Students wore tostid in groups only. Some of tho exernrses which 
wore originally administered by individual interview woru 
rewritten to group format, 

2. State Department personnel were u^ed to do the aciLial 
administrations instead of the usual paid and trained 
administrators used by NAiP. 

3. Out=of-school l7^year*oids were excluded from the population, 
thus eliminating the nodd for costly door^to^dour searching (oi 
this group. 

The fc'cal point of the symposium will be upon the methods used in 
Maine, how they duplicited the NAEP model, how they differed, and 
the pros and cons of introducing variations into ilic niodeh In acldition, 
seme of the results will be presented and discussed. 

Instrument Design and the Analysis Plan. J, P. Bailey. J!., Research 
Triangle Institute, The student instrument, consisting of 23 Citizenship, 
7 Writing and 23 pupil background Information questions, Is discussed 
with emphaiis on the role of both Maine State Uepariment of 
Education perionnel and AIR/RTI program dsi^lgners. The Prlncipars 
Quei.'iQnnalre, consisting of eight questions, Is examined to show how 
It supplemented Department information on the sampled schools. The 
anaUsis plan is described, eipecially as to how it was decided upon In a 
colldboraiive effort to make NAEP national and rigional comparisons, 
pupil backgrdund/response comparisons, and analysesMeading to state 
poliey questions. 

Scoring of Open-Ended NAEP Exorcises, Louise Diana, Westing- 
house Loa'^ning Corporation. Hand scoring of open-ended exercises on a 
large scale creates special problems. The basic consideraiio'is which 
muit be met in soaring NAEP exerciser are examined and related' 
specifically to the Maine study, The procedures which were used to 
train personnel for this task are discussed. Problems encouritered in the 
actual scoring are used as examples to guide future work of this type. 
The guidillnes, procedures, and problems In holistic scoring of an essay 
question are presented, discussed, and analyzed in detail. 

The NAiP Sample Design, Data Collictlon Plan, and Data Anaiyiis 
Proeeduris, David L. Bayless, Research Triangle Institute, Tho steps 
used In planning and designing the NAEP sample are described, and the 
procedures used to collect the assessment data presented. The statistical 
procedures used to analyze the weighted survey data are outlined. The 
important intefrilatlonships between the instrument, scoring, sample 
design, data collection, data analysis and Indepfindent componunts of 
the assessment are stressed. 

Interpretation and Dissemination for the State of Maine. Edward 
Hinkley, Maine State Department of iducotlon (MS DEI. The pro^ 
cedures whereby the statistical narrative report of the Maine 
Aisessment Project was translated and Intgrprettid into termi meaning- 
fui to the various interest groups within the state so that appropriate 
actioMi could be taken are discussed. Specific results and ensuing 
planned programmatic changes, as well as unforeseen happenings, are 
used as examples of how the NAEP model was applied in Maine and 
how it could be used In other states. 



2120 VIOLENT TEENAGE GANGS IN URBAN SCHOOL (A) 

Attitudes of Mali Gang Members Related to 
Innovative Iducation 

ROiiRT C. HUTCHINS, The Pi-nnsylvaniaStaii University 
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This Study mvostiflorid attitude* of known melo gang mpmbers 
toward MMl.Mtion aganeies • of our .ocimy, Tho invostiBHtmn 
e.an^n.d who.her an innoMtivO high school Brogrom such a, tha 
Philadolphlfl Parkway School can be effeetive in changing known male 
fl/ing mnmhfirs- attitudes toward eduemion, ,he fam.ly, govOrnmant. and 
tnn self. This good's semantic difforential scale was administered to 200 
known male gang membdrs, iO of whom were students at the Parkway 
wchODl. Thdy were asked to judge seven concepts against a 12 .cale 
bi=polar differential. Findings indicate that an inn.-«vative high school 
program can he eflMtivo in clianginB known male flang members' 



making process. Particular omph«si, w« placod on observation of 
leadership "hard core" momberihip of the ganfl. appioximmely 17 
youth,, A discriptive analysis of this important infliio„cB ,n u,lv,n 
education ,s given, and operational eoliclusions are made hi.wrt on daw 
analysis. 



Violant Gang Mimhership and Nuclear md 
Companionship Family Structures 

DONALD D. WARNER, The Pennsylvania State University 

Utilifmg participan|.oijserver methodoloov, the role that the nuclear 
and companionship family structures play in violent gang membership 
was observed and studied. Data were collected for one year Hypotheses 
were developed that account for the data, A framework, including the 
concepts of uncertainty absorption, rank and status hierarchy and 
accommondation, was constructed. The framework and data show that 
farTi.iv m.eraction patterns have a real effect on the gang participants of 
ifie mate child. Further, the companionship family, a phenomenon '.cl 
iincomrtion in the Inner city, appears to play a significant role in tl ,s 
relationship 

A Model for Constructive Influence on Gang Behovlor 

BiRNARD GARBER, The Pennsylvania State University 

Through the use of participant observer methodology the re- 
searcher gathered data on gangs and the influence of outside 'adults as 
models and influencers of change upon urban flangs and their teenage 
members. Two gangs were observed for six months following an 
informal seven-year period of interaction. In addition, official records 
were examined where useful. A model for effective change emerges 
frorri data related to the entry and role of adults and their effectiveness 
as change agents upo n t he violent behavior of teenaje gangs. 

Evolutic.i in Patterns of Territoriality 
and Leadersliiii in Philadelphia Gangs 

MARTIN RYDER and IVIARGARiT A. RAMSEY, 
Tile Pennsylvania State Unisrersity 

llacism and other anti-black eonc«pts encourage the need for the 
protective orBani.ation which is referr^H to as a Bang. From the very 
beginnmg, the philosophical thread that governed the activities of the 
gang was control of its socio-spatial realm. This study, using historical 
and anthropological. methodoloflies, studies this socio-spatial concept 
and develops a model of the inner workings of the y/olen, gang 
operation. It points to the operation and reasons for gang activities and 
Offers options to school officlans for understnndinB these activities and 
conducting education in inner cities. ' " 

The Interaction Pattirns arid Normative Structure of a 
Violent Jut«nilB Gang and Its Relationship to School 
Achievement and Attendance in an Inner City 

NATHANIEL KING, The Pe insylvanw State University 

This research investigated the structure and normative patterns of a 
violent gang, Participant-observer methodology was used to collect the 
data. School records and newspaper accounts were also utilized The 
study centered on a violent male gang, 13.19 years of age operating in 
•he ,nn^ clly. their interaction and normative patterns and decision^ 



AMn ^^-'■°™E'^TS IN MASTERV LEARNING 

AND ITS IVIiASUREIVIENT (C, SYMPOSIUM) 

WARREN G, FIIMDLEY, University of Georgi.3,DRGANIZER 



Mastery learning has b«n the sub|ect of basic theoretical comnbu. 

aloom B^"L,"f ^-^"'^^^ °' -^'V e.per,n^n 
(Bloory, Block). It IS appropriate to review and evaluate second- 
pener tion variations on the originol theme, as well as criticisms oTt i 
model in practical operation. 

John B, Carroll, Educational Testing Service, will review pertinent 
research evidence on the importance of time in his original n4del an 

learning generally, in school and out. He will evaluate challenges o 
H, besic concept of time as a factor m his "Model of School Lear,?,T«, ° 
w.h particular reference to aptitude as a measure of individual 
differences in rates of learning, the relation of time allowed to degree o 
mamrv. and the importance of time in the measurement of m^te^y 

VV^ George Gaines, Louisiana State University at New Orleans will 
d.,cribe^and evaluate studies of the interactions within the C.;rron 

of qu,,lity of instruction and ability to understand instruction In 
anthropology units and other topics and subjects from ele,^,^,^,,; 
^hool Htrouyh college level,. He will attempt a synthesis in^ 'g 
Where the expectations of the model are supported and where no 1 vd 
crucial studies needed to settle moot points 

straps""!" ""'^""^ °' ^'^"^^fl"' ^«P0^' Hndings on 

strategies ho has encountered and developed in culturally dili;Ven, 
situation, with particular reference to international extension of Ti e 
conr^pt. Different national perceptions of the goals of schoolii^ and 
ss ormal provision, for education present special problems, especialij 
m the measurement and evaluation of outcomes. Alfecive 
»™nces of different mastery learning strategies will rece... special 

Jam^ H. Block. University of California at Santa Barbara will 
protect his 1971 published summary of research on mastery learn" 
op,c by topic: aptitude and rat, o, learning, ability to Lderstand 
m truction, quahty of instruction, perseverance time as a varial^e n 
a taining, affective consequences of school learning. He will stre^ 
studies Of mastery learning in public school situations involving 
vanouily disad^ntaged individuals; mentally handicapped, emotionallj 
disturbed, culturally deprived. , - unanaiiy 

John R. Hills, Florida State University, will describe his use of 
programmed arrangements in a course in tests and measurr-ments 
required of all undergraduate students in preservice teacher training n 
Wrticular. he will describe simplified concepts as they permit under- 
standmg Of oasic relations, statistical and otherwise. In his program 
over 90% o, the.e Students attain a mastery tailored to correfpond ^' 
preservice needs end capabilities in test, and measurements, rathlr than 
more general or advanced mastery appropriate after Initial experience in 
an ongoing leaching situation. c m 

Warren G. Findley, University o( GtorgiB, will discuss his model for 
teaching descriptive and inferential statistic, to predoctoral graduate 
students in a college of education. He will report the results in highly 
improved ma,tery on „andard measure, from use of parallel form, of 
midterm and final examinations to show gain, from small study groups ' 
tutoring and review ,es,ions. He will describe individual difference, in 
improving mastery under the generally powerful motivation to improve 
mastery uf statistics as a basic tool of doctoral research. Data over five 
cycles of the two-course .sequence not only show more than 80% 
gaining from the reexamination. pnvilBge. but al,o shr^w a steady 
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increase in proportion attaining A-level mastery, from below 40% to 
appro jci ma tuly iO%, 



participants, techniques for adapt jng to individuai differences will be 
treiited/ 



26.22 THE PLEISTOCENE EPOCH OF EXPERIMENTAL 
RtSEARCH AND DEVILOPMENT TRAINING MODELS 
(CSVMPOSIUM) 

EVA BAKcR and RICHARD A. McCANN, 
Univeisitv of Cili'fornin, Uni Angiles, Organisers 

The objoctive of the symposium is to present and evaluate o renge of 
tVaining models of potential utility in the tranimission of resesrch and 
developmont ikilli to the educational eommunity. The symposium 
presenters represent ageneiei with strong eommitmgnti to research and 
development training. Because^ each training venture has a relatively 
short history, it ^hould be mstructive to contrast the instf uctional 
design alternatives, training settings target populations, goals and 
outcomes of each. 

"A New Model for Training Evaluntors" will be presented by Darrell 
K. Root and Daniol L. Siufflebeam, Ohio State University, The main 
features of a new model for training evaluators will be described. Those 
features are: (1 ) an operationally defined constituency in the form of a 
national cnnsortium of educational agencies that employ evaluation 
personnel; (2) a research- and evaluation-based universe of evaluation 
competencies that undergirds all facets of the program; (3) a recruit- 
ment, selection, and placement system related directly to the resources 
and needs of the consortium; (4) an advisement and Student evaluation 
system that relates student k no wl edge and skills to the univerie of 
evaluation competencies; and (5) instructional units encompassing field- 
and university-based study that are modular and based directly on the 
evaluation competency universe. Results of operations will be de- 
scribed. The model is being developed by a consortium of agencies 
based at the Ohio State University Evaluation Center and is funded 
through the OSi Research Foundation by the Research Training 
Branchy National Center for Educational Research and Development. 

Bala H. Banathy, Far West Laboratory for iducational Resiarch and 
" Development/ will present a paper entitled "The Far West RiiD 
Training Consortium," The Far West Consortium Is In its second year of 
operaiion In designing and developing systems for the training of 
educational R8<D personnel through pre^professlonal, entry-profesfional 
and advanced graduate programs. This presentation will report on three 
key dimensions; (1) the end of 1972 state of development of the 
various systems of the Consortium with special emphasis on the training 
development, evaluation, and Internship systems; (2) a reasssiiment and 
revis on of the original design. In view of data which have emerged from 
devetopmental and, Implementation efforts (particular attantlon will be 
given to an analysis of constraints); (3) prograrn needs and their 
priorities *.vlthin the context of a long range programmatic effort. 
Among other lisuis, special consldiratlori will be given to (11 
dissemination and utilization, (2) long term continuing education, and 
(31 short term training programi, 

iva L. Baker, University of California, Los Angeies, will ipeak on 
'The Practlcum; A Departure In Development Training." An experi- 
ment in training, the UCLA Practicum, constitutes a new response to 
gfowing training needs in research and development* The practicum Is 
focused on producing a replieable structure for instructional develop- 
ment training. This requires that materials and procedures used by 
trainees, grodunti level trainers, faculty and administrative staff, be 
documented and revised until desired competency levels are obtained. 
Data from the first series of field tests will be reported, and analyiei 
coniering on the effeetlvoneis and practicality of the diagnostic 
procodures, simulations and task sequence will bo diseribed, A critical 
feature of the practicum Is that talks are practiced in the context of 
real instructional developmont tasks. Because training Is to be eon- 
ducted for regular university studonts as well as university extenilon 



27,01 EDUCATIDNAL INNOVATION (G) 

Citizen Pertici|#ation in Edu^tional Innovationt 
A ConceptuBl Model 

PAUL R. DOMMERIVIUTH, RONALD E. HULL, 
THOMAS PiTRli and DAN BAUMAN, S.U,N.Y at Fredonio 

This paper traces the development of a commynity^wide planning 
council in the innovative attempts of a rural prototyt:?e school system In 
upstate New York. The goal is to fit the specific stagus of development 
into a larger, sociol^tGal frame of reference. At stake are theoretical 
issues which bear directly on such focal community mutters as citizen 
control of community affairs, and the operation of power structures in 
community life. Sociologically, these Issues may be compared With such 
areas as health and mental health programs, ecological programs and the 
setting of priorities in numerous related community areas, 

The Process of Educatlonel Chenge at theSchaol Level 

MlCHAiU FULLAN, and GLENN iASTABROOK, 
Ontario Institute for Studies in fducailon 

This papor is based on a large-scale survey research proiect of parunts, 
studenti, teaehers, and principals in 46 Ontario elemontary and 
secondary schools concerning the school's approach to educational 
change. The principal hypothesis explored the relationships between 
organizational patterns and the change process. Data was gathered by 
means of questionnaires on the adoption of specific Innovations, 
reports of the adoption process and various aspects of the decision- 
making, communication^ and support structures focusing on the role of 
the users (parents, teachers, students) In the process of change. Several 
ways in which the data will be fed back to the sample schools for the 
purpose of working with them to derive implications of the findings for 
their own situation are discussed. 

Organizational Feedbaok as a Faotor of EduoatfQnal Change: 
An AppliQition of Open Syitams ThiOfy 

MARK HANSON, University of California, Riverside 

This study was conducted within the conceptual framework of open 
systems theory. If Is a report on the effectiveness of the feedback process 
of the high school as a mechanism of educational change. The feedback 
process serves as the sensing device which rtporis to the decision- 
making center of the ichool regarding the needs of the "market" as well 
as the accreditation given to its product by the market. Without 
internal feedback, an organization operates in the dark with respect to 
the needs of the outside world and tends to asiociate change with doing 
better what It Is currently doing. The study concluded that the school 
districts examined paid scant attention to obtaining ejiternal feedback. 
Their decision-making centers were, therefore, relatively Isolated from 
the Institutions which they depend upon and which depend upon them. 

Two Dimeniions of Sohool Autonomy as DBtirmlnanti 
of School Output Emphails 

ROLAND J, LIlBiRT, Florida State University 

It is often assum^ that ichooli attain maximum aeademic and 
professional quality if they have subiianiial agtonomy from other public 
bodies. This paper presents a macro»lev8l lest of this proposition, using 
comparative state-wide data for all public K'12 schools In the 
contiguous United Statis. Two dimensloni of autonomy aro idontifiod, 
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indicating both local and non=locsl penetration by ej?ternal agencies or 
publics. Ai prqdicied. school sysifims thai are auionomous on eflhir 
dimrjnsisn have higher levels Of student achiDvement and staff profis- 
Sionaji^aiion. A third porformance variable, nQn-curricular community 
publiy serivce programming, is positively affected oy the local penetra^ 
lion dimension. 

Change in Liberal Arts CDflegei 
towards a Typology of Innovations 

CHiRYL ANN OHACINCH, Catonsville Community College 

The purpose of this study was to idintify measurable characteriities 
of innovations in higher education and to examine the utility of these 
charaeteristics In distinguishing among innovationi, Judgn were aiked 
to rate 30 innovations on the degree of pOiiession of 16 tdentified 
eharacteriiiics. From previous research, aMte of adoption wis 
ealculaied for each innovatipn. An analysis^tf variance showed that 
three independent Characteristics individually %counted for a signifi^ 
cant amount of variation in rates of adoption. Regresiion analysis 
indicated that eight charaGteristics e?<plalned 77.08% of variation in 
rates of adoption, Pereeptions of the characteristics of innovations do 
affect adoption rates. 



27.02 TRiiypS IN READABILITY RESIARCH (C, SYIVIPOSIUIVI) 

ALAN H; ROBINSON, Hofstri University. Organizer r 

The objectives of this symposium are (1) to inform AiRA members 
of some currant trends in readability research based on psycholinguistic 
insights and a generative^transformationai model of ingllih grammar, 
(2) to question investigators involved in this research in order to seek 
out alternative approaches to measuring the syntactic complexity of 
school wxn, and 13) to hear discussion and suggestions about 
the practical application of the alternative approaches for assessing 
predicting, and controlling the readability levels of instructional 
materials. These objectives will be of particular Interest to researeheri 
and curriculum developers, as well as publishers and writers of 
instructional materials, if individualization of Instruction is to become 
viable. Four alterrrative approaches to readability meaiuremint will be 
included in this symposium^ 

"Lexical Redundancy Factors Influencing Readability-' will be 
discussed by Oliver Patterson, Chy College of the City University of 
New York. Recent research In readability has made use of the doze 
deletion procedure to determine the cohwehensibility of written 
lextual materials. Readability researchers, who have sought to deter^ 
mine the stylistic factors that contribute to cloie fill-ins, have primarily 
iKamined vocabulary and sentence complexity, Intrasentence factors, 
as well as lexical redundancy, have received little attention because 
many have viewed the sentence as the highest unit of possible analysis^ 
When lexical redundancy and intrasentenee factors are also considered 
determinants of a passage's readability, the validity of our current 
formulas may be greatly increased. Diversity of language, diversity of 
particular lexical classes, naturalness of language, and the luhiect matter 
of passages, are important factors. 

"Using Students' Oral Reading Responsis to Revise Text for Lowei 
Readability" will be discussed by Daniel R, Hittleman, Queens College 
of the City University of New York. High school subject matter texts 
can be revised to an easier level of readability by using as a basis the 
oral reading responses of a randomly selected portion of the student 
population for whom the texts are intendod. The oral reading analysis 
con be made by meaiis of nn instrument which Indicatei whether tho 
apparent reading errors are caused by the readers' risponsBi to 
grammatical or semantic language features rather than the readers' 
incorrect analysis of only the phonome/graphemQ relationshipi in 
words, The use of this psycholinguistic technique gives evidence of the 



phrasus, ientencBs, and paragraph^ that need revision, and an evaluation 
of the collected data indicates ' that these revisions may make the 
passages more readable than the original passages. Authors and 
publishers can use this ''field lesiing" procedure to locate and eliminate 
syntactically and semantiealiy confusing segments or the text prior to 
publication, which will allow low and average ability readers to decode 
meaning more easily. 

"Using Students* Writing Patterns to Repattern Reading Materiar* is 
the titje of the paper being presented by Fillmore K. Peltf, New York 
City Public Schools. Current regearch points to a devolopmental 
continuum of syntactic maiurfty In the learner. The research quantifies 
the type and number of transformations uied at various stages of 
syntactic development. The transformations used in reading material 
constitute a significant factor in comprehension. The learner's ''produc^ 
tiwe level" fn his own writing may be the best "receptive lever* to be 
included in his reading material; This developmental continuum of 
syntactic maturity has been virtually ignored in current m-.ithodology 
concerning the teaching of reading. Mounting concern, particularly at 
the secondary level, with the reader's inability to deal with the many 
concepts presented in reading material underscores the need for the 
direct and developmental training of the reader as he is asked to deal 
with increasing numbers of transformations. It points, too, to the 
necessity for preparing materials which control the nurriber of 
transformations to be read at independent and instructional reading 
levels. 

^^Measurind Syntactic Complexity: A Formula" will be discyssed by 
Alvin Granowsky, Research for Better Schools, Inc, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. This presentation will cover theoretical and experimental 
findings underlying the development of a new formula for measuring 
the syntactic complexity of reading materials for primary grade 
students. The need for the control of syntax used in primary grade 
reading materials, and findings concerning the language production of ' 
children and Its direction toward maturity will be discussed. Findings 
concerning the actual potential of transformational grammar theory in 
designating syntactic complexity will be examined, as well as the 
following criteria ultimately used to develop the syntactic formula; 
frequency of use In the language of children, research evidence, 
transformational grammar theory, and a Jexical count measure. An 
experimental study validating the syntactic formula in predicting the 
complexity of two reading passages for children in grades two, three, 
and four will be Included, Potential uses of the formula, as well as areas 
of needed research, will be discussed. 



27M STRUCTURAL VARIAILIS THAT ACCOUNT FOR 
THi DjIFFICULTY LiVEL OF WORD PROBLEM EXERCISiS 
liy MATHEMATICS IC, SYIVIPOSIUIVI) 

MAX Ji RMAN, The Pennsylvania State University, Organiser 

One direction being taken by those interested in doing research in 
problem solving Is to examine 'the variables In the structure of the 
statement of the problem Itself, A basic assumption of this approach is 
that until the structural variables which account for a significant 
amount of the observed probability, |n word problem exercises, have 
tBon tdentified and well defined, attempts to design programs to teach 
students how to solve problems will falter. The studies reported in this 
symposium were done with students ranging from grade 4 to college 
level. The structural variables examined range from stmpio recall to 
s^riables which attempted to measure syntactic complexity of the 
sentence structure of ,^he problem statements themselves. Throughout 
tho studiol tfiere Is a remarkable consistency in the set of general 
structural variables which do account for relative difficulty In word 
problems for students of different ages, iventuatly teachers and 
curriculum writers may be able to use these variibles to prepare vyord 
problem exerclsis of a predicted love! of difficulty. 
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"Linguistic Varidblii in Virbai Ariihmeiic Problimi-* will be 
presented by Ed Beardslee, State College, Penniylvinii. in this iludy, 
12 linguistic variables which were found to bi rejated to the iinguistic 
ability of a iiuden! and lo the rated quality of hii written diicoune 
were used to analyze yerbar arithmetic problems^ Three forms of a 
verbal problem sut In vvhieh the number ef the words in the problem 
statements were systematicolly varied were administered to clasies of 
students in Grades Using regrission analyiii, those variables were 
identified that accounted for a significant amount of the observid 
variance in the error rate. 

Blair Cook, Pennsylvania State UnivDriiiy, will speak on "Arith« 
metic* L inguistie, and Algebra ie Structural Variables that Contribute to 
Problem Solving Difficulty of Word Prdblems in Algebra,*' The study 
qt!empted to identify and define structural variableE that seem to 
account for a slgnifiGant amourit of the voriance in the observed 
probabiriiy correct for a set of elementary work problems in beginning 
algebra sfslved by college studentSi Researchers have been moderately 
successful in identifying variables such as the number of arithrnetic 
operatigns, and the order of arithimelic Operations, which account for 
a significant amQunt of the variance In the observed probability correct 
of word problems for elernenlary grade students. 

These same variables were tested in the present study with 
additional variables such as the number of words and the numbif of 
sentences in the problem, and algebraic variables Such at the numbir of 
sign changes on a number or variable. The arithmitie, linguistic, and 
algebraic variables were defined and then used in a stepwise linear 
fegression modeL 

^'Predicting the Relative Difficulty of Problem Solving Exercises in 
Arithmetic" i§ the topic chosen by Man E. Jerman, Penniylvania State 
Univorsity, The results of a series of studies, using linear regression 
models, eeem to indicate that a small, but manageable ^et of variable!, 
which strongly influence the difficulty of verbal problems, have been 
defined in such a way as to purbue a test of their adequacy by using 
them in preparing exercises of a specified level of difficuity prior to 
their sqiution by students. 

The objective of this study was to test these variables by preparing 
sets 'of verbal problerti solving exereises having a predieied level of 
difficulty, in terms of (a predicted probability correct, and to compare 
the pfidicted level of difficulty with the actual porformarice of students 
in public school classrooms. A basic assumption of this approach is that 
the structure of the arithmetic problenfi itself, to a large meaiure, 
determines its difficulty leveL The study attampted to shed light on 
ways to control the relative difficulty of verbal problem-sQlving 
exercises in arithmetic, grades 4^9, 

Max Jermen and Sanford Mirman, Pennsylvania State University, 
will present "Structural Variables in Problem Solving Exercises Soived 
by Pfospective ElemBnlary Sshooi Teachers," Three seelions of a 
methods course for perspective elementary school mathematics teachers 
were given a set of word problem exercises under different timed 
conditions: 20 minutes, one hour, and no time limh, 

The present study attempted to determine If the inme set of 
variables which were found to contributo to the relative difficulty of 
pioblom solving ijKercises in Jerman's (1971) itudy using studenle In 
grades 4-9 would also account for a slgniflcont amount of the variance 
in the relative difficulty of verbal problems for perspective elementary 
teachers. In addition, the order of entry of the variablus in the stepwise 
linoar regrBssion was examined to attempt to isolate the effect of 
differuni time limits. 

Angolo SogalUi, Golden West CollegLv will spoak on "Structural Vori^ 
ables in Problem Solving E>sercises Solved by Junior College Students," 
Thf purpose of . this study was to Identify itriictLiral variables in 
aritimietic word problems that predict prob'em solving difficulty for 
junior gollngfi students, The follovvlng ciuostions were considerod; (1} In 
vwhat nrfJftr or importpnccj do the variablos aecount for v^oid problttrn 
solving, difficulty for junior collega students? (2) Into how many 
suhst^ts can the original sot of variables be broken down so that all 



elfiments of a given sublet tend to measuru the same itryciure? (3) Does 
'tht Qrd§f of ippearanee of the ^riables tha,t explained problem solving 
diffi^^Hty for iijcth^raders <LQftus, 1970) differ from that of iynior 
college studenti? (4) Which variables play the most imporiani role for a 
selected subset of problems? (B) Does the order of importance of the 
^riables differ for selected subciFsups of the sample? (6) What Mneor 
combmation of the original variables is maximally correlated with 
what linear combination of \^riabiis conjectured to measure problem 
solving difficulty? (7) Based on multivariate analysis, predict the 
Success or failure of any new problem. 



2?,Q6 CONCEPTUAL APPROACHES TO CURRICULUIVl 
OeSIGN AND EVALUATION (B) 

iVIodil for thi Evaluatloti of an Innovative Program 
for Aisisslng and Instructing Four^and Fivi-Vtir^Old 
Children 

GLIVi C, BEATTlii La Porte Community School Corporation 

This model is deilgned to engage in formative evaluation and. after 
the improvements in the program have been made, engage in summative 
evaluation. It will assess the development in the cognitive, affective, and 
psycho-motor domains of four-and-five^year-old children. The data 
Collected fforn these domains will be analysed and the results used in 
designing an instructional program. The educational importance of this 
nnodel is that it is described in terms of parents, teachers, and pupil 
judgments and also in the dBvelopmental growth of the student in the 
cognitive, affective, and psycho^motor dornaini. 

A Study of the Effects of Curriculum 
Engineering Systems 

GEORGi A, BiAUCHAMP, Norlhwestern Univeriity 

An investigation of the effects'" of the insiallation of curriculum 
engineering systems in two Illinois school districts is described. 
Treatment effects were the organised procedures for curriculum 
planhing and implemeritatjon functions, the specific actions taken by 
teacher personnel in" execution of the procedures, and leadership 
actions, Tftatmints In the two school districts varied. Specific 
objectives were to observe the effects of the treatments upon: (1) 
genital teacher aititudis^ (2) attitudeg of teachers toward paiticipation 
in a curriculum system, and (3) actual behaviors of teachers as 
participants in curriculum functions. Analysis of two year^* data is 
discussed in light of the longitudinal design of the study* 

Curriculum Evaluation and Literary Grttiaism: 
The EKplioition of an Analogy 

EDWARD -r, KELLY, Syracuse University 

This St lidy sought to discover the extent of the parallel between the 
processes pf cutrisulum evaluation and literary eriticism in order to 
clarify th/i evaluation process. A consider at Ion of both iiteratures 
confirmee! the presence of the analogy and allovved the developniont of 
a concep/i of desdriptlvo validity as woll as the Iduntificntion of three 
difforenf typos of descriptivQ data, in addition, a process of judgmont 
and just .^icatign was presented and a coneopt of publicly rousonably 
iudgmof,.t developed. Lastly, si^c traditional literary devices wert? 
introduced and their analogies In curriculum oj«plained and eHompiifiod, 

itther/Atiti Not Ellthflr/Or ^ 

LOUISE L. TYLIR and M, FRANCiS KLilN, U.C.L.A. 

The Tyler-KlGiii Concoptual System synthosi^es some aspect of tho 
Work of various eurrlculum workers as vvcll as placoii curriculum in n 
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sdcial^political eomexi, it has been dovejoped to further pmductivB 
dialogui rather than rheiQrical ej^changes between various ideological 
positions. The work of such perioni as Biilack, iisner, Goodlad, 
Huebner, Krathyvohl/ MacDonild, Pspham and Tyler ire discuised and 
incorporated in an expanded system for eurrrculum decislDn-making, 
Five source? from the soeial-polltrGil context affeating curriculum 
decision=making are identified. This conceptual lysfgm should providi 
direction for productir research into curriculum. 



27.01 USiS OF THE COPING ANALYSIS SCHIDULE FOR 
IDUGATIONAL SETTINGS (CASIS) IN RESIARCH AND 
TEACHIRTRAINING (C, SYMPOSIUM) 

ROBiRT L. SPAULDING, CaliforniaStati Unlvirsiiy, 
San Jose, Organizer 

The Copfny Anaiym Schedule far EdumionBl Smting$ (CASiS) has 
been under divelopment os on iniirument to mcaiure overt behavior of 
children and young adults in ichool settings since 1961. It has 
undergone a series of field tests and been revised many timii to make it 
useful in educational research and teacher education. During the past 
seven years a number of validity studies have been eompleted indJt is 
now possible to report to the resMruh community the varioui wayi in 
which the CASES Instrument has been found uiifuN 

The purpose of the symposium Is to present four types of uses in 
^N\^m it has been iffectivily employed and provide a forum for sharing 
information about reliability, validity, training of data collectori, 
calculation of various bihavioral coeffleiehts from r&w frequencies] 
development of classroom treatments based on CASES categories, and 
recent developments of mairijc analysis uiing CASES and xh^Spauidiny 
Teacher Activity Rating Schfidui9 (STARS) in combination, 

imphasls of the symposium is on the recently developed CASES 
Coefficients, haied on combinationi of categories, which have been 
found tocorrejate lignif icantly with academic achievement, imphasii is 
also placed on teacher education, pre-iirvici and m-igrvlei. Various 
techniques used in teaching the six suggested CASES treatment 
schedules will be diseuiied. The n\x treatments deiigned which are using 
CASES categories are based on an aptitude by treatment interaction 
(ATI) assumption. Construct validation studies of the CASiS treats 
ments will be discussed. A third emphasis is on the use of CASES ai a 
dependent variable in measuring teacher ^nd counselor effectiveness. 
Implicationi regardiny accountability and teacher tenure will be 
discussed, 

Artis J. Paimo will descriho his use of CASES ai a dependent 
measure in an experimental itudy of four approaehis to counseling 
parents and children, Mary Papageorgiou wilLpreient results using 
CASES in a five year lengitudihal compensatory education program. 
CASiS was used as a set of behavioral obiectiveo in teacher training and 
as a measure of the effectiveness of the e.^perimental treatment 
schedules daveloped in the project, 

Marilyn Thursby has been working with the School ioard of 
Alachua County, Florida, to provide Improved methods of in-iervicB 
teacher education. She will report on itudies of fiodback of CASES 
data to teachers is a technique of improving teaching effectiveness. 
Rebecca Mines diid Brenda Fikei have been involved in pilot studies 
using CASES and STARS in combination. They will report on 
techniquei used in evaluation of Head Start Training and in inwvice 
tiacher training at the junior high school level. Robert L, Spaulding will 
discuss recent developments in classroom trantactional analysis using 
treatments based on si>€ mMtr ces of CASES and'STARS categories. 

Barak RQienbi.lnR of Ihu Uni»;drsity of IMInois at Urbanq and Harold 
Morino of the Whitman F-hool District of Mt. View, California, will 
discuss the impiicynons of the studies rfporteri for teachor education 
and rosearch on leacher n'fectivenqss. 



27,09 TEACHiR#UP!L BEHAVIOR IN THI 
CLASSROOM SITTINO fB) 

Oiminslons of Reading Bihavior among CDmpetint Fifth Gradire 

EDMUND H. HENDERSON, University of Virginia, 
and BARBARA H, LONG, Gouchir College 

Reading behavior of 123 achliving fifth gradirs of both se>ces was 
aisessed using standardized tests, libriry ricords, self-riports, and time 
diaries. Thise data along with mBpsures of self-other orieniation. 
attitude, SiS, Intelligence, and time spem at various activities were 
submitted to a factor analysis. Seven factors emerged: (1) *^test 
cofflpetence," (2) '^self-other distanci/' (3) ^biological sex." (4) 
^■quantity and variety of reading/* (5) "avid reader who conforms/* (6) 
"fondnesi for reading with independence/' (7) **middleclass attach^, 
ment to parents/' |t was concludtd that patterns of indipendeni 
reading as well as interest in reading Involve different life styresindafi 
relatively independent of list compettnci. 



TeaGher Verbal Behavior and ClassfDOm Social Structura 

FRANCES M. DAILY, Univeriity of Dayton, and 
JAMiS A. PHILLIPS, JR., Xent State Univirsity 

The riSiarch analyzed fyndamental "differences in classroom social 
structures ai a function of teaching behavior. The problem was: (1) to 
devisa a descriptive and quantitative measure of structural differences, 
and i2) to examine how structural differences are related to teaching 
behavior. Based en coneeptiral deveiopments In classroom soclomeirics, 
an index of nentrality^Diffuseness was constructed to diffeFentlaie 
between social networks on ii continuum, Flanderi Interaction Analysis 
data from 18 teachers wms correlated with C^D Indices dirrved from 
sociometric data of their 576 pupils. Significant multiple fs ranged 
betwien J1 and J6 for 11 socioquestions and 10 Flanders categories. 



Pidapglcil Framis and TiaGhmg ProQiis: 

A Report frotn an Emplrioai CufrlGulum Project 

ULF LUNDGREN, University of Gotiborg 

The paper is a summary of a long-range project. Teaching process 
data was eollicted on two liveli. On one level it was colftcted as 
e>^tensive data with the lesson as the anaiytloal unit. On the other level, 
it was collictid based on the single utterance within the lesson. The 
results indicate that the teaching pattern can be explained by the 
steering funetien of the pedagogical frames (objtctives, dais composi- 
tion, time at disposition). The frames form the grammar of the 
classroom language as well as the pedagogical roles of the students. The 
theoretical explanation ii formed in respect to curriculum theory and 
theory on teaching. 



27.10 ADAPTING INSTRUCTION TO INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFiRENCES (C) 

A GomijariiOii between Initructioiial Styles for Firit Graders 

ifiTTYE L. JiNNlNGS, Michigan State University 

In this study, first^gradBrs were aiilgned to one of five initructlonil 
types based on their pefformanee on the lllinoii Test for Psycho^ 
linguistic Abilities, I nsfrutitional itrotegits were devised to toaeh 2B 
reading oblectives in each of the five instructional types. Experimental 
children wire Instructed according to assigned type and their achieve^ 
ment was eempared. to a matchBd group that was instructed in a 
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traditjonai minnof. There were signlficanr differences beiwGMn the 
groupi favoring the idea of matching children 10 instructional style. 

Sitting Struoture, Invoivement, and Oevelopmental 
Status m Learner: E'^ments of the Problem of the Match 

JOSEPH C. GRANNIS, MICHAEL B, GREENE, 

FAY LOGAN, and JOSEPH B. ROBERTS, TeichRrs 

College, Columbia University 

In order to iiudy the appropriaiiriess of different structured 
elasiroom ieithigi for children'i learning and development, CCEP has 
CQnitructid IRIS (InvQlv^ment Ratings in Setiingsl and PR IN (the 
Pupil Ro'e interview), IRIS, a seven dimensiorial scale of affectivlty by 
nDn-verbil indicei, has boin employid in two classroomb for each of 
thrte Follow Through progfims, PR IN, which codes both the deveiop- 
mental stage end the letting content of children'i iniirview reiponses. 
has been used to study 480 children from these some FqIIqw Through 
and from eompiriion programs. Reiults will be interpreted in a 
framevvork of questions about the match between a child's effective 
environment and his developmental status as a learner. 

The Influence of Chojce on the Acquiittion and Retention 
of Learning Materlali hi Different Modes of Initrugtlon 

MAURiCi KALIN and 

ROGERS McAVOY, West Virglnia'Unlversliy 

The purpose of this'Study was to investigate the strategy of allowing 
a student to choose the sensory channel in whtch he Itorns most 
efficiently and to determine if his Choice, resulted in ihcreaied learning 
ratii. The data IndlcBte the follovvingr (1) that a student has a 
pruferenGe for learning In a sensory input channel, (2) that a student 
knows in which sinsory channel he learns most ifficiintly.. and (3) that 
allowing a studenf to learn in the linsory channel in which he thinks he 
learni most efficiently results in slgnlftcantly higher learning rates than 
In channels unlike his choice. 

An Analysis of Learning ifflEienoy by Mode of 
Instruction when Related to Reading Speed and 
Comprehension 

WiLLiAM DOROZINiKl, ROGERS McAVQY, 
MAURICi KALIN, West Virginia Unlverstty 

Learning efficiency may be expressed as a ratio between gain scores 
dividid by time in instruction* In an open learning center efficiency can 
be determined and related to other learner variables, Forty^lght aollege 
sophomores were stratified fay high-low reading scores on the Davis 
Riiading TisL Thiy wire expoiid to three modes of Instruetlon In ihrei 
differint units. High readers had a higher learning efficiiney in the 
reading mode and i lower efficiency In the auditory mode. Slow readers 
were just the reverse. In an auditory modej high readers spent more 
time, had less gain, and lower retention. 

Changes in Hirst-Qrade Aohiavement and the Predictive 
Validity of I.Q, Scores as a Function of an Adaptivi 
initructionai Envlronmint 

JiROMi ROSNf R, L,R,D.C„ University of Pittsburgh 

Changes and innovations have been introducfld into the primary- 
grade Instrgctjqnal program of a dovelapmental ichool periodically o\mr 
thi past five years. The perva"«ive purpose of these modiflcitlons has 
baen to define the eleminti of an adaptive instructional system whirein 
the individual diffirences of the learners are a critieal variable. The 



instructional mnovsiioni are descrrbedj and data are presented to show 
significant gains in firsiijrade achievnmeni thai canr.ot bfi ejiplnlned by 
LQ, scores but* rather, appeor to bi directly releted to the extent to 
which an adaptive mode of instruction hos been achievBd. 



27.12 THE NAiraNAL TEST^EQUATING STUDY IN 
RIADING (D, SYMPOSIUM) 

CHARLES HAMMER, U. S. Office of Education, Chairman 

Origins and Historical Antecedents. Richard M. Jaeger. University of 
South Florida. The idea of ec|uating achiovement tests iind general 
ability tests is not now. Edward Cureton first called for such a study In 
1940, in a paper presentid before the Confurgnce of Stale Tfesting 
Leaders. The American Educational Publishnr*s Inititute has hod a 
committee on test iquoting for over 20 years. Despite this early intereti 
in an equating study, the ineeniive was not sufficient to produce action. 
In 19S8, the U,S. Office of Education faced a need for comparable 
achievement test information on a nationilly'representative sample of 
elementary school children. A test-equating study seemed the only 
viable option. Since seven achiev'^ment tests account for over 95% of 
the achievement Information collected in the nation's schools. It was 
realiied that CDnveriion of available data to ,a common score scale 
would provide the roquired generalizahiltty. The design of the current 
study was formulatid In 1970, and thii Educational Testing Servieo was 
awarded a coniradt to cC^nduct the study in 1971* 

, Deiign of the Siudy, Williom H. Angoff, EducatiOfial Testing 
Service. The National Test-iquoting Study in Reading was separated 
into two principal parts. One part involved the equating of each of 
seven tests to each of the others. The other part involved the 
preparation of norms for the test designated as the "anahori'' Once \hn 
diitributions of scores for the norms population were developed in 
terms of the anchor test, the equating risults wire to b§ used to 
transmute the icores on the scale of that test to the scales of eaeh of 
the others. The pattern of administration of the anchor test for norms 
is a simple one; It was administered by itself to a representative sample 
of the nation's students at grades 4, 5, and 6. The pattern for equating, 
however, was more complex, calling for the administration of all 
possible pairs of the seven tests in counterbalanced order to % of the 
equating sarriple, and the administration of two forms of eaeh of the 
seven tests, also In counttrbalanced order, to the other fourth. The 
administrition of the two forms was to be used mainly for making 
paraliei^forms reliability istlmatii; the administration of the pairs of 
the seven tests was to be used as the principal source of data for 
equating. Plans were mide in the study to Investigate the stability of 
the equating results and also to investigate the generality of those 
results across different types of populations. 

Sample Design for the Anchor Test Study, iVIorrls H. Hansen and 
David W. Chapman, WESTAT Research, Inc. The paper describes the 
study design and the basis for decisions made in an effort to achieve an 
approximately optimum sample for the Anchor Test Study, These 
diclsioni were guided by existing sampling theory, some extensions 
where needed, available empiricar data, and some assumptions. One 
decision made early that affected other aspects of design was that, in 
order to control dicentrillzed sample selection, a// students within the 
eligible gradis (4, ii, and 6) within a school were to be tested, rather 
than allow subsampling within schools. Other delsgn questions con* 
cerned the choice of sampling units, the stratification criteria to be 
used, the optimum allocation of the sample to strata, and the use of 
approximately optimum probabHities in the selection of the sample* 
Varjince estimates from the studyi and n iupplemental itudy based on 
the study returns, will evaluate the design deciiions. 

Administration of the Study, Peter Loret and Alan Seder, 
Educational Teiting Serivce* After contacts with each of the State 
DBpartments of Educatidn, district and LEA superintendsnti were 
asked to consider the partieipatlan of randomly islictBd schools within 
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their iurlsdictions. Upon reciipt of approval, school ppineipais wire 
invitid to partieipate in the Stiidy and were askGd to appoint a School 
Coordinator. The Cflordinatoi provided the enroilmeni and school 
descririfivR data requrred for the assignmen! of tests and the shipment 
of test mnteriols. 

Score rosters, showing raw scoros, pyblishirs' national percentiles 
□ rid sianines, and summarv statistics, for both subscoiBs and iota! 
readmg scorns, yvere provided to each participating school. Reports 
wore released to schools by the first wqlIi in June. 

Reiylis of the Study. John C. Bianchini, iriucarionor Testing 
Service, The equating of vocabulary scores, reading comprehension 
scores, and total reading scores of itven roading tests at grades 4. 5, and 
6 was carried out by six methods, The equated scores for each test were 
evaluated on the basis of both consistency across methods of equating 
and estiniated error of equating. Furthermore, geiieraliiability of 
equated scores was evaluated by comparing the results obtained from 
the total oqusting sample with those obtained from eleven overlapping 
subgroups derived from tl^ total equating sample. The subgroups were 
identified on the basis of sex, IQ, race, and the schools' sociooconomic 
characteristics. Consistency of equotod scores across methods and 
subgroups is discussed. 

Using the national norms oblained in the Anchor Test Restandordi- 
zation Study and the equated scores for each test, individual seore 
norms and school mean norms were devoloped for each of the three 
reading scores fur all seven tests to provide normative data for seore 
interpretation, 



27.18 THE UMIVERSITV AND ITS iniVIRONMEWT: AN 
INVmONMENTAL INFORMATION DELIVIRV SYSTEM (A 
SYIVIPQSIUM) ' 

EUGEISji CRAVEISj, The University of Wisconsin System, Organizer 

Faced by demands Hr increased aegountability from state legii^ 
lators, educational goveining boards and the general public, many 
institutions of public higher oducition have sought to demsnstrati 
more convincingly their responsibility in the effective and efficient 
planning, allocation and utiligation of icar'Ci resources. Despite their 
efforta, public higher education continues to face - hostile state 
iegislators and slate constituents who have begun to challenge the 
previously unquestioned value of 9 higher education at any price. 
Educational institutions continue to face the prospects of austere and, 
in some instances, potentially damaging fiscal measures. Many Institu^ 
tions, it seems, have failed to keep in touch with the pulse of state 
-needs and desires for public higher education and failed to maintain 
viable linkages to dominant and emerging influential elements within 
the Slate political arena. 

The thesis offered by this symposium is that an information delivery 
system concerning the environment (or external dimension) of higher 
educational institutions can be developed yvhich could: (1 } provide data 
to educational dBcision-makers which would assist them In accisslng 
current and future needs and desires of their state constituencies, and 
(2) provide a basis from which to address those needs and rB-Bitabiish 
viable universlty'State linkages. 

The objective of the lympoiium Is thriefold: (1) to examine several 
e)<ploratory research efforts in thrae primary areis of the proposod 
environmental information delivery system, (2) to dimbnstrate the use 
of an onvironmental Information delivery system in dealing with a 
hypothetieal higher educational problem, and (3) to evaluate the 
utility-potential of such Information fnr higher educational decisintv 
makers. The proposed environmental informational delivery system 
contains three primary dimensions: state constituencies, the state 
legislative arena, and issues. The first three symposium .presentations 
will ejcamine methodologies for developing bisic mformaiion coh^ 
cerning each primary dimeniion, 



The first pieseniation e?^plores the applicniion at tiend surfaui? 
analysis to selected constituency variables. "Mapping and Interpreting 
Constituency Charactt'ristics" will be prdsenifHi by Donald N. Mclsnac, 
Jr., of the University of Wisconsin'Madison, The piirposfs of ihis 
proseniation is te illusiiate the kind of constiiuency«iolated data ifint 
niight be usufu) to decision^makers in higher educatlonnl plonninEi, and 
to Gj^amine the utility of this meMiodologlcal techiiiciue m providing 
iMufuI informniion for higher ediicational decision'making. 

The second presentation explores the application of multivariaio 
techniques to voting d/ita within a f^tate legislaiive snitmg in order to 
identify the primary legislator voting-clusters active within the state 
legislative arena. An approach will be pi?senied for analyzing Hie 
identified voting clusters m terms of consiituuncy. Imjiglator niid 
Issue-related variables. **Ari Approach to Profiling State Legislator 
Voting-Behavior'' will be presented by iugene Craven of the Office of 
Analysis and Information Services, University of WisconiirvCeniral 
Administration. The applicatior; of sQlected nieihedological techniquits 
in the idintif ication and analysis of legislator ^voting groLips will be 
illustrated, and the potential of such information foi providing 
educational decisionMriakers with an improved base for describing, 
understanding and anticipating legislator preferGnces on issues of 
educational significance evaluated. 

The third presentation explores an approach to ideniifying and 
analyzing the valueHnterest structure of educatfonal issues within the 
state political arena, '*An Approach to Educational Issue Analysis" will 
be preientid by Jacob O. Stampin, Office of Analysis and Information 
Services, Univers'ty of Wisconsin-Central AHmlnistratlon. He will 
examine a means by which the basic trends in the dominant 
value-interest structure of state politics can be identified, described and 
understood, and evaluate the utility of such information in the 
content of higher educational decision-making, 

After each of the primary dimensions of the proposed environ- 
mental information delivery system has been examined by means of the 
three presentations described above, the separate capabilities will be 
demonstrated In an integrated approach dealing with a hypothetical 
problem In a higher educational setting. The fourth precentation, "A 
Univeriity Environmental Decision^Making Model/' will be presented 
by i. Dean iowlei, Donald N. Mclsaac, Jr., Jacsb Stampen and 
Eugene Craven, The Univeriiiy of Wisconsin System. The purpose of 
this presentation is to explore the operational capability of the 
proposed environmental delivery system in a hypothetical decision- 
making situation in higher education. 

Following the four presentations, Steven R. Mitcjhell, Dean of the 
College of Sciences & Arts, Washington State University, will evaluate 
the utility potential of the Information that can be geneiated by such 
an envlronmentaj Information deNvury syitem for decisioii-making in 
higher education and will assess the feasibijity of incorporating such a 
system in the day-to-day decision-making processei of higher educa^ 
tionai inititutioni* 

The iignifieanci of the symposium lies In the critical nature of 
university^state relations In higher education today, Institutions of 
higher education must respond succesifully to the challenges of 
increased accountabljlty or risk long-run Impairment to the quality and 
effectiveness of their program misiions. This symposium will attempt to 
deal with a major factor In enabling institutions of higher education to 
adapt to the realities of their now state political envtronrTients, 



27.16 MEASUREMiiyT MlTHODOLOGY II (D) 

A Multivariate Analysii of Rationally Derived 
Categories of Learning Disorder 

BARRY L, MALLINGER, STEVEN V, OWEN, 
WILLIAM McCOOK and ROBERT GABLE, ' 
Univirsity of Connocticut 
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While the WlSC and Bender^Gisialt are widely used for differential 
diagnosis, there^ ii a need for empiricailv diierminid critBrii for 
claiiif ication. Mijtlivarjgit@ techniques leem gspiciiily promiiing in 
classificiition problerns. This study determined the extent io vvhich such 
an Qpproach can classify children into rational, a priori cytegorles of 
ieflrning disorder. Two discriminant functions vverg obtained and found 
to bo highly significant. Six predictors within each function were 
identifiDd as opttmum. The efficiency of thi functions in predicting 
critorion group status was dgnionstrated. Educational inriplications are 
discuised. 

The Effects of Induced E Bias on the Reading 
of InstruGtions during i Behavioral Experiment 

JOHN J. KENNEDV and VICTOR M, RENTEL, 
The Ohio State University; ROBERT GRfFPlfS}, 
Weiiorn Michigsii Univeriity 

The effects Of RKperiiTiantilly induced E Outcome SKpectancy with 
rospeet to suprti segmental phoneniDS ernitted by fs during the 
instruction reading phase of a typrcah behavioral eKperimint wire 
assessed. £"s were led to extpect differentiyi conditioning performance 
from Ss prior to the exfieriment* fs' directions to Ss were audio=tape 
recorded and ratings on pitch, stress, and terminal intonation were 
provided by trained judges* Analyses of data (ANOVA) produced 
sevural niarginal findings, but^ genorolly, this resssrch failed to 
dinionstrato that bias is communicatod through systematic variations In 
the measured language features. 

The Effects of Diverse Test Score Distribution 
Characterktics on the Istimatlon of the Ability Parameter 
of the Rasch Measureniint Model 

BEULAH K, CVPRESS, Florida State Univsriity 

The potential of the Rasch model to develop scores, on a ratio scale, 
suitable for interiridlvidual and intraindividuai comparisons, from intact 
grouiis with disparate distribution characteristics was investigated. 
Thirty-five groups were structured according to seven levels of skew and 
five group sizes using empirical risponse data to a 90-1 tern mathematics 
Bchievement lest. Rasch scores were comparid Uiing a generartzed 
distance function^ The study revealed that Rasch iCoreis were not 
independent of the underlying raw score drstributioni, and that 
standard errors of esiimate of log item estimates were affected by 
degrees of positive and negative skew. 

Empirical Dptian Weightiny with a Correption^for Quesiing 
RICHARD R. REILLY, Educational Testing ServicQ 

Previous reports liavo sugflestGd that the lowered vaMdity of teiti 
scored with empirical Option weights might bo eKplained by a 
capitalisation of thfi keying procedures on omitting tendincieg/A 
procedure was devised fo key options empirically with a "correction- 
for-guessirig*' constraint, Use of the new procedure yviih GRi'data 
resulted in somewhrit smaller increasei in reliability than those obierVBd 
wlion unconstrair^iid fjrocedures wero used, but validities for quantita^ 
tive subforms were not lowered, and yalidiiies for verbal subforms were 
lowered only sllgluly. [ 

Stabiiity of Various Item DIscriminatlDn Indlpes 

ALBERT C. OOSTERHOF, Florida State University 

Tho stability of various item discrimination indices when a- 
particular item assumes niembership wilhln different sets of items 
hivm«tit)ated, Results suggnst that whnn item discriniination is used as n 
sjgnlflGant iacior In riuiermining vA/hrch Items froiti soverdi forms will bn 



selecied for Inclusion in a test, the actuaf items seiected are less a 
function of the chance combinations of items which made up the 
various forms when GuHiksen's item reliabiliiy inddK and Findley's 
difference index are used ii indices, than when phi coefficients, and 
particularly point biserial and biserisi coefficients are used m estimates 
of item discrimination, 



27.17 POTPOURRI (A) 

Conflict and the Collaborative Process: Antecedents, 
Cfiiracteristics, and Consequences of an Inter^agency Program 

RiCHARD G. TOWNSiND, Boston University 

A conflict -cooperation-conflict model is offered of the genesis, 
functioning, and aftermath of an inter-govcrnmeriial and inter- 
professional program in a major city. Outputs prior to this linkage are 
perceived as generating major conflicts which eventually are settled by 
dicisions to parcel out certain schoohbuifdhig reiponsibilitieH atnong 
city planners, municipal bondsmen, afid public aichitects, Tliis tntor- 
agency effort is then seen ai producing a number of outputs which in 
turn generate other conflicts which can be trHced biick to the new 
polrey-makers and, even further back, to conflicts which preceded the 
collaboration. 

A Reformulation of the Teacher Survival Pracess 

DANIEL J. BROWN, State University oi New York at Buffalo 

This study demonstrates the gpplicatiQri of a simple mattiematical 
model to the prediction of teacher cohori size. Previous research on the 
attrition of teachers from ichool districts has been concerned with the' 
forecasting of the number of teaehers remalniiig in a group who joined 
at a given year. Although these foricasts were unsuccepiful, the failure 
of the geometric model to predict attrition accurately leads to two 
general considerations— the differences among teachers as to leaving 
behavior and the reinforcement of staying behavior, Ttoe two 
explanattoni are incorporated into the harmonic law, a new model 
which predicts the amount of attrition with a higli degree of accuracy, 
Implicatiofii for fuiher thooretlca! dGvelopment and for schopl district 
planning are discussed, 

Sohool Board (lumber Recruitment in Ontario: 
Structure and Process 

PETER J, CISTQNi, Ontario Institute for 
Studies In Education 

Employing a process model of political recruitment, this study 
investigated the relative impact of a school district's soeiaL economic 
and pQlitiea! structure on ichool board mumber recruitment. The 
process data were coilected by means of structured interviews with 
neophyte school board members in a stratified sample of school boards 
in tho province of Ontario. Struetural data wore drawn from govern- 
ment documents and records and^frOm reports of poHlicnl party 
officials. Results of the study indicated that the social, economic and 
political structure of school districts was a determiiiinq factor in school 
board member recruitment patterns, 

27.18 FACTOR ANALYSIS AI*PLICATI0I\1 (D) 

A Cuso For Using Factor Scoros Rather Than 
Summative Scores in Educational Research 

HOLLIE B. THOMAS, Unlvcrsiiy of Illinois 

This study was dosignod to invosligflte the validity of using scale 
Hcortm In lltHi of fncior scores lor factori derived froni n factor anaiysis 
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lechnique, Subjeeii wire ninth grade studenii in a large miropoiitan 
area. The Work Values invemory (Super, 1970} wis selectid for use in 
this study bgeause of its purportid factor structure and the method 
utilized for scoring. Factor analysis, correlation, and rnalysis of 
variance were employed to analyze the data. The two methods of 
scoring produced subitantially different results having an average 
ovsriap for corresponding seaiei of 49%. 

A Multivariati Approach to the Validation 
of a Behavioral Checlilist 

JOHN L, WASIK, North Csmlina State University . 

Ciiecktlsi instruments hove been widely used as an efficient method 
for the collection of behavioral information. This paper presents the 
rationale and a numerical example of a multivirime spproaeh to the 
validation of a behavioral checkMst. RBiponies of tBicheri to a student 
learning problems checklist were subjected to a principal components 
analyiii. The B identified factors were rBlmed bv canonical correlation 
procedures to studini icale scorey on the Children's Pefsnnniity 
Qumtmnnalre and to grade level, sex and underachlivement status via a 
multivanete analysis of varianct. Results were interpreted as providing 
Support for the validity of the checklist. 



ievd^' on inany learning varlablei is greater than between grade levels 
hence, nongradedritsi; (2i self contiined classrooms are least effective 
among altirnativis, hence, teaming; and (3) retention seldom benefits 
the child, hence, nonretention. Teacher ^competencies new 
rilaiioRshipi with colleges and yn-versities, systimatic inservice irain^ 
ing, instruction aids and media, behavior bfliod instruction, parent 
involvement, peer teaching, and criiGrion-referenced evaluation consti- 
tuted the iniiructionai dtsign. Reality testing was achieved by 
conducting the ixpiriments in a blue^collar community, in an old 
"bo^" building, and within normal budget limitations. 



Indices of Cornplexlty and I nterpritationi Their 
Computation and Uses m Factor Anilyiis 

RtCHARD J. HOFIViANN, Miami Univeriity 

In this methodoiogical paper two inc^lres are developed' a 
complejcity mdex and an interpretation mde^. ihe complexity inde^ is 
a positive number indicating on the averdge how many factors are used 
to explain each variable in a factor solution. The interpretation index 
will be positive ranging from iero to unity; unity representing a perfect 
independent cluster solution and zero representing the poorest factor 
iolution in terms of complexity. Through empirical application to the 
classic 24 psychological variables It is demonostrated that the indices 
may be computed by hand and are easily interpreted providing a basis 
for comparing different factor soiutions. 

The Incorrect Measurimint of Components ' 

SILAS HALPERIN, Syracuse University 

It is not uncommon to see the loadings of a rigidly rotated prineipal 
compononts solution used as the weights of standardized variables to 
calculate cQmponent scores. This procedure li mathematically incorrect 
and will lead to scores which are highly correlated in many cases In 
addition, this procedure will yield variable by component correlations 
^hich preserve high ioodings but not low ones. Components are shown 
by example to be seriously disiortecL The study concludes that loading 
can safely be used as weights only when the original principal 
components solution is not rotated. 



28.02 TOWARD A MANKIND CURRICULUIVI (B) 
Toward a Mankind Curriculum 

JOHN L GGODLAa UCLA and iducational Inquiry, Inc. 
GERHARD HiRSCHFiLD, Director, Council for the 
Study of Mankind, M, FRANCfiS KLEIN, 
JiRROLD M. NOVOTNEV^and KiNNETH A, TVE. 
UCLA and Educational Inquiry, Inc. 

The deveiopment imong children of an all embracing "mankind 
peripeetive" must become an objective of schooling If man Is to survive 
in this world plagued by air and water pollution, the threat of nuclear 
war, the exhaustion of natural resourcei, etc. A rationale for such a 
social studies curriculum was developed and Implemented, ivaiuatlon 
of a surnmer school session taught at UCLA by three teachers at the 
upper elementary school level indicated the rationale was viable but In 
need of further Investigation under other geoBraphic and culturil 
circumstances. 



28.01 REORGANIZING FOR LEARNING^ AN 
iXPERIMENT IN MULThUNIT INSTRUCTION (Bj 

Reorginlzing for Learnmgf An Ixperiment 
in Multi-Unit Initructioti 

LARRY L, LORTON,\A/afron City Schools 

The McKinloy Project represents a systems approach to reorganiilng 
mstruciion. Roorganiiailon was based on three conclusions drawn from 
a compruhensive invuitigation of research and practices by tlie 
non^Pfofa. foundatiQn.fundod Commission on Public Personnel PolidBs 
in Ohio, The conclusions were as follows: (1) variance within a grade 



28.04 PSyGHOLOGICAL PROCESSES IN CREATfVi 
THINKING AND PROBLEM SOLVING (C, S¥MPDSIUM) 

JOHN FiLDHUSEN, Purdue University, OrganlMr 

This lymposium Is concerned with, piychologieal processes in 
creative thinking and problem solving. Creative thinking probably plays 
a major role In problem solving. Therefore it is appropriate to consider 
the two as dloiely iinked processes. From a scientific point of view, the 
symposium will serve to clarify our knowledge of psychological 
processes in creative thinking and problem solving, and to generate new 
research and theory development In this area. From an educational 
point of view, the symposium will provide some new insights for tho 
a^essment and training of creative thinking and problem solving 
abilities. Training In these areas is often neglected in the sehooli! 
However, creative thinking and problem solving abilities are often 
regarded ss the highist level goals of education. 

^'Attitude and Personality Meaiures of Creative Potential'* will be 
presented by Gary Davis, University of Wisconsin, Creative ability Is 
probably a central aspect of problem solving behavior. Finding a valid 
measure of creative ability Is a central concern of researchers in creativB 
behavior. One recent and very promising approach hgs been the use of 
biographical, attitudinal, ahd personality measures. The assumption has 
been that creative productivity Is due in very large part to certain * 
identifiable attitudes and personality traits whinh pfedlspose an 
individual to seek novel problem solutions and to behave in an 
opon-mined, flej^ible, creative fashion. A number of personality studies 
have shown that highly creatiwi people do, in fact, display a recurrent 
cohstellation of such attitudes and personality traits as optn^minedness, 
high curiosity, high energy, high self-confidence, and a strong apprecla' 
tion for original Ideas, 

i, Paul Torrance, Univiriity of Georqia, will npeak on "Dyadic 
IntBraction and CreaUve Thinking and Problem Solving - A series of 
eMpenments.on the role olf dyadic interaetion in creative thinking and 
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problem solving will be reviewed, Genornijy, dyadic interaction onables 
': individuals to attain (iigher levels of origmalliy than tht , would 
otherwiiB attain, and m&nibGrs of dyads o^pross greater enjoy mont and 
endurance in crgative tasks thon when working alone. Thesn results, 
however, do not occur among children yQunger than five years snd 
ywhen membirs of dyads are permitted to duplicate one another's ideas 
rather jhan build upon them. A nevv series of studies^ undertaken to 
itudy systematically the Interaction of age, se^, and training in creotive 
problem solving with dyadic arfangements, will be discussed. 

"Problem -Solving and Concipt'Forming Behaviors*' will be pre^ 
sentid by Phillip MirrifiBld, New York Univirsity. Problem-solving 
behavior often ieems to involve conceptualisation. CQncept-forming 
involvei generating or chsosing a dlass^label; much attention has been 
paid to Qptimunn stretegies for teaehing these processes. Solving 
problems requires more: concepts are to be combined, neited/ 
sometime redefined, to ^f^rm a hierarchy which itself is built on 
relational thinking, 

Two ettributes of concept-forming processes^ coniistency and utility, 
will be considered. Some criteria sf consiitincy are: degree of 
homogeneity of eKBmplars, closure reported by concept-formir, and 
differentiation of one "consistent" concept from another. Some criteria 
of utility are: ease with which a concept may b@ nested with Qthers, 
ease of restructuring examplars to form alternative concepts, and degree 
to which new examplafs may be described and searched for. The 
relevance of these attributes of concepti to problem solving, and to the 
teaching and assessment of concept forming and problem solving, will 
be presented, 

"Logical Thinking Processes in Problam Solving," presented by 
Donald M. Johnson, Michigan State Univeriity, is concernid with the 
role of logical thought prociiies In problem solving. The first part of 
the pipir will focus on the nature of the task as related to logical 
thinking. The ieeend part will review a number of psychoiogicai 
processes in logical thinking. The last -part will be concerned with 
difficulties which human problem sslyers face in logicil thinking, and 
their remediation. The paper will include a review of theory and 
research related to logical thinking in problem solving, and a discussion 
of the author's extensive research in this area: 



28.05 COIVIPUTER-ASSISTED INSTRUCTION: I (C) 
Distraction, Risponsi Mode, Anxiety, and Achle^^ 

SIGMUND TOBIAS, City College, 
City Unlverilty of New York 

The efficts of distraction, mode of riiponding to CAI, and anxiety 
were studied in 2x2 design (N = 121), The effects of iheie viriables 
and their interactions with test anJ^iety were determined by multiple 
linear regression analysis. State anxiety was assessed at four points in 
the instructional and test sequence. The effects of distraction were not 
significant, though constructing responses led to higher achievement 
than reading the material. State anxiety v^s higher when ovirt 
responses were required. The findlngi luggest that dierimeilts In 
achjevement attributable to die traction aro best Interpreted in motiva- 
tional terms. 

iffect of Picturii on AGquiiition of a Sight 
Vooabulary in Rural EMR Studanti 

PAUL l,UYBiN and BOBBY BROWN, Florida State Univeriliy 

The effects of pictures on the acquisition of a 46 word sight 
vocabulary in rural IMR studenti were studied in a two factor design 
(N ^24) with repeated measurei on the second factor. Instructional 
materials were presented by computir-assisted Instruction (CAI) in 
ordir to assess the feasibility of using CAI wjth IMR itudents. The 



efficti of pietuffji sjgnlf Icintly enhanced performance on 3 word- 
recognition posttesi of the stimulus items. Also, both groups achieved 
significant gains On tbu materials. The findings^suggest tfiai pictures 
assist the acquisition of a sight vocabulary and also sunport the use of 
CAI with this population. 

Personality Characteristics and Perfortnance in 
Computir^Assistid Iristruction and Prograninied Te^t 

ALLAN N. BLITZ, and TIMOTHY SMITH, 
, University of Kentucky 

A study was conducted in an altempt to determine whether 
personality chargcteriities are useful Criteria on whlGh to base aptltudo- 
triatment interaction (ATI) effects. Fifty-one dentistry studenti were 
ra)!donly □siignod to two groups and then took half of a couriQ in oral 
P8tfj">':jy by ee.nputer assisted Instruction (CAI) and half by pro- 
grammed le^t fPT). Their performance on a final eHamination was 
analysed on the basis of their personality characteristics, iach student 
also participated in a structured interview. It was found that more 
deferent, orderly, nurturant and endurant siudenti performed better 
through PT as compared to CAI and the more aggressive, iiudents 
performed better on CAI as compared to PT. 

The ifficts of the Avaiiabjlity of Prior Ixaftiples 
and PrDblimi on the Learning of Rulis in a 
Gnmpufir-iased Task 

PAUL MERRILL, STANLEY J. KALISCH, 
and NELSON J. TOWLi. Florida State University 

Eighty-two Ss were randomly asilgned to an ivailabihiy^of- 
prior-exaniplei group or a non-avaHability group, A significant dif- 
firence between problem responsi litincy means was obtained with the ' 
availability group taking less time to respond to the problem items. No 
sinnificint differences were found between group'means on posttest or 
diiolay latency. A significant reasoning by treatment interaction on 
proolem response latency was obtained with availability of priof 
eNamples reducing the demand for reasoning ability. Thus, availability 
of prior examples In this task seems to increase the ifficiency of the 
rule problerTi solving prociSi but does not InGreaie lis effectivenesi. 

iffiot of Comptiter Tutorial Review Lissons on Exam 
Perfarmince in Introductory College Physics 

ORA M/kROMHOUT and DUNCAN N. HANSEN^ 
Florida State University 

Computer tutorial review lessons for a one-quarter lecture course in 
introductory college phyilGi have been developed end ufid by 
approximately 500 studints, on a voluntary basii, over a period of 
several ytari. The inviStigatlon ihowi that the SKam gradei of iiudints 
who ulid the computer materials is slgnlfleantly higher (,01 level) than 
the class as i whole, if risults from sections are pooled. Evidence if 
preiented to show that this Is not due to a factor of selection because 
of the voluntary bails for participation. 



28.07 EDUCATlOiyAL SOCIOLOGV: TOOL FOR ACTION 
OR TOOL FOR THOUGHT (C, EXPERIMiNTAL) 

BERNARD SKLAR, UnivirsUy of California. Organizer 

This BKperimental session in the format of a round table discussion 
Will explore the controveriy which'surrounds the uses of sociology for 
social action or social policy formation. Available data Indlcati 
difficulty in obtaining what one nnfght call a rational poiltlon on thii 
gfniral queition. People tend to take sldei for or againit the direct ust 
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of iociology to obtain social chQngi. The fopmat will permit both 
audience and speakirs the greatest imouni of timt iq define crucral 
terms, Sitablish a cdmmsn vocabulary and criteria for weighing the 
issues and counter iiiuei presented. Divergent viewi will be presented 
by Charles i. Bidwell, Unlveriity of Chicago, discusiing "The Social 
Scientist and Public Policy^ Keeping Scholarship Uppermoit in on Agg 
of Involvement/* and Frank Besag, Univeriity of Wisconiin'Milwaukie, 
discussing "The Soclologiit as Agent for Social Chdnge/' David A, 
Goslin, The Russeil Spge Foundation, discusses the presentat-ions. 



28.09 AMERICAN INOIANS AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS: 
PLURALISIVI OR DIRACINATION. (G) 

Culture Cenfers and Multl Ethnic Educetjon Media 

. B. ALAN KiTi, Unlvenlty of Arizono 

Multi-ethnic education occurs when admlnrstr...dr^ vjii^n domihont 
group coflnitivG orientations pfBpare curricuiyni mci^i*'^i^.'s for in; 
audienCi with minority group cogniiioris. In Qfder to o^^vefop appro- 
priate media, educators must leleet audiovifuais that the duJit-inee 
recognizes symbolically. An international, yet spontaneous, elejba-' -Jon 
Of culiure centers has developed in which .minority group pfe^^ple 
preserve and utiHie art forms eonslderid esfpresifve of their sacta} 
identity. Center personnel have artistic insights, social statuiei, and 
ethical pwarenesses that can not be dupiicated by administrators. By 
utilizing cenitr sgrvices. the educator insures the cultUi^l integrity of 
media and concomitant improvement In his sthnic education program's 
rQception. 

Tiaoher Corps: Institutional Change or 
Maintiining the Stitus Quo 

THOMAS S. POPKiWITZ, University of Wiiconsin, Madison 

An investigation of the structures of intirpretaiioni and Institu- 
tional arrangements implemented in schools by the Wisconsin indlan 
Teacher Corps is deicrihed^ An Cithnographlc approach \/vas used to 
secure data, including pertlcipant observations and informel Inter- 
viewing. Programmatic changes were linked to and legitlmgtiied the . 
school perception of Indian fiilure as related to a culture of poverty. 
Part icipation of I radians in the project^s administration involved no 
policy formulation and was ritualistic, The program provided Symbolic 
eyes that reassured Indians while providing benefits to the schools and 
university. We need to reconsider the elevation of admlnlstrativi 
procedures and its quisimeutrality over substantive moral end political 
questions in seeking to alter conditions of poverty, 

Roli Stress smong Indian Dormitory Aides 
RICHARD L. WARREN, Unlvorslty of Kentucky 

This paper examinei role stress among Indian dormitory aides In a 
Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding school. While role stress for these 
aides may derive from a number of cfrcumstances, this study 
coneantraies primarily on task analysis and on stress as a function of 
the variation in the characteristics of the tapNs aides perform. In 
general, the more mundane, meniel tasks are asslgnBd by the institution^ 
and those tasks which are the occasion for (and the result of) 
meaningful, supportive Interaction with students are developed by the 
sides. 



28.11 CLOSURi ON QPENNISS IN IDUCATION (AERA) 

JOiL WEISS, Ontario Instituta for Studies 
In Education, Chiirmsn 



The four papers in this session deicribe a study of two dimensions 
of present day schools, openness of flrchiteciure and openness of 
program, aiid the associations that exist between these dimensions aiid 
selected student and teacher characierisiies, 

Ross E. Trpub, in his t^^per, ''Characteristics of Open iducatipn,'* 
makes an analysis of the concept of open education in order to identify 
observable characteristlci of opennpis in school programs, Tho result is 
a description of what openness meani in terms of the way ins true t ion nl 
obiectives are set, the materials and activities used, the physical 
environment of the school, the structure that eMiiii for decision 
making, the way time is scheduled, the type of instruction used, the 
composition of elasies, the role of the teacher, the way siudents are 
evaluated, and the kind of Student control found In the sehooL 

D. Musella will discuss "The Dimensions Of Schooling Questionnaire 
(DISC).'* To assess the e^cttnt to which the program of a school 
embodies, characteristics of open education, a questionnaire was 
designed for administration to teachers, The Items in the questionnaire 
Wire based on the characteristics of open education that were derived 
from an analysis of the concept. Divelopmeni of DISC and Its format 
are described. Results from a vilidstion study show that the instrument 
successfully diicrlmlnatid between two es^emplar schools, one with a 
very open program and one with a program that was not open. 
Reliability indicis and results of a factor analysis of items in the 
questfonnairi are also reported, 

C. W, Fislier will present a paper entitled '*Study Design and 
Procedure." The pgrposi of the study Is to deicribe open education as 
It e?£!sts In Blementary schools, In the first stage, thirty schools were 
classified into three architectural types. Openness of program in these 
schools was indexed by DISC after which the schools with most and 
least open programs, within each architectural type, were selected for 
the second stage of thi study. In tlx selected schools information on 
input, process, and output varigbles was collected from principals, 
teachers, students, parents and administrative officers. Data from the 
second stage of the study, bearing on the validity ot the selection 
= procedure are reported. 

Joel Weiss will spe@k on "Openness and Student Outcomes: Some 
Risults." Risuits are presBntad on associations found between openness 
of program and arehiticture and a diversity of cognitive and noncognl- 
tive student outcome measures. Pfeliminary analyses were made of the 
relationships between program and architecture with student and 
teacher background variables. Statistical analyses included multivariate 
analysis of eovarlance with mean contrasts for both program and 
architecture. Results will be related to Input and process variables, as 
well as to past and future research efforts in open education. , 



28.12 AFFECTIVE LEARNING (C) 

Reinforcemsnt Conditions and Penonility 
CharacteriitiGs: AesthetlG Judgment 

CHARLES K. WEST, University of 1 lllnois, Urbana, 
WILLIAM M. STALLING, Georgia State University. 
GRAEME WATTS, New South Wiles Department of 
Education, Sydniy, Australia 

In an investigation of the modiflabiilty of aesthetic Judment, Ss 
were tested with the Internal-External Locus of Control Scale, the Test 
Anxiety Scales and the Tolemnce'lntolerance of Ambiguity Scale. Ss 
were later given the Meir Art Test (No, 1 1 under three cyimterbalflnneri 
knowledge of results conditions (KR): true, none, end false. A basic 3 h 
3 anslysis of variance design was used, There were signlfiGant 
differences between true versui false KR and high intolerant versui low 
intolerant {with high intolerant supirlor). There wai also a significant 
interaction between Intolorance and KR. The main Gffeets and 
interactions of the other personality varlabh /ere insignificam. 
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Ixperimentil Aesthetics^ Some Simple Minjpulitlons of MusiG 

MARK i, CHiSTiR, Mityyaukee Public SehoQlS, 
Milwaukee, and FRANK H. FARLiY, University of 
Wisconsin, Midiion 

Thi txperimentel enilyiii of aesthitic reiponse has biin primarily 
Conetrned with the visual arts. Thi present resferch, however, reports a 
mathodology and dota on aeithetic prfferinee for musical stimuli, B\k 
unitary variations of a basic ene mrnuti folk guitar paiiage were 
developed and presented to Ss in a paired-eomparison formit. Prif- 
erencB frequenciei were eomputtd and paiiage rankings obtained. 
Highest prtference in this sampfe was indieitid for pitch and loudniss 
variationi, lowest prtferenci fer strum variations. Implications for= 
aeithetic education and further ristarch were outlinid, 

A Devalopmentil Study of the Criterii Used by Children to 
Justify their Affective Response to Arts IxperlenGes 

DENNIS T. My RPHY, Economic Opportunity Council, Head Start 

This study attempted to diiermine throuyh content analysis of 
. children's verbal responses to two arts o>?parience, if there were 
devefopmenta! differencts in their use of aesthetic criteria. A cntegory 
system was derived from aesthetic criteria suggested by Harry Broudy. 
Children's responses to a live opera and to a reproduction ov ar oil 
painting were recorded and coded, biffereneei were found between the 
number of older and younger children uiing a particular aiithotie 
criterion. In general, older children tend to use a greater variety of 
critical criteria than younger children but this is dependent upon the 
type of art experience they are responding to. . 

The iffects of School AGhievement on the 
Affective Traits of the Learner 

EDWARD KIFiR, University Of Chicago 

A quasi-longitudinal design was used to aiiesi the impact of school 
achievement, sex and home rewardi, end concern for achievement on 
the self-estetm and self-concept of ability of students. The results from 
1 sample of fourth, fifth, sij<th, and seventh graders indicated that there 
is a cumulative effect of successful academic achievement on student 
views of self and abilities. Sex differences and dlffereneei attributable 
to homo rtwards and concern were also found. The relationships were 
interpreted through a conceptual framework based on Robert White's 
theory of effectance motivation. 

An EKperinientei Curriculum Designid to Modify 
Children's Sex Role Perceptions and Aspifation Levils 

SELMA GRiiNBERG and LUCY PECK, Hofsira University 

Tiie first objective of the study, conducted with 150 three-, four^ 
and five-year-olds, was to iscortain whether young children assign 
occupational and social roles by sex. The results obtained through the 
use of two" newly devised instruments were positive. Children do assign 
social and occupational roles by seK, The second obj'ective was to 
determine If these role assignmenti could be modified. An ej^perlmenial 
curriculum was devised for half of the sample, the other half forming 
the control group. The results indicate that children's asilgnment of 
social and occupational roles can become more egalitarlon, hence ara 
modifiable. 



28.13 PROJECT PRIMI (PROGRAMMID REINTRY INTO 
MAINSTRiAIVl iDUCATION) (C) 

Project PRIME: Programmed Re-entry into Mainitream Iducation 

MARTIN J, KAUFMAN. U,S, Office of Education 
MELVVN SIMMEL. Indiana Untvorslty 



i 

The pyrposi of PRIMi \% to ivaluate for whom and under what 
conditions integration of handicapped children into mainstream educa- 
tion is viable, The descriptive-correlational itudy followed an input-' 
process^ouiput model. Validated variables from past studies wert 
selected anti supplemented. Input variables included admlnistfative, 
instructional, and attltudlnal factors. Process variables included class- 
room observation of teacher-child behavior, cognitive demandi, class- 
room climate, and pupil participation. Output variables included 
academic, social, and emotional measures. Analyses will center around 
single or multiple dependent and Independent variables which describe 
and differentiate the educational life space of handicapped and normal 
children. 



28,14 WITHIN COURSii IVALUATIOiy (B) 

The Use of Course Specific Questionnaires 
in Formatiye Evaluation 

PATRICIA O'CONNOR, University of Michigan 

To obtain from itudents information for formative evafuation of 
instruction, course-specific questionnaires were developed with individ- 
ual faculty* Forms were Introduced by a staiemont that the purpose of 
evaluation was to improve instruction. Although items varied with the 
course, all had potential action implications and all requested recom- 
mendations for change. Results supporting the effectiveness of course- 
specific evaluation are reported. Information derived Instigated respon- 
sive faculty action. Several instructional research projecti have been 
initiated. In both courses in which forms were administered during 
consecutive years, itatlstically significant improvement was shown for 
items related to changes introduced but not for other items. 

Diagnosis nnc Remediation of Instructional Probtami 
without the Use of Standardized Instruments 

H. RICHARD SMOCK and TERiNCE J, CROOKS, 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champajgn 

Considerable research has gone into the development of student 
questionnaires for instructional evaluation. Somewhat less effort has 
been devoted to development of methods for diagnosis afid remediation 
of instructionai problems, but such methods are needed In any 
comprehensive initructional evaluation system. This paper will focus on 
diagnostic evaluation as a formative procesSj with discuision of the 
Timing of evaluative procedures and the forms that these procedures 
could take. The analogues of the itatistlcal concepts of validity and 
roliability In diagnbstic evaluation wilt be ej«amined. EKamples of 
techniques found useful by instructors and evaluaiors working m this 
area will be presented, 

A Method for Generating and Evaluating Course Goals 

C, E. PASCAL and G, H, ROI D, McGill University 

in order to move away from reliance on a single questionnaire in 
university course evaluation and move towards a more formativo 
evaluation, a method |was developed for helping a team of insiructors 
specify and evaluate ^heir gourse and program goals. The method in- 
volves small group workshops In which instructors are asked to describe 
their program and state their objpuives. In terms of student behavior. 
Discrimination training on clarity of objectives is provided. Written 
statements are then circulaied to all Insiructors to test consofisus. An 
appHcation of, the mBtliod to 30 instructors in a medical school 
department isdiscuasid, 
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The Divelopment and Use of a Goer 
Oriinted Coursi Evaluation Initrument 

DAVID D. STARKS, WAYNE K. DAVIS, 

Uliivirsity of Michigan, WILLIAM L. SCHMALGiMEIi R, 

University of Niirobi 

A course eviluation initrument (GOALS) was developed and used In 
threi largg introductory undirgraduatt couries. The purpose of the 
study was that of devitoping an Initrument to obtain Information from 
students regarding reigtions to specified aipeets of couries. These data 
are lo be used by instructors to Irriprove teaching, Instruetori provided 
Statements of course goals and selected techniques used in teaching and 
evaluation, and students reacted to these Statements or. i number of 
dimensions. Findings bosed upon estimates of reliability, factor 
analysis, and instruetor profiles were presented. Suggestions were 
presented for the use Of GOALS in diagnosing teaching problems. 



28.16 ASSESSING THE TASKS OF PUBLIC iDUCATION (A) 

Toward Definition and (VlBasurement of Pupil Control Behavior 

A, RAY HELSi L. Southern I llinois University 
DONALD J, WiLLOWiR, Pennsylvania State University 

Pupil control behavior is COneeptueliied os a continuum ranging 
from "eustodialism/' which views students as irresponsible and un- 
disciplined needing strictness and punishment, to ^'humanism'- which 
emphasizes a democratic atmosphere in which students are capable of 
self-discipline and treated accordingly. To measure pupil control 
behavior, a description questionnaire called the Pupil Control Behavior 
(PCB) Form was constructed. Data to test the instrument were gathered 
from 2,815 students representing PCB descriptions of 129 teachers. The 
final PCB Form consists of 20 Items. Item scale r's range from ,68 tQ 
,93. The instrument effectively differentiates among subiects while 
Clustering within descriptions of subiects, Cronbach's alpha rillability Is 
.92. The PCS Form appears adequate on technical grounds to serve the 
purposes of furthbr research. 

Progrim Evaluation as an Administrative Concept 

SARA STiELi, University of Wisconsin^-Madison and 
University of Wlseonsin^ixtension 

How do the various ideas currently used In conceptualiilng and 
modeling Dvaluation relate to the administrator? Hew can he best use 
them in guiding his Insfitution In evaluation? This paper summariies 
some of the major trends of thought related to evaluation and explores 
them from an administrative rather than from a research or instruc- 
tional point of view. It presenis a framework and discusses some of the 
issues involved in program evuluation In educational Institutions, 

A Factor Analytic Investigation of 
the Task of Public Education 

CHARLES D, DZIUBAN, TIMOTHY J, SULLIVAN and 
ARTHUR H. OLSON, Florida Technological University 

This siudy was designed to assess the conGepiual structure of the 
Task of Public Education Opinionnalre (T,P.E.), Since the development 
of the instrument, eeveral piyehometrie techniquGS have been formu- 
latGd. Two of those methods, image component and alpha factor 
analysis, were applied to the items of the T.PJ. after the correlmion 
mairices were sub|ected to testi for psychometric adef|uacy. The rosulis 
subsequent lo orthogonal and oblique transformation identified three 
strong dimonslons: (1 ) productive, (2) intnllectual and (3) porsonaU 
social. It was recommnndod thai oddiilonal items be added to tho 



T,P J, and that some of the personat and social valuables be combtnyd. 
The conceptual structure of the instrument, however, was verlfieci by 
the analysis. 



28.17 TOWARDS A PRaGRAMMATIC PRODUCTION 
SYSTEM FOR IDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION (A)' 

EMIL J. HAULER, Cornell University 

This paper tntroducei the results of a collaborative research effort 
designed to improve the usefulness of doctoral dissertations to the field 
of educational administration. It presents an analysis of the doctoral 
dissertation as a knowledge protfuct In educational administration. In 
addition, it presents a set of criteria against vyhich programmntic 
knowledge production systems can be evaluated. 

The Student's View 

LAWRENCE A. KILE Y, Cornell University 

This study e?^amines doctoral student perceptions Of graduate 
research^ training in educational admlniitration, and the student's 
perceptions of the dissertation research activity. Data was gathered by 
means of a questionnaire received from 259 doctoral candidates in the 
field who sNBf^ attending 56 C, i, A. affiliated institutions, 
important findings include; (1) majority of students are preparing to be 
practitioners of educational administration, (2) they have little research 
training during graduate studies, (3) they are at a disadvantage in 
conducting Independent research to fulfill their disseriation require- 
ment. It is time to question the traditional purposes of the dissertation, 
and consider alternative approaches to this activity. 

The Profeisor'i View 

PARKIR A. MOORE, Cornell University 

The purpose of this study is to describe the professor's role in the 
dissertation process In educational administration. Questionnaires were 
sent to all professors of educational administration apptaring on the 
most current UCEA institution membership list. The findings of this 
study indicate that more research interest is shown by the profes^ 
soriate In educational administration than in previous studies/However, 
the professoriate does not seem to view the disseftatlon as an important 
means for eontributing to the knowledge tese in educational adminls^ 
tratlon. A detailed uxamlnation of the present system Is necessary 
before alternate models for dissertation production can be developed, 

The Dsvelopment of Alternate Models 
PATRICIA N. BARBARESI, Cornell University 

The purpose of this research was to develop alternativo models of a 
dissertation production system in educational administration. Inter- 
views were conducted with 40 reioarch administrators in public and 
private research settings, e.g. Bell Laboratories and the National Cancer 
Institute, Based on Information derived from tnterviewi and appro- 
priate readings, three preliminary models were developed and evaluative 
criteria were formulated. In addition, a 14 member panel was 
consulted. Each preliminary model was evaluated by the panel. On the 
basis of ihesfi evaluations, modifications of the models were made. If 
tliese models prove viable, a more effective meBhs of carrying out the 
dissertation activity will bo available. 
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28.18 THI GOVERNANCi OF HIGHER EDUCATION (A) 
Departmints: Prohjems and Altimitlves 

WILLIAM H, FARICy.MichrganStiitd University 

This paper deals i^itli \hu exisiihg intef^ find iniro^JepartmGniai 
phdiiomena. Current practices of forming depart men is and aggregating 
doparimonts into colleges ore investlgoted and are shown to have 
inherent difficultioi whigh inhibit the perfDrmance of □ universttv, 
Theio difficulties ore illustrated with empirical dati from i represcnta^ 
tfve set of 42 major institutions with responses from facullv, 
admjnistratioti, legislators, and board membors, Two majsr types of 
. ajiernaifvGS arR prisinted to the typical departmental organisation: 111 
replacing departments with functional organisations, and (2) adding 
other itructures to the typieal college thai combiiin departments in 
termi of variables sueh as their reiouKce utilization, staffing patterns, 
initructionai rnissions, etc. 

An Investigation of Departmint Heids 
at a StatR Untversity 

^ GERALD \N. MeLAUGH LI N, JR., JAMES R, MONTGOME R Y and 
LiSLlE F. MALPASS. Virginia Polyteehnic Institute^and 
State University 

This paper focuies on tho job ur department head and the opinions 
of those holding thrs position in a sfote university. Forty-three 
dopartment heads respondid to a questionnatre involving departmental 
QoaH, job requirements, and job satisfaction. The results show tliat they 
are basicaliv satisfied esGepi for opportunities for Silf-Deveiopment, 
They have duties vvhieh involve Depanmental Leadership, Professronai 
Viiability, Risource Administration, and Liaison Acltivites. They tend 
to consider themselves as leaders in content specialties and primarily 
enjoy activities of prograrn guidance and supportive development of 
faculty and students. Administrative dutiis are typlciNy seen ai 
unpleasant and time consuming, 

Signiflcint Relitioiishlps iitween Types of Trdstee 
Boards and Their Decision Pattirni in Fotir-Year 
Colliges and Universities 

JAMES GILBERT PALTRIDCiS, JULIE HURST and 
ANTHONY MORGAN Unlvirsity of Cilifornia, Sifkeley . 

The role, functions and membership of lay governing boards for 
public CDlleges and universitiii are in o state of flux. In an effort to 
supplem&nt ppevious perception oriented research, a document onalysis 
of board minutes, by-laws and rules and regulations was made for the 
academic years 1963-64 and 1971^72 to determine what decisions 
boards actually do make and what are the de jure and dB facto arias of . 
the board's authority. Dicision pattern profilgs were developed for each 
of the 22 boards selected and comparisons made by such variables as 
method of board silecjjon, traditional versus rtontradltlonal member- 
ihjp, and the presence of ex officio memberg. 



28,26 LEARNING THE YOUNG CHILD (C) 

Longitudinal Kindaiiirten First Grade Parceptual Study 

HELEN SHANER SCHE VlLL J nstitute of Medicfll 
SeiGncos, San Francisca, Californle 

This report inveitigates perceptyal functioning in the kindergarten* 
firsbgrade period for slow- and avirage-maturing children. Two sets of 
aud.iory and visual tasks were devised: (1) identifying the first of an 
ordered pair of lights or tonoi when speed of presentation was a factor^ 
and (2) categorizing each stimulus signal oither by a uni^ or dual 
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^ response. Consistent patterns of behavior were fouf.d for each groyp of 
children when reeding reedinesi scores, grade lovel, and sensory 
modality wern. the crucial variables. Doficiohcies in audifofy, but not 
viiual, prirGiptual encoding were found in ilew loarners' f.rst-grade 
performance. 

Training Imigefy Productjon in Young Children 
Thfough Motof Involvement 
yVILLlAM H, VARLEY, JOEL R. LiVIN, 
ROGER A. SEViRSON.andPETER WOLFF, University of 
Wisconiin, Madison 

Kjndergorien and first-grade children were given a paired^associate 
iearnino task following one of five types of strategy-training procedures, 
hi the motor^training conditions, Ss generated interactions involvtno 
pairs of toys by playing with them or by drawing pictures of them. It 
was found that rtlative to simple imagery practice (but with no play or 
drav^ing), motor tfaininC} facilitated the performance of kindergartnors, 
with no differences among motsr^trajnfng variations. In the first-grade! 
imagery practici by itself wa^ as effective as each of the motor^tralning 
proegduros. 

Teicher Bihayior and Student Aohiivement in the 
Bereiter-EngeltTiann Follow^Through Prograrii 

MARTIN A. SliGEL and iARAK ROSENSHINE, ■ ■ 

University of lllinQis at UrbanaChampaign 

The purpose of this study was to determine the relationship, 
between teacher behavior and student achievement in the B^E program. 
Ten groups were observed in the first study, 24 groups jn the second! 
All teachers were rated on four occasions using a highly specific rating 
scale. The pre- and poit-meaiures were Criterion-referenced. Four 
variables remained in predictive importance across studies^ foMowIng 
the format, requiring 100% crilirlon risponding, correcting mistakes, 
and presenting signals. Since the most critical variables affecting student 
gains may be those which are not included in general observational 
instruments, devilopmint of Instruments specific to a curriculum 
program seems'UiefuL ' 

Compinsat ory Prikindirgirteniii' I Q Gain Correlated * ' 

with Third GfadB Riading Achievement 

PHILIP ARCHER, Wake Forest University, and 
MICHAEL SEiA/ALL, f^ohawk Valley Community College 

The purpose of this study was to Investigate the correlation between 
gain on the Stanford^Blnet IntBlltgence Test (S-B) in compensatory 
priklndergarten programi, and scores on the New York State Pupil 
^ Evaluation Program (PEP), Reading Section, over three years later. 
Four hundred and five subjects showed a correlation of 0,42 for the 
prs^post S^B gain correlated with PEP, when corrected for regression, 
versus 0,13 for uncorrected S-S gain. Additional correlations wgre 
computed for restricted IQ ranges, This study lends support to 
cQmpensatory iducatlon programs attempting to ralii IQ's. 

ixploration and Learning^O'Liflrn in 
Disadvantagid Prisghoolirs 

STANLEY H, RUDE and RICHARD T. WALLS, 
West Virginja University 

The study aisessid coritributjoni of different novelty pilrlngs and 
reward types across three sucQf sslve discrimination learning problems in 
a 3X2N3 miKid design. After learning a simple two choice diserimhia* 
tion problem, Headstart lubjects respondBd to six double reward trials 
and si^ extinction trials, A loarning.to^liarn effect with regard to both 
problem iolutlon and decisiori time was evidonced. The learning set did 
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not, however, effect specific rjxploration in double rtfward and 
extinction trials, Epistemie curiosity wqs evident aci oii problems to the 
SKtent thit children would explore q novel object even after Icarniiig 
that the familiar one was associated with riwiird, regardless of r@wan 
type. 



29.06 COIVIPUTER ASSISTED INSTRUCTION: It (C) 

On Bratichlng and Paths in CAI Lemons 

BRUCE L, HICKS and ,DAVID V. MELLER, University 
of Illinois, UrbanO'Chanipaign 

Concise graphical reprGsentations of branehing and pathi are n§eded 
for the rational design of CAI lessons. In developing iuch a representa- 
tion, we first review a few of the fundarnental eoncepts of digraph 
theory and of the HicksTHunka branching diagram. Discussion of the 
essential characteristics of a CAI leisori then leads to a representation of 
branching structure and student paths on the branching diagram 
together with partial representations of Other leiien charaeterlstics. 
This riprosentation is particularly well suited to producing displays of 
itructuro and paths on the video screen of a CAl terminaL We discuss 
the problems of producing displays that are highly adaptable to the 
usflr'i needs and indicate which of these problem have been lolved by a 
prograrn written for the PLATO ill CAI lystenn. 

Adaptatloti within a CAI Program on Basic Arithmetic SNilli 

SUSAN S. TAYLOR and DUNCAN N. HANSEM, 
Florida State University 

An adaptive CAI program about fractions was designed to minimise 
student lime spent while Insuring thai each objective was mastered. The 
materials were presented to over SOO eighth^rade students whose time 
in the pfogram ranged from a minimum of 25 minutis to over 24 hours. 
In addition to describing student performance, the data wireanalyzid 
to determine the best predictors of performanee and to study the 
learning pathways students followed, A critical evaluation of the 
stratigies emplsyed in such programs is essential to establishing modeli 
for the design of adaptive instructional material in the future. 

ObleDtives, Sequence, and Aptitude 
Treatment Interactioni in CAI 

PHlLIPPi C. DUCHASTEL and SIQIVIUIMD TOBIAS. 
Florida State University 

The primary purpose of this study was to investigate one hypo- 
thesized role of providing students with behavioral obiectives| i.e.* that 
objectives will help the student to better structure the. learning 
rnaterials and tf^erefore facilitate learning. A2 k2 design involved th§^ 
following categories; availability of objectives versui no objgctives and a 
logical versus a random sequence of CAI frames. The hypotheiis that 
obiectives wouid increise performancg only for those subjects receiving 
the random sequenci was not supported for either of the dependent 
measures; However^ a strong rpain effect for sequence was revealed, 
intBractlons with scholastic ability were also investipted. 

Response Litenoy as a CorFelite of Individual 
Plfferengei In Rite ntlon 

WILSON A. JUDD, University of TeHas, 
ROBERT GLASiR, University of Pittsburgh, and 
DANIEL J. A. ROSENTHAL, Univarsity of Pittsburgh 

Learning rate and response latency inBasures obtained durini 
acquisition and oveHearnlng on a pafred'aiiociato taik were examined 



as a function of suhsequahi retuniion, Ciood feiaint)rs wore found to 
require fower loarning tiialii and have longer ratencies than pooi 
retainers during both aequiiitian and ov@rlgarning. During overlearning, 
the usLial reduction m latency was lound for both grQups, but the rate 
of reduction in latency was rnore rapid for the good retainers. These 
results are discussed in terms of possible individual diffeiencGS In 
learning strategies and in terms of application to instructional decisions 
in computer-assisted instruction, - 

ifficts of Learner Control on Performance and 

State Anxiety in a Computerized Concept Lfearning Task 

RICHARD. R. COLLIER, LEE POVNER/and 
HAROLD O'NEILL, JRl, WILSON A. JUDD, - 
University of Texas 

This study !i e demonsiraton of a promising research paradigm for 
the invesiigaiion of the effects of learner control in Computer^Assistid 
Instruction on precisely defined affeciive variables and On learning 
performance, The paradigm involves the use of well controlled, 
geniralizable, laboratory eNperiments in which independent variables 
placed under learner contiol risuli from a taste analysis of the learning 
materials. It was found that learner control reduced state anxiety while 
resulting in performance Increments, it was also indicated that some . 
students would benefit from instruction on how^lo use learner control 
options, ' 

Inequality Ayersion end Optimization of Student Achievement 
under Computef^Assisted Instruction Used as Compinsatory Education 

J. D. FLiTCHER and D, T, JAlVllSON, 
Stanford University 

Two computir^assistid Initruction curricula, one in elememary 
mathematics and one in initial reading, are evaluated as compensatory 
education. Compinsatory education is intended to increase students' 
schievement over what it would have been without the comoensatory 
education and to make the spread of achievement equitable/ The two 
curricula are shown to achieve these two purposes. A realistic procedure 
of Qptimiiing instruction might begin with careful explication of the 
distribution of desired post'treatment achievement. 



29.11 STUDENT ATTITUDiS AND VALUES (C) 
SchoohRilated Attitudes of Urban Junior High Students 

DOUGLAS R, MILLER, Mlimi University 

This study investigated the schooNrelaied attitudes of 160 juniof 
high students in an urban schooLThe primary methodological principle 
was to avoid fills responses, lo the survey was kept short and was given 
by a Black, pereelvid as "friendly*' by the students, 80% of whom were 
"Black, and 20% White Appalachian. Factor anilysis of the data 
generated eight interpretable factors: (1) teacher/classroom attitude. 
(21 boredom, (3) education valued. (4) persecution, (S) family 
stfueture, (e) grade in school. (7) learn for fun, (8) non^academie goal/ 
The major conclusion wai that boredom and school as a valued goal 

CO'@NiSt. 

Student Attitudis toward Sex typlng Practicis In High iGhool 

MARY J. QANDiR, University of Wisconsin, and 
A, J, OAlTi, University of Oregon 

A 46Htem quistlonnaire was given to four groups of hiph school 
students {sophomere maies, females; senior males, females.* n = 100). 
Students responded on a four point Likert scale. An attitude scofi for 
§ach group was obtained and a two-way analysis of varionco with flNed 



offocis w/is performed lo deiermine any significant b.qq, ot 
iniuraciion i?ffi?cis; so^ differences were sionlfrcant (p -r .01). Fyrtfier 
nritiivsis fone-taHnd t-tesi on "stronglv nofee" arid ''strongiy dlsagreo" 
daid tiibulaidd for ypch S) showed fcfrrifjle S had signifiCtinfl y stronger 
Dttitudes about iOJC'typinn than nnnli?s (p .01). Jhu imphuaiions of thu 
reNuhs nrf! drscussod. 

Purposes, Processes and Consequences uf Three 

Spaced 1 Unit Seminars on the Nature and Meaning of Values 

IVlAURlCt E. TROVE R.Syracuso University. 

YASUYUKI OWADA, Johnston Colloge (Redtandf), 

KAZUO HARA, hitornpironal Chrisiian University (Japnn), 

TAKASHI FUJIMOTO, Hokkaido UniVKrsily (JB^Jiin), nnd 

KEIJI FUJITA, Nalional histituto of Educational Reiuarch iJapar*) 

In order to provide the opportunity, individually and collectively^ to 
identify their valuos, to yKamine thom against formulatud idoologins 
and to einrify thern In group discussion, IntBrnationtil Christidn 
University (Japan) first term frnshnnen, third term iophomores, and 
sBGond term seniors took 1-unit sominars in the Nature and Meaning of 
ValuoB, Thirteen Secular Ways (of Living), six PoMiico'Economie Ways 
and nine Roligious^Ethical Ways worn rated, then ranked. Graphed 
responses providRd profiles of each stgdent'i voluei. Freihrnen 
responiGS revealed 21 signifiean! iniercorrelations between the 28 Ways; 
Sonhomores, 49; Seniors, 66. Increasid iiitirrelunon and deconipart- 
montalization of values is evident. Some hazards were discovered. 

Measuring Work Values of Elementary Sohool Children 

BRADFORD FENMER, and LOYDE W. HALES, 
Ohio University 

There is a need for a work values inventory whijh can be used with 
preadofescents. The purpose of this study was to investigate the factor 
structure of a work values instrument which c^n he used with 
elementary school pupils. A principal components analysis with 
verimax orthooonat rotation was performed on pfotooals collected from 
19B6 fifth, sixths seventh- and eighth-grade pupils, Eleven factors were 
found, with each factor corresponding to one of the scales on the 
instrument. All items of a scale had a prirnary loading on the same 
factor. Evidence for the construct' validity of the Instrument was found, 

A Study of Colliiiy (Students' PrifirenGes for Various 

Kinds of Informitiun about Eduoational Innovation _ 

RONALD P. CUBCIO, University of New Hampshire, and 
WILLIAM B. GILLOOLY, Rutgers University 

Three hundred education and non^education majori completed a 
questionnaire that required their selecting which of seven kinds of 
inf'irmatiQn about an educational innovation they would find most 
liifluential in determining whether or not to adopt It. Analysis of the 
data revealed that all Ss considered personal experience with the 
innovation as the most important factor. Logical considerations also 
received a siieable number of first-place Choices. The results of the 
student sample differed significantly from data of previous studies of 
university faculty and public school teachers. The implications for 
those who teach educational psychology courses or change educational 
prictice is diicussed. 



29,12 CHILDREN'S COIVlPREMEiySION OF TEXT (C) 

The Effects of Question Position and Relevancy of 
Questions to Critefion Test on Learning Soclil 
Science Material by Fifth-Grade Pupils 

MARY fVIULVANiY, Jersey City State College, nnd 
PHIL L, NACKi, Univeriity of Kemueky 



The fiff^cts of fho po^^ilton of intersporsed cjue^tionH (bnfOftj sind 
after related discourse) and the relevancy of the quesiions (criterion 
test relsiynnt nnd uritflnofi tost irrelsviin!) on leiiinmc! social scipnce 
material by fifih^rade pupils was assessod. Using two specrni coritrol 
groups, it was foufid ihnt a signrfienni amouiii of inf or matron vwns 
gained by readmg both when qy*?stioni were mtnrspersed and vvlH>n no 
cniestions were provided, Interspersed quest ioiis fncihintnd both 
mcidentai and diroci Inarning. The quesiionsaftnt condiiipn was 
observed to be superiof to quesiions-before. Tim results Of thts 
investigation tend to be consistent wrth earlier stud res conducted with 
older subjects, 

A Study of Text Processing and Intrinsic Individiial 
Differencss In Conceptual Organtzation 

DONALD S. CAMPBELL, Queen's University, Oniiirio, and 
GARY D. BORtCH, University of Toxas 

The purpose of this study was to observe effects of adjunci aids on 
individual differences in productive lenming from text. Prose finssages 
were constructed containing hierarchical patterns churacieri/ed by 
superordinate, coordinate, and associative relationships, Troatmnnis 
were defined by type of cue question following each passage. Questions 
cued Ss toword either supBrqrdinnte, coordinotG, associaiive- or "filler*' 
(control) relationships from which inferences were S<]enei"ated. Follow- 
ing treitmenis, Ss were given tests of recognition and rocnlL Nouffeets 
for T's were observed. Effects for aptitude and A x T's were found, 
thus accounting for variance in performance duo to individual 
differences and providing implications for using dlf fereniinteri treat- 
ments in developing instructional materials. 

Word Arousal Iffects in Adolescents' Learning from Discourse 

ANTHONY L. TRUOQ, University of Wisconsin, Whiiewater, and 
FRANK H.. FARLEY, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

The present study extended the research on the lenrning effects of 
words varying in arousal properties inserted into prose. It has been 
demonstrated thai word arousal value influences passage comprehon' 
sion as well as specific word recall. No study has examined recall of the 
arousal words themselves, however. Two hundred forty-eight grade 
seven, eight and nine students served as Ss in a 2 x 3 design: two 
retention intervals^ and three arousal categories-high positive, high 
negative, and low. Recall was measured by a cloze technique. Extratisi 
errors were greatest in the high arousal (positive) condition, No 
Interaction of arousal category and retention interval was found. 

Cognitiva Strategies In Children's Comprehension of Tent 

PATRICIA DIVINE^HAWKINS, JOEL R. LEVIN, and 
PETER WOLFF, Wisconsin Research and Development 
Center for Cognitive Learning 

Two experiments are reported in which the effeciiveness of a visual 
imagery strategy is compared for children's reading and listening 
comprehension. In Ixperiment I, the concieieness of the passage was 
manipulated^ In Experiment II, the presenigtion rate of the passage was 
varied. The results suggest that the production of visual images by the 
child facilitates the comprshensiun of concrete materials, and that 
similar processes may underlie reading and listening comprehension. 
Implications of the risenrcli are indicated, along with sugyestod 
e5€tensions to the investigation of possible cognitive strategies involved 
in the coitiprehension of abitract rnaterials. 



29.13 RITALIN AND THE SCHOOLS (C, SYMPOSIUM) 

JAMES S. BOSCO and STANLEY S. ROBIN, 
Western Michigin University, Organiiers 
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Learnmri and buhijviqf piobldms FiavEj long boon ^rth schools. In 
riictmi years, dBvelopmiinn; ni phiirmacolQgy h.ivo proyidgd chemical 
moihofJs !o d»Uii vvilh such farobltims. Altliough vanouH cirufls hove buun 
iisf?d. Riinlin (MiifhylphKmidnio hydrochloridy) is one of Ihe most 
frutiuently prfisfirtbod drugs for irmmq hyperkinoiis or minimal bram 
d/imHfl(j, Thftsn f^onrfitions ffm|Uf;nily rusult in hchiiviOr which is 
qonsidetijd dysfungtional in schools. Thq mc of Ritnlin Has, in some 
inbiancns. caiisud eonimvorsy, ond dobatfj has bden conduced within 
populnr jourimls. thu mudt^i. Concjruss, and rn scheiiirly iournais, 
Qumuom coneoining rhfi eflectivDness of ihn drug; thn roles and 
pracliccs of the nhv^lcian, tnachers, nnd other school spodalislf; and 
tho ethics of hnhnvior modi fiem ion ihrough drugs havo bpen .aised. The 
purposa of thin symposium is lo consfdor and prosoni rOiBarch about 
, IhRSf) questions, in dddilion to thoir ancillary issues, from the 
porspoctives of an educatof, a sociologisL o physician, and n fchosl 
sysfem adminisli nior. 

''Is Ritnlin Effective; A Summary of Research" will bo presentod by 
Jamus BoHco, Western Michigan University, Although the use of Ritolin 
for treating the hyporkniettc iyndromn raises many queitlons, one of 
the most fundamfiiital is the Gffcctiveness of the drug. A number of 
studies have been report/^d which test the effectiveness of the drug 
using mensures of achieuement, aptitudLS and behavior as dependent 
variables. This paper will synthesize the liti^rature. Charaeteriities of the 
dtisign, lypes of tesis. and procedures wiH bo discussed as well as the 
findiiifis of Iht! studies. A description of some of the recMrrent 
woaknessps m those studies will be Included. 

Stanley S. Robin and James Bosco, Western Michigan University, 
vwill discuss "Attjiudes, Beliefs and Practices; Paths and Obstacles to 
Rrtalin Usage." A series of studies in an urban public bcltool system and 
medical community {Grand Rapids, Mrchigan) was cond'jcted to 
determine tenehurs*, parents*, podiatricians' and childrins' viewi of the 
use of Ritalin for school children. Several specific questions were askedj 
What contact with and information about Ritalin do time groups haviP 
What attitudes do tfiey express toward Ritalin? What professional 
behavjors do teachers and pediatricians report in regird to Ritettn? 
Emphasis in analysis and interpretation Is placed upon the paths to 
Riialin programi for school children ps developed amotig these groups, 
imphasts rs also placed upon the interface, convergences and dif- 
feroncai among these groups In attitudes, beliefs and practices. Policy 
rocommcndations den ved from these researches will be presented. 

Edward Birch, Grand Rapids Public Schooli, will speak on ^'Ritalin 
as Problem and Solution; The Pergpecltve of the School Adminis^ 
irator/- Tfie increasing use of Ritalin and other behavior modifying 
drugs in the treatment of children with behavior disorders confronts 
educators wrth unique problems. The focus of the paper is a discussion 
of the particular problems involying tenchers and □dministraiors mlating 
to the use of behavior modifying drygs. Issues center around the role of 
the edueaior as he rolates to parents and the medical profession, the 
ethical and legal responsibilities of school personnel, and the need For a 
procedure model dellnBating the appmprlate role for parents, the 
school, and the medical profession in the use of behavior modifying 
drugs with scheel children* 



29,14 HUMAWISIVI AND ACCOUNTABILITY' IS iVIARRIAGi 
POSSIBLE? (B, SVIVIPOSIUM) 

WILLIAM W. PURKEY, University of Florida, Organizer 

No one m his right mind can really oppose the idea of account^ 
ability. Every mstitution must be held accountable and schools are no 
exception. It is possible, however, that the means we choose to achieve 
accountability may boomerang to destroy or impide the goals we seek. 
Just as the production of a truly healthy person requires a balonced 
diet, so, too, the approaches we take to accountability musi provide a 
balanced perspnctive for improving the health of education! Too much, 
even Of a good thing, can deitrey prime objectives. We cannot afford to' 



let a preoccupfltion with orio or another systom distoft mir ovBrall 
goals ^ 

Currently we are pouring vast sumi of money nnd the iimo ^ind 
energies of thousands of mt^om into iho behavioral object ivesMMif - 
formiinco eriterm for accountflbility. These npprodchns are not wronq, 
but, alone, thtiy are not enough! A truly CQmprehensivp approach to 
accountflbility must take into consideration all factors flffecijnq tho 
DutcomDs of schooling, usimi each lor what it cm contribute to thi? 
total picture with full recognition thai all a.u ruUited and all m& 
required. Among these faGtors are cQgnitive, alf«ctive and humanistic 
objectives like Intelligent problem solving, responsitai hty. positive views 
Of self, concerf, for other people, openness \o experinncu and the 
development of personal philosophies afid values leading to effectivH 
cin^enship and full personal lives. To achmvo these ends ms imperative 
that edL^-alors: (1) treat such objeclives as matters of pr»rne 
importancG, and (2) earnestly SRek for appfopriate means to mm.Lre 
and evaluate them. 

This symposium will present three different views of this problem 
by prominent educators who have been involved in various nspocts ol 
the debate over accountability. It Is Intended to stimulate thoLight 
concerning the overall problem and to pinpoint the critical areas of 
concern to the humanist. Participants will have an opportunity to 
■dentify the nature of the problem and suggest posiiblg solutions to it. 

Arthur W. Combs, University of Florida, Is one of the founders of 
Perceptual Psychology and widely known as researcher, writer and 
consultant on fiumanistic education. His blbilography includes over 100 
pubhcaiions. He has served as speaker or coniultant In every state in the 
nation and in four foreign countries. He has been president of four state 
and nationil professional ofganizBtlons. The numerous honors and 
awards he has received include the John Dewey Society Award 
Distmguished Service Award, New Vork State Psychological Associa' 
tion. and University of Florida Teacher-Scholar of thy Year Award His 
paper Is iniillid 'The Problem of Accountability from a Humanistic 
Perspective." 

Dr. Combs believes that there are valid alternatives to the behavioral 
objectives approach to accountability. In his recent publication 
EducaiionaJ Accountability: Beyond Behavioral Objectives he remarks' 
that -The plea of the humanist for education Is not that we give up 
behavioral approaches, but that we r^llstically recognise their assets - 
and liabilities and thereafter, use them in proper balance with the 
humanistrc aspects of the problem/' 

Jack Frymier of Ohio State University is pfesident of the Associa^ 
tton for Supervision and Curriculum Development and President-elect 
Of the newly formed Aliionce of Associations for the Advancement of 
Education. He is author of several books and articles on Curriculum and 
motivation that are significant contributions to education. He is widely 
known as speaker and consultant on educational problems He will 
present a paper emltled "Who is Acoounteble to Whom and for What? 

Dr. Frymier is concirned about what happens to people in the 
educational process, and he feels that schools too often operate as 
fiictories processing their products on an impersgnal assembly line He ' 
sees educators as experts who can help leerners learn, but who cannot 
do the learning for them, efficiently or not. 

Shelley S. ioone, Deputy Commissioner of Education Florida Stete ' 
Department of Education, has been deeply involved In efforts to make 
the schools of Florida accountable. This state is leading the nation in 
acQOuniability, and much of the credit goes to Dr. Boone for his work 
with administrators, staff experts and legislators. Together they have 
put together one of the first statewide systems of accountability His 
paper will be "Acceyntabilityi Planning for Action/' 

Through his many years of experience in this field Dr Boone has 
sensed the need which laymen, public officials and professional 
ed^ators ahke are now voicing with increasing frequency: the need to 
find out What the schools are accomplishing in fact, atid the need to 
report that information to the public which pays the billi/He believe^^ 
that It ^ esiential that we do these things in order to plan intelligently 
for the 'Uture. g r 
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No quQSimn is morf} timelv todny ihnn the tjunNiion of ndiicafionni 
nccauntnbjlity. Tli« public is iifousod by iRporls of mnsn odijeniionnl 
Ifliluru, and tawmiikfMS vow to nour no morft moiiny down Wv} 
Jiducationai nn holn until ftvidencn is priisLMUDd to indiane that ehiidrnn 
frre bftnftfiiMig from it. 

At thfi samii timch nur schaols are boinf} criiiCj^od for ih^ir 
**miniintion of sjiontanuiiy , of joy in Iparning, of plRasuie m ctcminq, 
Of wmn of sfHf," in Cliarlns Sribormnn's words, nnd wu must bccufcful 
iiot to furthfir this miitiUitiori m ill© name of accauntnbilny, bideRd, 
oducators must bn fiuld aecouninbln for tfie einotion.nl Ifiarnings of ihcif 
students as woll as the inteilectuii! leornirigs. If iincouniabHity, in the 
long run, brings about a highnr levnl of nchinvemuni in readntfl tiiui 
mnth. but does nnihinn to further n positive snnso of salf on the port of 
the student, vfny little will liuvo boon gnined. If in the process of raising 
the reading rate learners bocorne more alie»iaiud to the learnhig process, 
the not result will be a severe seibock to the cause of universal 
eciucation, 

Educaiors themselves must become involved in the accouniability 
moveniDntj and not Icavo Ihn initiativd to laymen and lugiilaiors. They 
must be aware of the humonistic irde of the question and avoid crpniing 
a lopsidud system which either does nothing about the humflnistic 
concerns, or worse, aetively works ogai nit those concerns. 



29.15 CLASSROOM OBSf RVATION (C) 

Ciassroom Observation Soajes 

EOMUND T, iMMiR, University of Texas 

Nine scales were developed to measure a series of classroom ^ 
behavior variables dirived from i factor analytic itudy of five 
□bservatton systems. The scales are multi-poiJU Check lists vvhich are 
beha^/iorally referenced by different amounts end types of classroom 
behaviofs. The scales measure such aspects of classroom behavior as 
teacher initiated problem solving, negative and positive affect, and 
pijpiUto-pupil interaction. Data are given for between observer agree- 
ment and for stability. The scales rftay be useful for hilping preservice 
teachers to observe a number of nspeets of classroom behavior and for 
assessment and feedback in teacher training programs. 

Observer Effect on Teaoher Use of Token Reinforcemint 

KAREN F. SWOOPE and HOWARD E. SATTLER, 
AriionaStiti University 

Data were colleeted on rate per minute of adminiitering token 
reinforcement for one male and seven female teaeheri enrolled in a 
behavior modification seminar* in the observer^present condition, data 
were obtained during 15-minute classroom observation periods, and In 
the observer-absent condition from token record cards maintained by 
pupils. Comparison of observer^present observer-absent reinforcepnent 
rates indieited lignificintly higher rates of token delivery (p < .01) in 
the observer-present condition. The observer effect has serious implica- 
tiQiis for those programi whoii assessment procedures introduce an 
observer into the classroom to collect data on chinges in targeted 
teacher behavior. 

Frequincv and Types of Teacher Rainforcement Given 
to Lower and iVIiddIi Clais Students 

HARVEY FRIEDMAN, Pennsyivania State University, and 
PHILIP FRIEDMAN, Northweittrn Univifiity 

Schedules of teacher reinforeiment for lowir and middle class white 
students were recorded vvith a systematic observational technique 
(Teacher Reinforcement Scheduje). Tabulations were made by 12 



nbsflfVCMfi wit fun 24 fifth- and siMligrndn clnsstis, Sicifiiticnn! iy mcjro 
tnta! rotnfof cninnnt^ iv^in ^iynn in nuddln Uinn to lowfM cUiss chilHrnn = 
This diffeioricr; mninty ftisur^ed tiom botweon yioup vijuiition on thiiM* 
of ilici si« TOiJchiii RGinfo^ctrniunt Schudulu f^cnliis (Tflfirjihle Rewinds 
Anendinn, Fondbacki. By nambining catogorios, it Wtis nho shown ihnt 
middle cidss studonis rweulvod bignificnntly moifi nonvnibiii ittinfoico= 
monis than lowni class siudnnis, However, o rRliiibln differ unco in 
fiBt|uency of vHibal rfiiriforcement was noi obsr'rviMi. 

Teacher Styles In Quistianing and EMpiaining 

CAROL ANN MOORE, Stnnford UniOtfrsity 

The purpose of this study wijs to invest icjiJin cJiff nrnricns m ia.:u_:hi?fs' 
patterns of questioning nnd explaining (teaching style), and to explore 
relationihips bntwuen teoching style and other tencher L-haracinristrcs. 
In order to study tLachiny styles in a iiandardi^ed setiing, a teaching 
ciamo which Simula ins a onfMo^one teaching siiufjtion has bf?fin 
dovelopod. Individual profiles and frequency distributions across 
lenchGrs show large differencus on many teaching v^irinbles. Additmrujl 
analyses are being performed to group loachprs into style groups, to test 
the offeet of Itudent characteristics on teoching bDhovior, nnd to 
explore relationships between teacher characteristics and teaching 
Styles. 

A Procedure for Reoording Sequential Patterns 
of Social I nteraction in the Classmom 

INA FITZHENRYCOOR, JILL S. WEINBE RGER^ and 
DAVID BUCKHOLDT,CEMRELJne. 

A classroom observation procedure for recording and quantifying 
complex, sequential interactions betwaen subject and teacher or peers 
has been developed. Two instrumenti, used in tandem* test hypoiheses 
concerning the consistency of the subject's interactions. The Sequential 
Record, utilizing observations notes* is analyzed for repetitious patterns 
of social behaviors. These patterns are tested quantitatively over 
time^seriis observations vvith the Interaction Recording Sheet, a tabular 
format containing 35 cstegpriei of student or teacher/peer behaviors, 
Catesoriei are marked continuously and In sequer^ce throughout the 
□bservaiional period; specific patterns of three to six points of 
interaction are drawn from the data and quantified. 



29,21 SATELLITi ACADEIVjIES PROGRAM (A, SYMPOSIUM) 

YING C. CHUANG, Center for Urban Education, 
New York, Organizer 

The symposium of the Satellite Academies Program has four basic 
objectivii' (1) to inform colleagues in the field about an attempt by a 
major city to institute structural reform in education througii the 
development of alternative sehools; (2) to describe an educational 
program which utilizes resources of large scale public agenci^ outside 
the school systim, private enterprise, and resources within the Board of 
iducaiion; (3) to have educational researchers deal with some of the 
problems of inner-city education; and (4) to provide an analysis of the 
Satellite Academies Program in terms of the U. S. Office of Education*s 
Model II Employer-iased Career Education, and its application to 
future developments in the area of Career Education. 

Arthur Humphrey, Jr., Chase Manhattan Bank, will speak on 
"Satellite Acidemies: The Employer SiCtor/' Mr. Humphriy will 
discuss the development of the progrim from the employer*s point of 
view. He vyill describe his own pirticipation in the program as Deputy 
Director in charge of schoohemployir liaison, Hi will discuss what 
employers Idok for In educational programs, the market and the 
recruitment of jobs, hiring criteria, job supervision of students, and 
employer involvement in curriculum development* He will also focus on 
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\\m niltilionshiii btfiyvmrn tha school and iho Rmplovcr, finci the 
piobliims tinci advantnges involvnd In sucli n inlntionshii). In ticifJiifon, litj 
will pQini out comirinratinns to be trtNnn whRn involyriia nmiiloyor^ in 
nri cducutiDnal nntf}ri)i ise. 

In his pruspntntrnn, "SaiHllIln AcBdnmii^^: Th»»Sclinnl Sncior," Jofin 
Sirtind, ihii pmnmrn's Director, will discuss (he schooling nspecis of the 
proorsm ni ifirms of its ooals iind objectives, progedures nnd opGrniion. 
Hfi will niso include in his tiiscussion a socnoii on tho problems of 
duvolDpintj iiiternritivd siruclures in an urbnn contR^!, Hn will mHnflon 
those considoiaitons lo bo taken when developing alternntive eduea- 
iional progiams. 

Raiph Lnrkiii, Centor for Urbon Educniion, in his '^Saicllile 
Academie?!: Evaluation of the First Yfuir," wiM dnscribo thn evaluation 
of the Qpuration of the program in terms of the five basic program 
components: (1) program management, (2) instructional personnel . (3) 
pupil personnel sCfVicos, (4) pupil person nnl, .nnd {5} curticulum. For 
each section, n brief overview of the development of each program 
ddmpdnent will be given, focusing on occomplishments and problems in 
each area. He will conclude with n discussion of considnrations for 
evaluating innovative programs. 

In "Syiyllite Academies find Employfir^Based Career Education/' 
Ying Chuang of the Center for Urban Education will discuss Ihe 
Satellite Acfldomies proflrom m terms of its similariiios and differencei 
with Model 1 1 -Emplovei^Based Career Eduealion. He will emphasize 
such issues as comprehGnstveness, pupil personnel, goyBrnance syitems, 
program goals, role^ of the employer, and pupil payment. He will 
providG a prospectus of the future of the Satellite Academies Program 
as it moves toward a more comprehensive employer-boied coreer 
educatian program in the coming years. 

The scientific importance of this symposium is concerned with 
planning and evaluation methodology. The educational importance of 
the symposium evolves around two concerns which have been inter^ 
woven in the Saiellite Academies Program: alternative schools and 
career education. The Satellite Academies Program is one of the earliest 
attempts at the development of an nlternatlve school by a major efty 
school district. Since it involves the cooperation of three large city 
agencies, the City Planning Commission, Human Resources Adminis- 
iration, and' the Board of EdueatiDn, ai well as employers from both 
public and privnte sectors, the program is unique in its structure, and 
may well point the way for future projects in urban areas which, 
tfirough ^heer necessity, need to develop relationships between large 
scale urban bureaucracies. It isa case study in inter-agency cooperation 
for educational purposes, and the lessons learned should be of 
importance to any administrator in an urban environment who is 
planning to create alternative schools. 

There is also the issue of career education. Satellite Academies 
Program is the only program in the United States which approximates 
employer-based career education. The U. S. Office of Education has 
shown more Interest in career education recently. Three models of 
caroer education have been developed: Model l=Sehoohbased, Model 
ll--Emplover'bised, and Model II l=Home=baied. At present, no 
student in the country is enrolled In an employer-based educational 
program, Howew'er, Satilliie Academies eomis closer than any other 
e^iant program. Beeausd of its closeness to Model II, it should be of 
importance to persons intsrested in career education. 



29.22 RiSEARCH METHODaLOGY II (0) 

A Challenge to the Need for High Survey Response Rat^ 
LARRY L, LESLIE, The Pennsylvania State University 

The credibility of survey reseirch findings is, at present, largely a 
function of response rate. Low return rates are presumed to suggest 
biases in data. This paper demonstrates that when surveys are made of 
homogeneous populations concernirig their attitudes, opinions, perspec- 



iivas, Hic, toward issu«?s conceiiiing iho giGup, sinnifruiini \vA\\iomi* ijti? 
bias IS piobnbly tiniikiHy. Alihoucjii rii liist glanci! tfinsn suivt?y 
conditions mrjy soom lathfir uniqut', most Hurvnys in ilu? social scif?ny«s 
nre prohfibly pragistily of this sort. Most nm piobsibly nf hnmoflcnaous 
()opulntions on maiiois obviously c:onuL?r nincj ihuiti, 

Analysis of Folychatotnoui Response Varlat^ 

MARYELLEN McSWiiNEY, rind VVl LLl AM H, SCHMIDT, 
Michirjan Sinte Univorsiiy 

This Btutly fjevelops and eKtencIs quantal responso technit|ijes to 
[jolychoiomous data u><hibitinn dcvulopmOfiitil or iRiirnirig chtirnciiir' 
istics. The relativo ifieidence of levels of tho criterion is ftxpnissud us a 
function of the qupntitaiive predictor. Maximum likelihood is used to 
estimate parameters of the function and the asympiotic variances. 
Goodness-Of^f it of the compound logistic distribution to ilie dpia is. 
tested, A developmental model is constructed Eind applied to analyze 
tho incidence of aggression as a function of age. An unordered model is 
used to analyse incidence of modal clustering in recall data as a 
function of initructional-unit completion rate. 

An Inyestlgation of Domain Spesifio Aspedts of Locus of Control 

ROBERT H, BRADLEY and JOHN P, GAA. 
University of North Carolina 

Two measures of locus of control, the Intellectual Achievemeiit 
Responsibility queitionnaire II AR) and the Locus of Control Inventory 
for Three Achievement Domains (LOClTAD), were admlnisiered to 
students participating in a motivaiianal siydy designed to influence 
academic achievement, attitude, and locus of control. The analysis of 
the data supported Crandairs contention that locus of control is 
domain specific as opposed to a generalized construct. However, his 
earlier finding! that acceptance of responsibiliiy for success and 
acceptance of responiibility for failure are minimally correlai^d were 
not supported. The findings also support the validity of the LOClTAD 
as a domain specific (Intellectual, Social, and Physical) measure Of locus 
of control, 

A Cofiipariion of Human and Computar Grading of Eiiay Content 

DONALD R. MARCOTTE, Wayne State University and 
JACK H. HILLER, Southern MMnois University 

Severel computer procedures for scoring the content of hiitoiy 
examinations were compared against the. criterion of human grades. 
Twelve essay topics answered by 80 students for course credi t provided 
the score mate rt ah The computer procedures generated scores which 
igreed better mth iach of the judgii than the judgis agreed with each 
other. The most effective procedure based its scoring 'on the co- 
occurrence of key terms In sentences rather than on the isolated 
occurrence of terms, 

A Sehemi for Test Analysis Uiing FORTRAI\l 

MARY E, KOiTHER and ESTHER U, COKE, 
Bill Tilephone Lsboritories 

Using string-manipulation algorithms, FORTRAN computer pro- 
grams Wire designed for analysis of written material. The programs 
measure length of a text and its compiexity in terms of the average 
length of words and sentences, map the occurrences of keywords or 
phrases, Cilculate word frequency distribution and certain indicators of 
style. Trials of the programs, in studlis of readability and reading rate.- 
in aiding editors, in grading essays, and in identifying sources of 
response bias in multiple choice tests^ demoniirati the potential 
ipplicstioni of thesi algorithms in edycational r istarch and the 
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usefuiness of Qugmenting FORTRAN'S compuiaiiono! facilities with 
character 'procoi§tng capability, 



29.23 BIG CITY EDUCATIONAL GOViRNANCI: 

THE METROPOLITAN TORONTO TWOHERED EXPERIMENT 

(A,SyfVIPOSIUM) 

Concern over the purposo nnd direction of Inrge city systoms has 
reached crisis fsreportioni. The gevernanee system hni been sinyled aut 
by Critics nQn^adaptivi. over^Cintrali^ed and dysfunclionnL One 
siruGtural rQSponsQ 10 the negative charges is the two-tiered Organiza^ 
lion. Srnco the introduciion of this arrangement in Toronto two 
decades ago. many urban areas have adopted the principles of 
governanee suggostod by this organization. This iympoiium is a report 
on the oldest and most instUutionahzed model of two-tiered poliey 
making. As a result of an inteniivOf t\NQ year study, information will be 
preiented upon such topics as the effect of structure upon poliey 
making* the viability of local autonomy, and the function of adm.inis- 
trattve and political (Board) deciiion syitemi in Metro Toronto. 

"The Mitra Toronto Studv=An Ovifview of Research Strategies 
and Findings" will be presented by Thorrias R. Willlami of the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in'iducation and David K, Wilei of the Virginia 
Polytechnic InstitLiie and State University. An overview of the study's 
purposes, both those of a research and those of a developmental nature, 
will be given. The research strategy followed and the guiding analytical 
framevvork which has been employed wiM be outlined. Under this 
research strategy section, a discussion Of the problems of system access 
end means for achieving it is presented. 

An overview of the major findings of the study for the first year of 
the proieet is given. The findings reported are of two types. First, major 
substantive findings concerning the operation of the two=tier 
governance structure of Metro Toronto are reported. Second, findings 
of i methodQiogica! nature are reviewad and their impliGattons for the 
remainder of the study described. 

The final section of the paper reports on divglopmintal aspecti of 
the project to date and outlines project plans which remain to be 
eempleted, 

''Administrative Linkages In a Two=Tiered Governance System," 
presented by D. K. Wiles (Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University) and T. R. Williams (Onterto Institute for Studies in 
Educatron) is a Study of administfativi linkage mechanisms between the 
two tiers of edueational governance. It is a functional analysis of 
professional structural arrangements and the niakiny uF policy in a 
number of decision areas. Special emphasis is placed upon the 
distribution of scarce resources among local jurisdictions, the function 
of the mgtro tier staff, similarities and differenGes In decision "style" in 
various poliey arenas, and the relationship of the foremost professional 
system (Council of Dirtctors} to other administrativQ linkage 
michanisms. The functional tiecesslty of Jinkage mechanisms in a 
two-tiered governance structure and the applicability of the Toronto 
System to other city systems is explored. 

'The Status of Local Autonomy 'n Metro Toronto Education" by 
Harvey Nightingale, (Ontario Institute of Studies in Education) and D. 
K, Wiles (Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University) is a study 
of the type and extent of decentralization afforded by the two-tiered 
governance system. Budget and curriculum policy making were 
analyzed for an operational definition of the legislated mandate of local 
autonomy within the Toronto system. The professional and political 
systims of each local jurisdiction within the twouiered structuro' were 
compared for similarities and differences in style of operation. 
Irfiplicitions about decintralizatlon in. the itrueturaL functtonoi and 
psychological sense were hypothesiied for large city school systemi 
baied upon the Toronto rtiodeh 

S. B, Lawion and Arlene Wortsman, Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education, will present a paper entitled ^'School Board Voting 
Behaviour within the Metro Toronto Structure." The federated two-tier 



system of educational governance purports to ensure d high degree of 
ioeal iutonomy and to allow the reflection of local viilues in sfsecific 
local educauonal policies. Ar^alyses of the voting bchoviour of the %iK 
area boards of education in Metro Toronto were conducted using the 
technique of roll call vote analysis m order to study the degree to which 
tlie goal was being manifested. The authors will report upon) (1) the 
values which under lie voting cleavages within each of the area boards, 
and those cleavages which serve to distinguish i^ards from each other; 
(2) the type.^ of issues which are viewed with virtual unanimity 
throughout Metro; and (3) the strength of political party affiliation as a 
predictor of school board member voting behaviour. A final section of 
the paper will analyze the voting behaviour Of school board members 
who sefve on both the local and Metro boards of educntion for 
consistency. 

Thomas R, Williams and Judy Teichman, Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, wril report upon ^'School Board llectoral Politics 
m Metropolitari Toronto," in an effort to contribute to a fuller 
understanding of the political culture of Metropolitan Toronto, 
particularly to the support dimension. They will describe; (1) a study 
of electoral politics as manifest in school board elections in the period 
1953^1972 in the six boroughs, and (2) an in depth case study of the 
most recent election. These two studies allow several importan 
comparisons to be made. For Instance, they allow comparison by 
regional school board level and by ward along several variables such as 
educational expenditures, S.E.S. variables, and ethnicity. At the same 
time, conclusions are drawn concerning the impact of incumbency 
upon re-election. The role of the media, the party structure and other 
interest groups in the electoral process are described as are the 
differences in the styles of the campaign in each borough, i.e., issue 
oriented, personality oriented, and types of lisue differences. 



2924 DATA COLLEGTION PROBLEMS AND Tf CHNIQUES 
IN RESEARCH AND EVALUATION STUDIES (D, 
SYIVIPOSIUIVI) 

WAYNE W, WELCH, University of Minnesota, Chairman 

An assessment of the effectiveness of mailed questionnaires as a 
method for githiring data in large scale research and evaluation 
programs is presented. Because of the generally low return rate, 
practitioners use many techniques to reduce questionnaire nonresponse. 
Substantive studies undertaken to assess those techniques are reported 
and discussed. Variables included in the studies are: questionnaire 
content, length/foriTiai of quisiionnaiie, cover letter approach, 
monetary incentive, follow=up procedures, stamped or unstamped 
return envelopes, anonymity, and geographic region and Size of City to 
which the quistionngires are sent. The feasibility of combining field 
study and mailing techniques is e?cplored. Examples from research are 
cited to demonstrate how data gathering methodology can be Improved 
by use of proper mailing techniques and by incorporating field 
techniquiS with th@ mailing techniques. 

An Experimental Study of Techniques for Improving Response 
Rates. Blaine R, Worthen and Evelyn J. Brzeiinski, University of 
Colorado. As a research technique, the mailed questionnaire survey 
usually suff@rs from failure to obtain a iufficient proportion of returns 
so that valid conclusions may be drawn from the analysis of returned 
questionnaires. A great deal of money and time Is spent on techniques 
to improve return rates. Unfortunately, there is no concluiive evidence 
that any of the techniques employed are effective. A systematic 
investigation of commonly used techniques and their relative effective- 
ness for maximizing response rates is the purpose of this study. 
Variables included are questionnaire content, length/format of 
questionnaire, approach used in the eover letter, follow-up corres- 
pondence, stamped or unstamped return envelope, and anonymity. The 
research design is completely crossed; there are 576 ' cells with 8 
respondents per celli resulting in a sample of 4,608 persons, drawn 
randomly from the Natiofml Faculty Directory, 
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The Effncis of Reward in Large Scale Data Gathering, Arlen R, 
Guilickion, UnrvBrsiiy of Minnesota. Ong problem of tnrge scale 
resoorch and evaluation projects is obtaining the eooperation of a lerge 
number of participanti, particularly when the particlperits have nothing 
to gain by thnir partrcrpanon. This research study focused on 
pnrticipation rate as affected by monetary IncQntlve together wrth 
biDgraphic ond demographie characteristics. A sample of 252 schools 
was used in the study. One principal and a teacher, chosin by the 
pfincipal, from each sehoo) were invited to participate. The variables 
ej^amined included geographic region, size of city, subject matter, i,e,. 
math or scienGe, grade level, and a five dollar incentive versus no 
incentive to participate. Subject matter was nested with region, and all , 
other vorrables yvere fuNy CfoiSBd, 

The Integration of Survey Research and Field Work. Sam D.SIeber, 
Columbia University. Two diitinct traditions hove diveloped around 
the two leading methods of social re^Rarch, i.e., surveys and field work. 
BecausD of the rivalry between the propsnents of these two methods, 
there has been little opportunity to explore the advantages of 
combining them in a single proiect.. Most sociological research either 
utili?es a single method Of investigation or assigns a second to an 
extremely weak role, ixamples from the literature and from the 
author's own research demonstrate how the interplay of the two 
methods may greatly improve design, data collection, and analysii. 
iriucationnl Research has been notoriously weak in both of these 
methods, placing greater emphasis on experimental designs and tests 
and measuremeriti, 



29 JB f DUCATIONAL POLICY STUOV: AN AVINUI FOR 
TRAIWING SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND GENERATING 
NEW RISI ARCH (A, SyMPOSIUIVI) 

FRANK W. LUTZ, Organizer 

The objective of this symposium is to suggest a nevv avenue for 
training school administrators and a new focus for graduate iducation 
and research in educational administration. The training and graduate 
education of school administrators have generally focused on roles, 
tasks, and techniques of adminlitrators in educational organizations. 
As a result, school adminiiirators have operated as managers and 
facilitators of the status quo, Research hii often taken an athioretical, 
technical and/or functional-practical aspect. 

The concept presGnted here suggists that school administrators 
should be change agents concerned not only with the operation and 
CQordrnatron, but, most Importantly, with the analysis and reformation 
of educational policy at federal, state, and local levels. Further, the 
symposium suggests that the foundation of such training and graduate 
education of School administrators is the understanding of history- 
philosophy, economics, anthropology, sociology, and comparative 
education, e.g., the cultural foundations of education, 

"Policy, Education, and History: The Study of Choices" will be 
preiented by Henry C, Johnson. In preparing administrators for 
understanding and forming policy rather tlien simply exercising 
bureaucratic functions, the study of history (and other humanistic 
disciplines) can make a crucial and productive contribution. The view 
that historical inquiry is peripheral rests on two filsi beliefs: (1) that 
policy-formation is essentially an empirically definable process ex- 
haustively ireatid by the discnptive sciBncgs, and (2) that history deals 
exclusively with the pest. Policy, however, is a normative, teleplogical 
connept, focusing prlncrf^ally on the human action of Choosing from 
among possible goals according to some principle of value. As 
Colitngwood shows, history studies human actions seen as choices, thus 
examining critically the process most germane to policy study and 
aiding the construction of possible futures. Furthermore, the research 
necessary for understanding or justifying policy cannot be reducid to 
the descriptive study of emplricil conditions without rimoving the 



normative component fntegfal to human choice and pnrticulaHy 
educationfli choices. 

Gary P. Johnson will present 'The Formation of Educational Policy 
and the Preparation of Educatinnal Admi mstraiors: An Econonnc 
Perspective/* Within the context of educational policy and its forrria- 
tion, the present paper es^amines the preparation of educational 
admrnisiratOrs from the discipline vjewpoin! of economics. SpeeihGtjIly, 
the paper critically examines the belief that economic thinking 
coniributei to "better" policy format ion and more adequate! I y jir spared 
administrators, and indicates in what wayfs) economics contributes in 
these two areas. The paper begins with a discussion of educcitional 
policy and its formation which establishos a working framework for 
subsequent analyses and reference. Part two discusses economics and 
the distinction between 'positive* and 'normative' economics, while 
indicating how each has distinctly different implications for the study 
and formation of educational policy. Part three examines the con* 
cepiual and analytical economic content of educational policy and 
educational administration, and part four indicates some of the specific 
concepts and tools of economic analyses which can contribute 
substantively lo more enlightened educational policy, its fcfrnatlon, 
and a unique research orientation. 

Margaret A. Ramsey will ipeak en 'The Adrninistra!r.ir-Obsetver as 
Policy Maker." The discipline of anthropology applied to the study of 
educational policy is one of the funciions of the sub^eategory 
educational anthropology. The principal method or approach within 
anthropalogy is partieipant-observatlon, or the field study approach. 
This method is the chief meani of collecting data, analyzing patterns, 
setting up models and tentative l .vpoihesfs to be tested later in order to 
tr^at and study societies holisiically. iducationBl anthropology uses the 
tools of anthropology to study educational structures in order to find 
solutions to operational situations. In this manner, educational struc- 
tures are treated for the most part as mlcro-iocietles. Administrators 
may profitably study schools, school boards, school dlstricti, state and 
federal educational bureaucracies, to arrive at policy formulation and 
policy solutions by Using inthrepological models and participant' 
observer field methodology. This paper suggests models and ways of 
training administrators In such methodology that fits within e total 
policy framework. 

''A Heretical Perspective nn thk Roeruitmg and Training of 
Educational Administrators will be presented by Yoshimitsu Takei. 
This faper adopts a critical stance iVs-j-t^/s the present system of 
recruiting and training individuals to become educational admlnis- 
irators* It will be argued that most existing programs recruit students in 
a lam^E-fairB fashion, con ^nt rating their resources on professional 
socialization that promotei maintenance of the status quo in both 
administrative behavior and research conducted. In the case of 
recruitment, prevailing practices result in Junior people being enrolled 
in the programs; such individuals are unlikely to assume policy-making 
positions for some time. As for training, current emphasis on practical 
knowledge and eoncirns frequently results In future educational 
administrators being athioretical in orientition and relatively un^ 
CQnciriied with broad educitional issues. This paper proposes that 
alternative methods for recruitment should be e.^cplored and that such 
pragrams should adopt a itronflir disciplinary focus if the goals of 
higher quality research and more Insightful educational policy-making 
are to be aehiived. 

"Comparative and iniernatlonal Education" Is the topic to be 
presented by Frank McKenna, The study of comparative and mtir- 
national education should be an important component in the develop- 
ment of educational policy specialists. Comparative educators elaborate 
basic issues of educational policy and demonstrate interrolationships of 
education and the society and economy by investigating the numerous 
dimensions of the institutional roles of education in a lociety or In 
several societies. They seek to discover the validity of time-honored 
asiumptions about education and to locate new iQciaNeducational 
relationships by viewing schooling in multinational or multicultural • 
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perspectives, In goneml, school nfjmmistmiors and qthiir Hducanon 
policy specialists lack fnmilinniy with ihe lull rango of iiqtivitios in 
uompaifltive niui injiKnatinnnl ndiiciiiioii, ConcernGfJ wilh hisforictil^ 
sodifll scirinne, niid nroKHMiiiiiuiAl fnsonrch, comjjarHtiue fjfliicaimn can 
assist poMcymakerg by ej«pQS!ng rigorous and \m othnoGefiiriG invest iga^ 
lions of nduciitional phRnomnnQ. Such would provide new and 
Stflnificanl inputs into eduuntionnl prOsirDms pf odiicing a di ffdrnrtt type 
of policy maker and research in educational ndnninistration, 



32.01 THE USES OF SIMULATION IN EDUCATIQNAL 
ADIVIINISTRATION (A) 

Miasuremint of Decision Making Performance in a 
Simulated Situation in Relation to CritiGal Thinking, 
Machiavellianism, and Mativation with Respect to the 
Amount of Situational Information 

BARBARA JO ZIMMER and RICHARD LONSDALE, 
, New York University 

The institutional esperinnent exafnined tlie relationship between 
decision-making pBrforrnsnce, using the UCEA producDd Monroe City 
simulBted materials, and three tisi'measurid variDbloi of critical 
thinking^ Machiovellianism, and motivBtion ^A/heri the Bxperlrnentel 
variable was the flmount of bockground iriformytion. The Ss were 
divided aceording to eNperienee end critical thinking ability Into two 
comparable groups. Each S served as principot of Abraham Lincoln 
Elementary SehooL The differences in der^lalon-making performance 
between two groups were analyied for "Socieltzation'' with respect to 
the situation. The effects of simulatiori training eKperiencei on critical 
thinking ability were measured by differences from pretest to post test. 

The Academic Dapartmant Game 

P. E.TORGERSiN, R. E, TAYLOR, J. W. SCHMIDT, J, A.SGRO 
and S. C. CHAPMAN, Virginia Polytechnic 1 nstltute and 
State University 

The Academic Department Game Is a cQmputer based management 
game. Its purpose is to introduce players to the deciiion problems 
which are faced by the department head in the overall idmtnistration of 
his department. The geme mathematically models the relationships 
among such departmintaiCcharacteriitics as departmental reputation, . 
professor satisfaction, etc, and requires the players to make decisions 
on a "simestir" basis. The game is progrimmed in the Fortran IV 
language and is designed for both flexibility of idministration and 
portability of □peration. Theqame will hopifully prove to be esctremely 
vaiuablo in the training and developmint of academic administrators. 

Playino the Role of the Principal: A Second Look at 
Patterns of Ad mlnlstrativa R espo nse 

ALANK. GAYNOR 

An initiil study of patterns of administrative performance was made 
by the author during the summer of 1971. Results of this study werg 
reported at the 1972 AIRA Annual Meeting, The present study Is 
designid to riplicati the 1971 itudy on a latgir sample and In more 
varied contents. Information is being sought about the existence of 
visible and itable patterns of administrator performance (or *'idmin- 
istrative styles''^ Concluiions will speak to the degree of congruenqes 
between the factors and "styles" which emerged from the 1971 study 
and those which emerge from the 1972 study. The basic hypothesis is 
that factors will prove relatively stable, even across etemintary Junior, 
and iirifor high school simulations. 



EffiQti of the Stylii of Leadership on Participdms PerceptiDn 
of Basic Organizational Hrerarchicaj Needs in a Simuiated 
Decision Making Setting 

MARVIN WILLERMAN, Nonhn£isiHrn llimois Uriivorsiiy 

Thn purpose of this sludy Wfis to diilormrne if basic Qrcjtjnl^al tonal 
hiurarchigal needs (BOHN) help gqvi.?rn the decision making bnhflvior of 
dk'monrary school principals and if ihi'so neuds can hu iniluenued liy an 
immediate admin in rn tor. Three groups of gradual o ^ludnnts wtjie 
placed in a simulateci setting, indoctnuHfed in ihe prlricipnl's roin, and 
assignnd superinienddnts with diffgrfini leadership styles. Support was 
discovGred for the BOHN concQpt and the undnrlying prnpoieney iind 
need satiation theory. Results of Schcffe's compnrisons indicato that 
only effective superintendents Influfincod the nrmgipul's BOHM operHt^ 
mg ievql and dif ferentially affeeted tnsk and human relationH orientnd 
principali. 



32,02 CONTRASTS IN THI PROCESS OF PLANNED 
CHANGI OF THI SCHOOL'S INSTRUCTIONAL 
ORGANIZATION . SYMPOSIUIVi) 

JOHN S. PACKARD, Univorsity Of Oregon, Organiser 

The object of this session is to identify issues and DrocessGS 
atiociated with attempts by schools to incorporate educational innova- 
tion. In so doing, the focus is primarily upon the organisational 
CQniequences of educational change, a topic which has been the abiding 
interest of Program 20 of the Center for the Advanced Study of 
iducational Administration at the University of Oregon. The open- 
tional concern over the past two years has been staff organizations in 
which the instf uctional staff Is grouped into two or more persons. 
dif ferentialed staffing, team teaching, and the multi-unit school. 

The first paper of the sympoiium, by Roland Pellegrin, is entitled 
"Problems of Adminiitration in the Implementation of Organizational 
and Instructional Innovations." It summarizes some (indings of ease 
studies in the four Dl fferentiated Staff ing (DS) schools which had some 
difficulty fulfilling what they set out to accomplish. Special emphasis is 
placed on managerial issues as they were important both at the building 
and central office/project leveL 

The second paper ii entitled ''Factors AssQCiated with the Discon- 
tinuance of an iducational Innovatioii/' and Is to be presented by Tom 
Wacaster. His piper constltutviS one of the case studies reported In the 
Pellegrin report and goei into some detail about the change process. 
The analysis concentrates upon specific barriers to a particular 
educational change— barriers which proved to be somewhat insurmount- 
able despite a rather dedicated commitment to innovation by the 
sehool staff. 

The third paper, ''Changing to a iVlultUUnit School/' by John 
Packard, is a summary of some comparativg research, the purpose of 
which was to provide contrasti to the four DS schools mentioned 
earlier. In this study, the particular interest is in examining the changi 
process in some schools where there was a closer similarity between 
promlsi and delivery. Pickird's anilysis will Illuminate change barriers 
as well as facilitators of the innovative proeess. 

''An ilimintary School Under Conditions of Planned Change/* to 
be presented by John Jones, is the fourth paper of the session. 
Administrative stratiglis for implementing DS will be outlined, and 
barrieri to innovation identifiid. This report is also one of the cases 
used In the paper by Pellegrin. 

A common thread in the innovation efforts examined is an 
alteration of positions and consequent structural attempts to creati role 
behaviors different from those of the self-contained classroom. "Role 
Processes In Teaching Teams/' the subject of Robert ivirhart's paperi 
examines how roles come to bt defined in teims, ss well as some 
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pfiiterns of emergght rale behavior, Tho paper draws from applicable 
program studies ds well m from othRr wotks which speak to the issue, 



32.04 POLICY ANALVSIS AS A FOCUS FOR TRAINING 
PROGRAMS IN EDUCATION ADIVIINISTRATION (A, 
SVMPOSIUM) 

DALE MANN, Teochen College, Cslumbin Univor^itv, 
Chairman 

There is considerable diiiatisfaction about the adoquacy of training 
programs for educational administrators. The institutions reiponiible 
for that training, the government and private agericiei that support it, 
and the governments that certify and utilize the graduates are all 
questioning current procidurei. One response which is pining some 
momentum involves linking adminrstraior training with education 
policy analysii. The idea has many ramifications, for eKample, the kinds 
of skilli to be acquired, the sequenee Of trairiing experiences, the 
faculty spectalizations employed, the ebility of administrators trained 
in policy analysis to meet future problems, 

Tho institutions represented by the participants^ have mch ap- 
proached the use of policy analysis as a focus for graduate iraining in a 
different way.. Some are heavily quantitative and economic; one ii 
focused on urban problems; another relies on legal analysis; another 
approaghes 'education policy as a class of policy problems in public 
administration as a whole, inch participant will outline: the distinctive 
feaiurei of his institutions'i policv-centered program, the identified 
needs to which it is responsive, and how it differs from previous or 
more traditional preparation programs. 

The two discussants represent, in effect, the consumers of analysii, 
one from the point of view of a major foundation committed to 
improvement in education and the other from one of the U.S. Office of 
Education's principal programs in support of educational innovation. 
The symposium is designed to provide a critical exposure to a range of 
alternate policy-centered training programs* 



32.06 DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS: GONCIPTS, RIALITIES, AND 
STRATEGIES FOR CHANGE (A, SYMPOSIUMj 

FRAIMCINE S. HALL, The Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, Organizer 

The fundamental goal of most planned organiiation change efforts 
is to increase the effectiveness of the organization. In their enthusiasm 
to change school syitems, however, change agents often fail to consider 
what the desired outcome should be and, as important, what may be 
entailed in its pursuit. The result is that organliitlon change strategies 
in school systems are often adopted rather than developed on the 
assumption that what works in one type of organisation will work in 
another. The validity of this assumption is quesiionabli. 

School systems differ from many other types of organiiations in 
several significant ways. Planned change strategies need to account for 
these differences, the realities inherent in educational organizations. 
Adopted strategies, by definition, fail to do so. Adopted strategies may 
further fail to specify and operationaliie appropriate objectives for the 
change effort. Such strategiei may not be directed at the most critical 
locus or target for change in the school system. It is not surprising, 
then, that adopted strategies often fail to reallie lasting change or 
increased effectiveness. 

There is a need to develop change strategies that are specific to 
tducaiional organiiationi. Such strategies must be based on the reality 
is well as the theory of school systems as organizations. This 
symposium was planned to address this need. The purpose of the 
sympoiium is threefold: (1) to examine the concept of effeciiveniss as 



ft applies to educalianal organigairons, 12) io constder problnniH 
involvad in doveloniiig efft^ctivn Kdyeaiinnyi orcjani/nt ions, imd (3) to 
siiggost dbjectivns and stratogins for plnniind channo offaits m scl^ool 
systoms. 

The first papor, "The Concept of Effectiveness and thu EclucnMOnnl 
Organization," will be prnsented by Francine S. Hall of the Onturio 
Institute for Studies in Education. This papOr exahiiMKs tf^e conc*;pt oi 
effect ivenosf in relation to educational organr^atlons, and suggests o 
conceptual framework for depieting the effftciive pLtbhc school systom, 
The discuision focuses first on properiios of the school system as an 
organization and their implications for ef feciiveneis critorin. Themes in 
the liteiPturQ on effoetivenoss and health are then consideied ns I hoy 
might apply to tlie school system. Finally, these themes are integr.nied 
and extetided in a model specific to the school system as an 
organization. Ms. Hall concludei that: (1) educational and organiza^ 
ttenal effectiveness are interdeoendent concepts, and {2) assessiiig 
effectiveniSi in school systems requires an extended conceptual izotiori 
of the organization and its boundaries. 

Laurence lannacGOne of the University of California at Riverside 
will present the second paper, "The Organization^Environment Rela = 
tionship and Change: Critical Political Aspects.'* His paper t3>^arriines 
political factors in the relationship between the organizatioii and its 
"environment," and considers their implications for change strategies. 
Four main issues are discussed. First, the need to translate the general 
concept of organizational environment iiito school specific factors 
Which are relevant to change efforts is considered. Following this, the 
discussion focuses on the educational po.litical culture and ideology as 
distinct from general political ideology. Third, the need for a 
comprehensive evaluation of school systems which includes the political 
dimension is addressed. Finally, the importance of community readi- 
ness as a factor in organiiation change is discussed. The viewpoint 
stressed is that change efforts must shift their emphasis from packaging 
change to identifying and analyzing targets for marketing change in 
school systems. 

The third presentation, "Organization Goals as Product and 
Process/' will be given by T. Barr Greeiifield of the Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education. Theory in formal organization holds that 
organiiations arise ai mechanisms for attaining goals. Goals in this 
theory are independent of the organization, though they shape the 
organization and define the products desired of it. This theory suggests 
that process In schools is of concern only as it yields products that are 
approximations of the educational goals set lor them. Product goals 
foster rational deeision'miking in organiiations by providing external 
criteria for evalyating their process and structure* Not all goals that 
energize an organization relate to products the organization creates. 
Some goals which turn out to be very powerful in shaping the 
organization bear not upon the desirid Quteomes or products of the 
organization but rather upon process alone. Many of the current 
reforms advocated for schools rest upon process goals. Reformers want 
new kinds of schools where the climate of the school is "authentic'" or 
where the learning is "humane.'' While such reformers may be concerned 
about what the school achieves, they are far more concerned with how 
it achieves it. The relationship between process and product goals is 
explored, and a fundamental distinction between them vvhich provides, 
contrasting criteria for developing and assessing schools is suggested. 
The question of whither organiiation development broadly conceived 
is an end in itself, or whether it serves to increase organiiational 
effectiveness in terms of product achievement, is asked. 

The list paper, "Intervention Theory and Practice in School 
Systems," will be presented by Douglas T. Hall of York University and 
Ronald Robinson of Stevenson and Kellog, Limited. The authors, 
representing the viewpoints of the academic and the practicing 
consultant, will Consider the integration of intervention theory and 
practice In public schools. The first pari of the presentation will bs a 
discussion of Intervention theory as i guide to the activities of the 
organiiational change agent. The distinctive characteristics of the public 
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schao' systi'm (as opposed to busincsf, voluntary, and other types of 
organ'4ation'>) are considered, and vvays in which the intervention 
model miflht bo modified and made more directly relevant to iChool 
sysrems described. The gncoird part of the presintstion vvill draw upon 
case mt'terral from actual intervention activities In public school 
systems. Factors iGadmg to more effective coniultative relailonshlps 
Will be identified. Theie factors will be compared to the theory^ased 
intervention approach described earlier. Finally, a revised yersion of the 
interventmn model will be deyeloped for the school system. 



32.0? STUDINTTEAGHING (C) 

Student Tiaching Activity as an Additional Incentive for 
Learning 

JOHN K. PIRKLE, JOHN W. DilCHMANN, Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale, and JACK H. HILLIR, 
Southwest Regional Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development 

Two expirimenis were conducted to determine If escpectancy to 
teach serves to increase learning beyond that produced by expectancy 
to be objeetively tested. In the first experiment, Ss (N = 54) listened to 
a tape recorded lesson with one-half the group expecting a following 
test and the other half expecting both to teach the same lesson and to 
be tested. Test results for both groups were nearly identicaL In the 
second experiment, Ss (N - 54) read the lesson and had their lecture 
performances taped for presumed playing before large audiences. Once 
again expectariey to teach did not enhance student learning. 

Attitude Changes in Student TeaDhers as a Function of 
Type of Student Teaahing ExperienDe 

PAUL H. WILBUR and C. THOMAS GOODING, 
State University of (Mew York At Oswego 

One hundred and five teacher trainees participated in different types 
of student teaching. The TMher Perception Q Sort was used to 
evaluate changes in perception. Five factors were measured: (1) self 
revealing/self concealing, (2) learner/tiacher centeredness, (3) broad/ 
narrow view of teaching, (4) process/facts oriented, (5) freeing/ 
Gontroliing aithudes. A factorial ANOVA was performed on data from 
three types of student teaching. All three groups showed significant 
changes on factors one and five, becoming more concealing and 
controlling, with significant differences between team teaching and 
more traditional approaches. Results support calls for new experimental 
teacher professional education programs. 

Intaraotlon Analysis and Self-Concepts of Student 
Teachers 

LOUISE M.SOABES, and ANTHONY T^SOARiS, 
University of Bridgeport 

In comparing the pretesi-posttest scores of student teachers, it was 
discovered that the group which had been exposed to the Flanders 
Interaction Analysli sigriiflcantly increaied their self-concept scores, 
whereas the control group not so treated did not. This result occurred 
whether the instrument measured stlf-concept of the individual or 
self'concept as a prospective teacher. TheE group was also significantly 
higher than the C group on the posttest. It was concluded that» perhaps 
because of an increased awareness of the verbal Interaction In the 
classroom and improved interpirsonal ciimate, an Incrtaied self h mage 
occur rid. 



An Inexpiniivi Method for Providing Immediate 
Feedback to Teacheri In-Training 

STUART SILVERMAN and ELLEN KIMfVlEL, 
Univsriity of South Florida 

This study was concerned with testing a low cost method for 
providing undergraduati teachers^in-trainmg with immediate feedback 
on their classroom performance. Student assistants, using wireless FM 
microphones, reinforced student teachers (who were outfitted with FM 
receivers) by saying "good" each time one of a specified set of 
fesponses occurred. Analysis of variance indicated that the method was 
effective in Increasing teacher behaviors in two of the %\x categories 
under study. Instances of behaviors In the other categories occurred so 
infrequently that there was virtually nothing to reinforce. 

An Inveitigation Into Student Teacher Problems during 
PraGtice Teaching 

THOMAS L. HARROW, CHARLES D. DZlUBAN^and 
ROBERT A. ROTH BE RG, Florida Technological 
University 

Student teachers, during the final quarter in college, were asked to 
define the main problems they encountered in the schools during 
practice teaching. A collection Of BO problems was studied with respect 
to grouping of problems and ranking the problems In priority. Over 300 
Student teachers voiced their opinions as to the most important 
problems they had doing their practice teaching. A principal com- 
ponent analysis yielded five main areas where student teachers need 
assistance during their In-school activities. These problem areas were as 
follows: (1) administration, (2) student diieipline, (3) student peer 
groups, (4) student motivation, and (51 student policy breakers. 

A Study of ttii Relationship between tfie Rankings of 
Superviiing Teacher Effectiveness and Attitude toward 
id u cation 

WILLIAM E. LOADMAN, Ohio State University and 
JAMES M. MAHAN, Indiana University 

This study ascertained the relationship between rar =ngs of 47 
supervising classroom teachers and their attitudes toward education. 
Independent rankings of supervisory effectiveness were obtained from 
47 classroom teachers, 91 student ceachers, and 12 unlverilty person- 
nel. Each classroom teacher completed two standardized attitude 
*f?ward idueation scales which yielded four scores. The results indicated 
that teachers with progressive and favorable attitudes toward education 
tended to be perceived by student teachers as somewhat less effective 
supervisors. These results are of critical import to persons concerned 
with effective student teacher-classroom teacher interaction In field- 
based pressrvice programs. 



32.10 PROTOCOLMATiRIALSIiyTEACHiR EDUCATION^ 
APROQUCT DISSEMINATIOM SESSION (C JXPIRIMENTAL) 

WALTE R R. BORG, Utah State University, Chairman ^ 

The Product Diiseminatlon Session had several ob|ectives. The first 
was to disseminate information about rigorously developed educational 
products that are ready for operational use. The second was to 
famlllarlie the audience with the nature of the products by handing out 
product samples, showing multi-media materials from the product and 
carrying out other **showand teir* activities. The third was to provide 
research evidence and evaluation data relative to the product effective- 
neis that will help the potential user make decisions about adopting the 
product in question. 
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32.11 DECISION MAKING IN AMERICAN IDUCATION (A 

MAX G, ABBOTT. CentBr for rhe Advanced Study of Educatidnai 
AdminfRtration, Organ r^er 

Thn symposiufTi is coficerned With thfi findihgi of n mgjor 
campreheniivo study of m decrsian^making culture of American 
educmion. The iiudy is based on both comparatrve and long.turiinal 
data; it inyolved 100 school districti that constituted a representative 
scimple of all school districts in the United States. Daw were collectid 
by interviewing school board mtmbers, superintendints of schools and 
comrtiun.ty rtiombDri in all 100 participating diitricts, and by conduct^ 
ing follow^up case studies in seven school districts wvith riifferino 
profiles bas.ed on the interview data. 

ThQ findings of the study hove been summarised ai follows. There is 
an impending crisis in American education, prbduced in part by the 
insulation of decision makers from community and client needi, and by 
the consoquerit inability or unwillingness of schogli to adopt to the 
changing needs of their communitiei and clients. Surveys indicate that 
rhore Is very Utile general public knowledge of educational policy, and 
indeed, very little interest in educational policy until a crisis erupts ir^ 
the community. Mdsi of the respondents know very little about the 
edueational program in their eommunity, and are concerned primarily 
with breaches of discipline. Further, organized interest groups in a 
community normally do not involve themselves in the educational 
decision-making process. Here, again, it is only when a rrisis erupts in 
the community that the normal group activity of the politieel proems 
becomes apparent in education. The insulation of decision making 
results m a relatively unique charaotorisiic of the process. Unlike most 
decision-making bodies, the absence of continuing feedback disposei 
educational decision making toward the negissity of reacting to crisis 
situations. Decisions are usually made without the awareness of 
community domands until segments of the community begin to 
articulate demands because of their feeling of disfranchisement by the 
educaiionai system. Since such demands are not a normal pan of the 
dectsion-makinfl process, thoy are usually met with hostility. Hostility, 
of course, produces an exacerbation of conflict until there is iio room' 
to iiegotiaie. The American edue^Honal decision^making system 
simply not atiuned to the necessity of Interaction with relevant publics. 
Within the decision^making structure, school board members the 
legally elected representatlvei of the various publics, are virtually 
without power. Studies indicate quite clearly that in most ca%m school 
boaras prefer to defer to the superintendent and his staff whom they 
regard as experis. Superlntendints, coniequently, come to define 
virtually every issue before the board as one In which expertise is the 
mosi useful criiorion for decision making. The entire process of lay 
control IS subverted by the inability of school boards to establish 
contacts with constituent groups and to represent the needs of 
constituent groups in the deeision^making process. Alone with the 
superintendent they offer no alternative to his values. The study 
eoncludes that, -Rather then serving as a conduit to channel popular 
Views to the administrators, boards come to define their job as selling 
the adminisfration's program to segments of the community/* Sehool 
boards arDd superintendents are imbued with the values of unity and 
strive towards consensus. Reflecting the daminant values of the 
American educational system, conflict is regarded as unfortunate and 
unanimity as a virtue Although varioui publiei hsye the legal 
opportunity to influence educati^jnai decision making through their 
representativig. such ripresentatlyes jre, more often than not, unin^ 
terested in representing them. 

Most school boards and superintendents are disproportionately 
representative of the white, middle^class, Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
begmint of the society. Schools are not unique in this, but the 
undenrepresentatton of minority groups is greater on school boards 
than in other governing institutions. Further, school boards tend to be 
se|f.perpeiuating. School board members and superintendents seek gyt 



potential candidates who are suitable to thnm. and encourage, ihem to 
run. Outside groups, those not enjoying the legiltmacy of the hoard and 
supDrintendent, ore discouraged. Thren=fifthi of a now sehool board 
recqivffd most of Ihuir encoUiagumoni to run from the incumbGn^ 
boa^d, It IS not surprising, thereford, that dlfictpral competition for 
board positions is bland, fundamental issues of edyeational pohcy are 
rarely discuised during such campaigns, and turnout is quite low. 



33.D1 CURRICULUM EVALUATION^ PERSPECTIVES 
FROM THE USIRS AND DOERS OF IVALUATION 
(B, SYMPOSIUM) 

F. MICHAiL CONNELLY, ThnOntario Institute for 
Studies in idueation and The University of 
Toronto, Organizer 



The purpose of this symposium is to examine and set forth ideas on 
curriculum evaluation from the point of view of actual evaluators and 
actual users. Each of the participants has utilized his extensive 
development and evaluation ej^perience to generaie theoretical accounts 
Of curriculum evaluation which have an empiricnl base. Westbury 
challenges the usual specification of goaPmeans of implementation 
priority order; Karlson and Siodolsky generate a basis for the 
evaluation of open da^rooms; Robinson focuses on tlie variety of 
classroom conditions under which difforent program goals may be 
achieved; Connelly utilizes a somewhat similar notion in his focus on 
reaehir choice and curriculum development; and Wahisirom challenges 
some of the standard methodological design notions appropriate to 
actual field tests under norma! classroom conditions. 

The educational significance of the symposium is related to the fact 
that, while evaluation models abound, there Is ve^y little of practical 
use to actual evaluators and users of evaluation.. This symposium 
attempts to realize operational notions of curriculum evaluation. 

Alfred L. Karlson, University of Massachuietts. and Susan 's 
Stodolsky, University of Chicago, will speak on -Predieting School 
Outcomes from Observationa of Child Behavior.'' A curriculum which 
incorporates free^hoici or free^play conditions for the activity of 
children cannot be mianlngfully assessed as a ^Mreatmem.- The study 
to be discussed invQlved following 43 Head Start and middle class 
children participating in a contemporary Moniessori Free School over 
an academic year. Obiervations of each child were collected on a near 
daily basis in order to establish patterns of participation in the activities 
available m the classroom. Pre^ and posttest measures of cognitive 
acquisition (including WISC and Stanford^Binet) were obtained on the 
sample. 

The results clearly demonstrate that children participate differ^ 
entially in the classroom activities. Activity patterns basid on time 
allocations are highly predictive of the eKtent of cognitive chat^ge 
experienced by individual children, controlling for initial cognitive 
level, and other relevant variables. Using conservative statistical criteria 
epprg^^imateiy 76% of thi variance in WISC change scores can- be 
accounted for by five activity predictors. Implications for defining 
outcome and tremment in evaluating open^choice curriculum will be 
discussed. 

Jimes Robinson, University of Colorado, will speak on ^^Quantita^ 
live ivaluatmn of the BSCS Human Sciences Model.** A model for 
evaluating classroom trials of curriculum materials and the results 
obtained from the evaluation is described. The curriculum materials 
were produced as a part of the development of human sciences a BSCS 
multi^disciplinary program for the middle school. The materials and the 
evaluation model were designed to score descriptive data and judgments 
regarding the conditions In whkh the materials were lestid, and the 
effects, conditions, and materials produced. The purposes of the 
evaluation were twofold: (1) to score data and judgmdnts that will 
directly mfluence the matBrials to be produced for grades six seven 
and eight, and (2) to initiate the teit of initrumints and procedures to 
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bn mud in llio for mulativo «ya!uiU!on of (hn sixth, buvonth and oighih 
tjrafJf) maiorials. 

Cliissroom triiils of thn mninrbiis WQrr? concluclRri ovur n IS month 
liiiriod in 18 clnHbiourm in ihu United Stoius, Cld^isiaoms weto iniaciud 
Id providu fJntfi on as \N\M a rnngn f5f stufluni woum ds was feiisiblo. 
Schools from tho rural south iind rurnl midwUBt; iniior city, northRast, 
midvvdst, and wusl coast; urban northuiisl, south, midwHiii, uiid vyest 
caast; iincj suburban nnst coast, northv^esl, and wnst coast woro ineludecj 
In the cliis§ room trials, 

Assumptions about middle school studiints, their varitibility and 
qrowth. about pedagogy, and obout tho kinds oJ materials that are 
neiKied at ihtf rnidfjli? school Icivtij aift prU!»ented in n riitior^olo stulBmoiit. 
These assumptions are a part of the framowork and constraints that 
havQ guided tht» devQ!o|3rnrint of the materials and of the teaching and 
learning itrategies thai aro iubject to evaluatien. The assumptioni are 
not themselves to be ovaluitad in this study. 

"Curriculum Evaluation Ejcpanded and ixpoundGd'' is the title Of 
the paper to be given by Merlin Wahlsirom and F. Michael ConnQlly, 
the Ontario Institute for Studins in Education and tho University Of 
Toronto. A major goal in tliis study vvas to dtrive discussion modili, an 
evaluation of their appropriatenese in regular clasirooms, and the 
development of associated assossment initruments, Methods utilized 
were designed to illustrate cortiprehensivB curriculum evaluation in 
eontrast with the usual emphasis on measurement of student progress, 
Tlie report is on an actual uvaluation study, iiwolving over 40 teachers 
in 35 schools. Although the traditional use of evaluation is an 
important component, the orientation focused upon the wider role of 
planning and curriculum development. The goals of the curriculum 
were not regarded as ultimate con'itants. Teacher and student data were 
used to provide both student and program formative evaluation, and 
infofmation on a set of hypotheses rilatid to project aiSumptions, 

The educational significance of this study is related to the fact that 
research outcomes have bien of little iervice to curriculum develop- 
tnent in recent years, a fact yvhich is symptomatic of the failure of 
curriculum development. Some of the factors associated with this 
situation are: a lack of curriculum resiarch; the character of the 
research which inappropriately tends to use the agricultural eontrohplot 
methodology and competitive studies of ideas, mithods, and materials; 
and the fact that developers often con^e from fields outside of 
education and are unaware of or resistant to the available curriculum 
research. 

Major outcomes are flild-tested seiense matiriils, a dQCumented 
evaluation strategy with results available as an e?5ample for persons now 
faced with the responsibility of evaluating progrims, and knowlidgi 
relating to project assurnptionsand developmint processes^ 

Ian Westbury, University of Chicigo, will report on the "Evaluation, 
of GoaUFocused Program in Social Work," Results from an evaluation 
study of a new masters program in social work yyill be described. The 
paper will focus on the interaction betwten program goals which are 
conceived in terms of (1) the need to train social work students in thfee 
methods of social work, and (2) the ne@d to prepare students who 
could address the problims of disorganized urban eommunitieSi and the 
five ytar prociss o^ Qperitionaliilng these goals. 

The program has had only miKed success in realiiing Its aims. It will 
be argued thit the relative failure of the developmintal undirtaking is a 
consequence of an (understandable) preoccupation on the part of 
developirs with the nature of the goals that played so Importint a part 
in the initiation of the proiect. Much less concern than is necessary for 
successful curriculum devilopmint v^s givin to thi means by which 
these goals could be enacted. This failure in priorities can be attributed 
to both the dynamics of the developmental group and a lack of 
ynderstanding of the nature of the dgvalopmental task. 

There are important geniric Implieations of this study, l\flany 
programi have the iamt goal-focused starting point (e,g, "urten 
education," '*open education*'} and seem to follow the same rocky road 
as thf socii! work program itudied here. It can be hypothesized that 



yofil'foeusLUi curifciulum dt»v«flopmi;h| too oftufi riHuhs m l«ss th.in 
siidcusbful operationah^atinn. Cur ricuhini poliuy mnktiis nm>d io ask 
wlinthur such fjoaklii ntitod propysHl^i huvn cjivtMi stiff icinni aituntion to 
the moans by which gonis can bn nfinuiod. 

"Curriculum Evalutilion and TrHU:hi>r Choiim" is ihu iiilo of thf; 
papnr being presHntijtl by F. f^iuhaol Connelly, and Morlin Wahlstrofn, 
OiUai io iMsiitutu for Studies in EduculiQii and Thu Univntslty of 
Toronto. An oval uai ion rolu from the pBrspnctivu of ihn inndinr will ba 
doscnbecL The notion is dnrivnd from n iaiger view of curriculum 
dijvelopmnnt which holds thai thure is an inoviiablo tonSfon tXifv^vfJfjn 
the attempts by devrjlopxirs to runlizi; thu if iniunfrons in practice, and 
thy demands of actual classroom situaiions as OKprt^ssod by ti7acli(Ms. 
Although theru are m inereasinfj ruimhoi of proposals wliich suo 
evaluation as involved in goal spocirication, uvaluation a'^o should yuild 
descriptive accounts of the curricuUimona.ise undur n *V{Ju variety of 
actual situations, This informntion will contribute to informnd tuachoi 
choice. 

The authors' view of evnluCiiion is bosnd on o study of tho Pnttorns 
of Enquiry project at 01 Si. This project prepared four sets ol 
discussion units. The evoluntion^rosenrch design is aimnd at accumulate 
ing the usual formative and summative evaluation measures as well as 
the more important descriptive and theordtical accounts needud for 
intelligent teacher choice. 



33.03 CURRICULUM STUDY: CONCEPTS, GOALS AMD 
INVOLVilVlENT (B) 

Using ConGeptuil Frameworks to Improve Instruction 

ROGiR V. BENNETT, University of Maryland, and 
iSTHE R ZARET, Marquette University 

Two conceptual models were developed and applied to an actual 
instructional episode. An evaluation of each model highlighted its 
merits and limitations. A synthesis of the two independent analyses of 
the same episode resulted in the identification of a number of mutually 
reinforcing contributions of the two models. A critique of the 
diveiopment and applisation of the two models led to the formulation 
of several guidelines to direct further efforts toward using conceptual 
frimiworks to improve instruction. 

An f xperimental Study of the Effects of Tiacher 
PartiEipation in a CurriPUlum Engineering Task 
un a Diminsion of Curriculum Implementation 

JAMES R. GRESS, The Ohio State University, fVlarion 

Experimental ovidenci was gathered to show that teacher participa- 
tion in curriculum engineering decision-making positively affects 
curriculum implementation. The experimental treatment focused on 
teacher involvement in curriculum evaluation structured according to 
principles of drginlzationsl chinge. Data were gathered during class- 
room observations using a modified version of the OScAR 4 V from 
which scales of verbal behavior described by the curriculum wire 
constructed. A 2x3 multivariate ANdVA and multiple linaar dis- 
criminant functions were used t^ tist and characterize hypothesized 
differences in selected dimensions of verbar behavior in social studies 
instruction between 24 teacher-elaises in two treatment groups and at 
three grade levels. 



33.D5 MATHEMATICS CONCEPT LEARNING AMONG 
PROSPiCTlVE ELEMEiyTARY SCHOOL TEACHIRS 
(C, SYMPOSIUM) 

QEORGi W. BRIGHT, Northern Illinois University, 
Organizer 
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The objectiyes of the symposium are (1) to repori recent research in 
mathRrnaircs concppt luarning among prospective elementary school 
^'snchers, (2) jo cliicuss prospective teachers' conctipf learn tng, nnd (3) 
1 suggest approprj^Jte resnarch hyr>otheses for future studies of concept 
learning among prnspective elementary school teachers. 

Thi firit paper, "Relaiionshrps between Cognitive Style and 
Insiructional Treatmenis among Preservice Elementary Teachors". will 
riipott work done by Gerald Smith, the Univorsity of Texas at Austin. 
The study was an investigairon of interaction between two instructional 
treatmenis for preservice elementary teachers and the cognitive style of 
flexibility of closure on two reiponding variablei; achievemeni and 
retention. The instruclronal treaiments were a written self-paeed 
module and a teacher demonstration presentation on the topic, 
"Teaching Division of Rational Numberi in the Elementary School/' 
The Hidden Figures Test was used to measure flexibility of closure. Ss 
were 48 students enrolled in elementary mathematics method? Lourses. 
Results indicated no difference between treatment groups and no 
interaction between treatment methods and flexibility of closure on 
either criterion. Significant correlations indicated that the relationship 
between flexibility of closure and both achievement and retention was 
higher for the module group. The conclusion was that the cognitiye 
style of flexibility of closure is not useful as a predictor of achievement 
or retention when considering assignments to the spicific instructional 
treatments employed in this study. However, this learner characiiristic 
is relevant when working with individuals in an initructiOnal situation. 

The second paper, "The iffects of Differing Presentations of 
Mathematical Word Problems upon the Achievement of Preservrce 
Elementary Teachers/' will report work of Leiand F. Webb, California 
State College, Bakersfield, and James M. Sherrill, the Uniyersfty of 
Bntish Columbia, A test consisting of ten mathematical word problemi 
was developed in three formsi (1) ten printed worri problems'wiih no 
pictures included, (2) the same 10 printed word problems with 
accurate pictorial representations of the problem situitfons, (3) the 
same ten printed word problems with inar v*- -tely drawn pictorial 
representations. Written instructions explicitl y stated thit if pictures 
were included in the test, they m^y or may nut be accurately drawn. 
The three forms were randomly ordered and distributed among 81 
preservjce elementary teachers. A significant difference (p < .0005) 
resulted in favor of those receiving the aecuratily drawn pictorial 
representations. There was a significant difference between form (1) 
and form (3) in favor of the group receiving /lo pictorial representation. 
Implications for leaching preservlee elementary teachers, for teaching in 
general, and for additional research will be presented. 

"Advanced Organizers and Objectivei in Teaching Mathematics'^ is a 
report of work done by Larry K. Sowder, Gary L. Musser. Ben V. 
Flora, and George W. Bright of Northern Illinois University, A seriei of 
four 20^minuie TV tapes were developed by the Es to provide 
instruction on concepts of integers for prospictive ilimentary school 
teachers. Each tape was accompanied by objectives, pre-tape activities, 
post-tape activities, and homework problems. Advance orgintiers on 
the field axioms and on mathematical systems were written and 
randomly assigned to Ss in each of two groups. The first group 
consisted of 23 students anrollid In the first^iemester mathematitt 
course required of prospective elementary school teachers. Three of the 
lour TV tapes wert used as instruction. No significant diffirences wire 
dfftected, although the 'field^ group had a higher mean. The second 
group consisted of 31 students enrolled in the optional second-semester 
mathematics course for prospictive elementary school teachers. All 
four TV tapes Wire used as instruction. No significant differences were 
detected, although the 'iystems* group had a higher mean, 

"Attainment of Mathematical Concepti by Preservice Elementary 
School Teachers" will be presented by Leiand F. Webb, California Statr 
College, Baktrsfield, and i. Glonddln- ^ibb and L. Ray Carry, the 
University of Tijcas at Austin. This study was designed to inveitiptp 
three questions reiated to mathematics concept learning amono 
presirvice eleminrary school teachers in a iwo^courie mithematics 



sequence: (1} Are Ss defrcimil jn knowledHn of kuy concupis «| 
eiementarv mathnm^iJCS pnor to their nntmnce into ihu rouises? (2) Is 
there a significant gain in knowledQu of Minsn conncnjts by Ss as n fOHilt 
of comploiiijg the coursfts? (3) Is the gain in knowledne of rhi- concnpih 
consign ( across instruciors? A 46Hium tesi was devnlopnd to oncompass 
soloctQd concepts recommnnded for inclusion in such n snfiutMico by ihu 
Committee on the U nde rgraduate Program ni Mai hnma tics. The insr 
had four subscales: (11 sots; [2) operations and relniinns. (3) numbof 
iystems, and (4) number theory, Ss wsfe 285 suidunts in the first 
course of the sequonce and 130 siudenis in the second, Pre^ and 
posttests were administered to all Ss, In general, the data showed the 
following; (1) Mean scores of Ss enienng the first course Indicaied n 
deficiency in each of the four subscales, (2) Ss in the firsi semestoi' 
course improved significantly on subscales 1, 2, and 3, but not on 
subscain 4, {3) Ss in the second Bemesier course improvfid significantly 
on a// subscales. (41 Differences across instructors were not significant 
as measured by rank order correlatiori of prc^ and positest class means! 
Implications for teaching and recommendations for expanding and 
improving the test will be discussed. 

Much effort is devoted to teaching teachers, and a significant 
portion of this work is in suhiect content areas. Surprisingly little has 
been done to study the concept learning of prospective teachers, 
although much has been done to study the concept learning of the chiN 
dren they will teach. 



33,07 THE WHITE RlSf ARGHER IN THE BLACK 
COMMUWITV: A DILEMMA (C, SYMPOSIUM) 

JUDITH K. SHANAH AN, Archdiocese of Indianapolis, Organiser 

The purpose of the session is to sensitize college and univerilty 
faculty directing student research to the problems of the white 
researcher in the black community. The problems will be approached 
through presentation of an ejfample of such research recently com^ 
pleted in Seattle's black community. This study of young black and 
white subjects' racial attitudes and the experiences of the white 
experimenter directing the study will he used as a springboard for 
discussion of variid viewpoints of the black and white educational 
community toward such research. Viewpoints presented will include a 
suggested mpratorium on all educational research involving black 
subjects, restriction of research on black subjects to black researGhers, 
restriction of researehable topics whether conducted by black or white 
researchers, and sensitization of white researchers to the black 
community. 

"The White Researcher in the Black Community: A Case History" 
will be presented by Judith K. Shanahan, Archdiocese of Indianapolis. 
This presentation will utiliie a recent example of whlte^directed 
risearch within the bjack community. The study, "The iffects of 
Modifying Black-White Concept Attitudes of Black and White Firsts 
Gmde Subjects Upon Two Measures of Racial Attitudes^* (Seattle, 
1972) will ierve both as a case history and as a springboard for 
discussion. 

Assuming a relaiianship bitweerj culturally induced connotations 
for the colors black and white and attitudes tov^rd black and white 
pirsoni, the experimenters attempied to neutralise the subjects* 
connotations for bfaek and white objects using a reinforcement 
schedule. Subjects were then tested for trinsfir of color modification 
to two measures of raciil attitudes. 

Both thiorttical and practical issues raised by the white experi- 
menter In the black community will be examined, including rationale 
fnr nuch research, validity of miasurements, obiervatlons, and interpret 
tations of data by a non^mimber of the black community, securing 
schnni r«itrlct approvil, obtaining parental . consent, and handling 
com:nu:?ity concirns. 

Barbara Williams, University of Washington, will speak on "the 
White Researcher in the Blick Community: Black Piripict lyes," There 
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IS increasing conern in the black educatlonol community about issues 
thnt arise when resfiarcli is cdnduciad on black pupils. Much discussion 
has centornd around ihn following qunstions, which form the basis of 
this rjaper; (1) Should researeh in tho blbck comrnunity be conducted 
only by black rfisnarchef§? (2) Are there researchable topici which 
sould not be explored, by either black or whito rosBarchers? (3} Should 
a moratorium be duclared on research in the black comniunity? 

Many black conrirnuniiy members haue concluded that white 
researgliers have no place in black communitiBS, Discussion will center 
on iomo reasons underlying their conclusion. The second question will 
be discuised from iho perspectivti of liioso who assert that researchers 
are morally obligatGd to avoid research in areas where results could 
prove dBtrimonial to some segments of the population. The last 
qyesiion will be discusBed from the viewpoint Of those calling for a 
moratorium on resoarch in the black community. 

"The White Researcher in the Black Community: VVhite Perspic- 
lives** is the title of the paper to be given by Anton Lahnston, Boston 
Universiiy. Because educational research is needed with all students* 
this discussion endorsei and encourages the work of black and white 
researchers with black subiecis-a position which raises several major 
concerns, This paper will focus upon the fact that researchers must: (11 
thoroughly understand and respect cultural differences, (2) be fully 
aware Of possible reactions of biack pupils to white researchers, (3) 
provide adequate safegunrds in using instruments and interpreting gnd 
using research results. As an alternative to the impractical Ideal thai 
restricti a researcher to his own cultural community, this paper 
discusses the utilisation of teams of researchers of mined racial and/or 
cultural background Si 

In handling tlie effects of white reiearcliers on black subjects^ the 
engagement of both black and white researchers with the same and/or 
different black subjects is considered. The third question to be 
considered emanates from and transcends both previous questions. 
Adequate safeguards that will enhance rather than demean black pypili* 
integrity must be a part of any research. 



33,08 FACTORS IN INSTRUCTIONAL EFFiCTIVINESS (C) 

Construct Validity of Test Items Measuring Aoquliition of 
Infortnation from Line Graphs 

J. R. PRICE; VICTOR B, MARTUZA, and 
JAMES H, CROUSE, University of Delaware 

Research on the effectiveness of graphical displays for information 
acquisition and retention lacks a system for classifying graph informa^ 
tion and generating test items 10 assess learning. The purpose of this 
study was to validate a system based on two types of information and 
two types of comparisons. Results of an analysis of variance indicated 
differences in learning predictable from the classification system; 
however, a multiirait-multinnithod mairis analysis failed to provide 
evidence of trait validity for the system^s informational constructs. In 
light of these results, a graph inforniation processing strategy \m% 
proposed in which subjects utilise data point information. 

Effeoti of the Amount of Information, Organization of 
Information, and Study Time on the PrOQSSsing of Quantitative 
Information Presented in Graphical Form 

VICTOR R, MARTUZA and MARY L, WOLFE, 
University of Delaware 

Amount of information, organization of daro displayed in bar and 
lino grapli form, and Study time were varied in several experiments, and 
the relative effects on retention by college students were measured, 
using multiple choice items requiring recall of single points, point 



comparisons, trends and trend comparisons. ReeoH decroastKl as 
information per time unit increased. Single point items were most easily 
answered, trends and iiend comparisons were most difficiih. nnd 
organisation had no apparent effect. Encodmg strategies inferred from 
subjects* self^reports suggest that memorization of numorfcnl data may 
be an effective aid in proce'^^ing graphical infoi mation. 

Fixed Interval Reinforcement and Contlmious Daily feedback on 
AcademiG Pirformance-A Conlunctive Confounding of Schedules 

PATRICK A. QUIGLEY, University of Southern Mississippi, and 
JOHf^ M. NEWELL, University of Floi Ida 

The purpose of. the study was to produce sell^controi of acadorriic 
behavior in adolescents by providing continuous, self^gencrated feed- 
back through various feedback devices and to assess the lelative merits 
of each device. The treatment effects were significantly different from 
their pre^treaiment baselines, but not different from the last post^ 
treatment baseline. Results suggest that: students demonstrated self- 
directed change of performance rates, with the devices; terminating the 
last phase coniunctively with the end of the school year explains the 
fiKed interval scallop, and weighting daily work more may reduce 
scalloping and assure self-control through the end of the year. 

Effects of Temporal Factors on Ability Attributions 
in a Tutoring Situation 

ROBERT S. FELDMAN and VERNON L. ALLEN. 
University of Wisconsin 

Subjects observed a filmed tutoring lesson in which the tutee was 
either consistently successful on both parts of the lesson, consistently 
unsuccessful, began poorly and later did well, or began well and then 
did poorly. Subjects observed either both parts of the lesson at oiie 
time, or saw them separately by two days. Results sliowed a primacy 
effort in ability attributions: a subject's attribution was determined by 
the tutee'S performance on the first part of the lesson, regardless of his 
second-part behavior. There were no differential effects due to 
observing the parts of the lesson separately by two days. 

The Influence of Instructional Factors 
on Various Learning Situations 

WALTER G. HAPKIEWICZ and WILLIAM H. SCHMIDT, 
Michigan State University 

An attempt was made to determine which of the salient instruc- 
tional characteristics of different methods of tec^nhing facilitate 
learning in various situations. The teGhniciue employed used test items 
descriptive of various learning situations as tieatments in a 2^ factorial 
design. Several significant interactions were found amongst the five 
factors studied^ (1l cognitive instructional objectives (presence vs, 
absence), (2) higher vs. lower obiectives, (3) affective objectives 
(presence vs. absence), (4) teaching method (expository vs, discovery), 
and (5) subject matter (science vs. humanities). In addition, the analysis 
of eovariance structures revealed tfiat the major factor contributing to 
individual differences was the specification or omission of affective 
obiectives. 



33.09 RiSIARCH METHODOLDGV IN NATIVE AMiRICAN 
EDUCATIONAL SITTINGS (G, iXPERIMENTAL) 

ROBERT NORRIS and PATRICK LYfSICH, Orgamzers 

A group of five Indian researchers will report on their methodology 
and its relation to educational policy. Problems in the use of 
methodology in Indian education, adaptation of insirumints, relation- 
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bhia 10 subiects, rolntlnnshlp of ihfl obierver to his institution effects 
of institutional climate upon resGarch, the translcitron probiem/and the 
rciiatipnshlp of the fosnarehpf to very young subjects vvrlj be dlicussed 
End) of iht? five lesearchnrs wrll describe methodology, design and 
rolutod rgsfiarch policy for Indian educotton. Research setMngs inciude 
tho dormMory schools, Indian communitiei, Indian school boards, 
public schools, find the Buie^iu of Indian Affairs. The seision will 
include briiif presqntations by each rBsearchur followed by interaction 
betweon .u^e^rchers and audience on tho problems and recommonda^ 
tioni they have presented. 

Prdsenters are; Dellon Cox, Choctaw Tribe of Mississippi: Dennis 
Fo?^. Buronu of Indlnn Affairs. Albuquerque, New Mexico; Iryin Jones, 
Bureau of Iridian Affairs, Window Rock, Arizona; Pauline Sanchez' 
Bureau Of Indian Affairs, Window Rock, Anzona; John Tippeconnlc,' 
Burcnu Of Indian Affairs. Albuquerque, New Mexico. 



33,10 TEACHING AND THE OPEM CLASSROOM (C) 

Teacher ParspeGtive on Chinge to an Open Approach 
MARIANNE AMAREL, ANfJE M. BUSSIS. and 
iDWARD A, CHlTTEIMDEN,EducmioiialTeiting Service 

The teacher*^ role In open educatfonal settlnyi Is the central focus of 
the study. The perceptions, understandings anQ beliefs of 66 teachers 
(K=4th grade, associated vvlth open education programs for at least two 
years) regarding basic Issues of Implementing on open approach were 
examined through hvdepth professional Interviewi. Factors \hm 
teachers perceive as hindering or facilitating channe in open directions 
were identified; a study of the relationship of beliefs and attitudes 
about educational issues to i nstructional practice was Initiated. 

Oevelopmint of Situational Task Methadology for the 
Evaluation of Process OutcomBs In the Open Claisraom 

ROBiRT K. RENTFROW. OCEA GOLDUPP,and 
MAURK HURT, JR„ University of Arizona 



OpBn iducation and Curiosity: Impirjoal Testing of 
i Basic Assumption 

CAROL .CORLIS and JOEL WEISS. 

The Ontario Institute for Studies in Eductition 

A major assumption underlying open education is thpt curiosiiy will 
be fostered and -s necessary for further learning. This study investigstnd 
the relationships ^ tween open education, defmnd both program^ 
matically and architecturally^ and curloiity behaviour. Openness of 
program was measured by the Dimensions of Schooling Quostionnaire 
(PiSC), and curiosity wai measured by the Nsn-verL^!}! Curiosity Test 
(NVC). The sample consisted of 237 11 -year olds from six -.chools 
hQving extreme high and low DISC scorei for three architecfurol types: 
open space, combination space, closed space. Results will be discussed 
relative to assumpiions and implemeniation of open education. 

Teacher Verbil Behavior as a Companant 
of Adventitious Learning 

^QHN W. GREQOIW,Universityof Florida, and 
ALAN OSBORNE, Ohio State University 

Teauher verbal bahavior was inviitigated as a po^^Mb instructional 
component of adventitious learning (incidental learning from incidental 
instruction). Siventh-grode mathematics students of five teachers with 
high frequencies of conditional moves were compared with students of 
five teachers with low fjyquencies of conditional moves on a measure of 
conditional reasoning ability. Significant differences and positive 
^rrelations existed after multivariate analysis of covarinnce (preiost of 
conditional reasoning as covarlate). 



34,02 THi SOCIAL PURPOSES OF EDUCATION- 
CURRICULUM AND SOCIAL NIEDS (b\ SYA/IPOSIUM) 

ELIZABETH LEONIE SIMPSON, University of Southern 
California, Organizer 



The widespread introduction of open classroom practices Into 
American education has been marked by a relative absence of effective 
techniques to eyaluatn the outcomes of these procedures. The Clars- 
room Attitude Observation Schedule (CAOS) was developed from 
current observation techniques, and incorporates a modification of the 
classroom environment (teacher absence) to provide information on 
Gblidren's self-directed learning. The CAOS system records the type of 
classfoom activiiy, grouping of both children and teachers, and the 
incidence of Inanpropriate learning behavior. Data from eight Head 
Start classrooms, representing different classroom styles, indicoted 
many important differeness between open dossrosms and more 
traditional classrooms. 



ivaluating the Open Classroom 

BRUCE W. TUCKMAN, DAVID COCHRAN, and 
EUGENE TRAVERS, Rutgers University 

A Title III open claisroom project was run in Wayne, New Jersey, In 
grades 1-3 in one elementary schot'l and grades 1^5 in a second. Af'ter 
one year of the progranri, comparisons with grides 1^5 of a matched 
control school in the same community were made. Open classroom 
teachers were found to be more flexible \n their use of space and 
organi^atloii of c^Qsiroom activities, mori criative, more warm and 
accepting. Pupils did not differ on achievement or problem^iolving. but 
open classroom children had more positive self^appraisals and attitudes 
toward school than control children. Open classrooms were concluded 
10 bi effective m m."nv rgspecti. 



The aims of education, as Institutionalized in American iocjety 
today, are under levere attack. Againit the broad framework of 
expressed cultural values, the curriculum (in the broad sense, including 
ths social system of the ichooL and its intsractions 'with the 
community) is seen at worst as Irrelevant and destructive and at best as 
eliiiit mechanism For the sorting of the young into positions of more 
or less power and status through a hierarchy of values which handicap 
the noncegnitively oriented, non middle class, nonwhlte. and noncon- 
forming child. The thesis of the symposium is that curriculum should 
serve such social needs of a democratic culture as tolerance for 
diversity, the building of community, the reduction of eultura' 
ambiguities which prevent communication, acceptance of social respon 



sibiJuy for the physir?ol|y, mentally, economie^ljy or culturally differ^ 
em, the equalization of political and economic power, leadership which 
protects minority values In providing for the geniral welfare and 
the management of conflicting values, and the broad distribution of 
technical and scientific contint and skills. 

Ralph Tyler, Science Research Aisociates, will describe the social 
effects of education, as currintly institutionalized In curriculum 
objectives and maierials, and methods of presenting ideas and e^peri- 
ences and of evaluating them. Extending his previously stated vrow that 
the diversity produced by recent curriculum refoim has produced 
mostly trivial reforms, Tyler will suggest that possible and/or normative 
directions of curriculum include real alternatives involving new objic^ 
tives, new subject matter, a new type Of teacher and student and 
modificationi in classroom, single school, and district wide social 
systems, as well as in community^school interaction patterni Involving 
control of attendanci, management, and initruction meihodolooy and 
substanca. 
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Donald Oiiver, of Harvard University, wil! pretenl Ihe view fhat an 
important loeial purpose of educatron Is the building of tolerance for 
diversity, cQmrnunityi and social responsibiiity through the dovelop- 
rnent of yliernaio social structures del iberately planrT^d around patterns 
of behavior which facilitate and S'ippQrt those values, Essintial to the 
socisl education built into these new Structures is empathic interaction 
Wrth ir^dlvidLiali and groups traditionally considered outsiders and 
rejects (the aged, the stupid, the emotional, the foreign, the unknown, 
the ill, and Qfhr low status groups such as blacks, women, the 
Spanish-speaking American, and children) which leads to the accep- 
tance of responsibility for the welfare of alL 

Elliot Eisner, Stanford U: versity, will examine jomi of the rneans 
by which sehools may serve man's need to so've species wide problems 
in the present and In the future. Can the educational system, with Its 
traditionally parochial view of its proper function, have on effect on the 
world views n\ children nnd adolescents? In dealing with this question 
some of the work that Kohlberg and Piaget have done on the moral 
development of the child will be eNaminedi Some programs that have 
been designed to enable students to view human problems from a 
mankind perspeetive will then be described and their salient features 
analyzed. Following this analysis, particular features of the humanities, 
especially the languages of the artSj will be described as reiources which 
can enable students to participate vicariously, and thus know empa- 
thetically, what the problems of man are outside their own immediate 
culture. Such social understanding may permit these learners, when 
adult, to cope with human problems as general within an interacting, 
interdependont system^ ratht^r than as specific to their own country and 
time* 

Robert Leestma, Office of Education, will discuss the importance of 
intercultural studies for the general education of every learner in 
today's world. School-taught interaction skills for communication 
between varying cultural groups and information-processing techniques 
for the accurate interpretation of the cultural meanings of cues 
facilitate conflict management and productive and humane interaction 
within a context of wide individual and group diversity. Educational 
experience in the field, both exira-nationally and among American 
subcultures, will develop awareness of mankind as culturally plural and 
manifoidi as well as a single species on a single planet. It is the task of 
Iniercultural education to modify patterni of Interpersonal, inter- 
cultural, and international behavior. Rather than cultural transmiislon, 
eutiural transaction in which each group learns from the others In the 
course of interaction is the goal of such education, 

Paul Bohannanj Northwestern University, will develop the theme that 
two types of cLilture are dominant in the world today and that It is the 
social responsibility of educational systems to prepare individuals to 
live in both of them. These cultures have been referred to as a 
"superculture" and a "local culture". Bohannan conceptualizes them as 
two distinct ports of an overall or *'two-stQry" culture. The micro- 
culture is the downstairs culture,* the macroeulture is above. The latter 
encompasses such things as accepted bodiei of knowledge, eipecially 
scientific and technical knowledgej and many aspecti of economic and 
political power. Macroeulture revolves around power, Microcultureii on 
the other hand, are based on intimacy and the close sharing that 
typifies face tO'fnoe small groups, The educational problem is finding 
ways to show members of each group that the stairs are there and that 
they rnay, if they wishj learn to negotiate the diitance between the two 
floors. The social function of the schools^ then* is the developrnent of 
the capacity to function in a two^imensfonal culture in which 1) the 
individual is free within close conifTlMni! groups to dOV^lop the full 
range of his unlquene^ and those of his groupi, and 2) the individual 
learns to negotlato the common values of the largtr coimopolitan world 
in eeonornic and politjcal transactions, 

James MocQregor Burns, Williams Collegi, will conilder from the 
historian's perspectivi, those patterns of education which function to 
sociaiizQ learners into the political lystemi developing in some 
Individyals tho ossantial qunlitios of leadership and, in all, spocific 



otiftudes toward iBaders, leadership, and authoriiy. Tho'meaning of the 
concepts of authority, power, end justice m an egalitorinn society and 
the schoors role in transmitting tl ose concepts will be examined. 

Elizabeth Leonie Simpson of the University of Southern California 
will examine the need for educational systems whose basic functions 
include facilitation of empathy (social imagination and responsiveness) 
and the development of particular concepts of iusiice, equality, and 
authority in learners. Can the meaning of human brotherhood or 
equality be taught in operational terms m a world of great individual 
and group variation where difference has usually been interpreted as 
inferiority? Ms. Simpson will conclude with a discussion of the social 
value of diversity and the responsibility of the schools to maintain 
differences and utilize them to the enrichment of all. 



34.03 EVALUATliyG EVALUATION IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS (B, SyMPOSIUM) 

WILLIAM L. GOODWIN, Unlvershy of Colorado, Organiser 

The objectives of the symposiurn are as follows; (1) to contrast ihe 
evaluation philosophies of early childhood educators of different 
persuasions; (2) to review the evaluation strateyles being used in a 
spectrum of early childhood education programs; (3) to contrast ihe 
types of measures considered important by early childhood educators 
of different persuasions: and (4) to examine evaluation philosophies, 
strategies, and measures of early childhood uducaiion programs in light 
of national program and evaluation efforts. 

The importance of this topic to the f?ducaiional community is 
twofold. First, within the area of early childhood education, there are 
distinct philosophies regarding how best to nurture and facilitate the 
child's development and acquisition of behaviors. These distinct 
philosophies ultimately result in operational programs that are substaii- 
tially different in focus. How to adequately and fairlv evaluate such 
programs, on both comparative and intra'program b:ises, is a con- 
tinuing, only partially-resolved problem. Second, the national effort in 
early childhood education needs to determine priorities for channeling 
and expending Its resources. With additional societal emphasis highly 
likely in day care, preschool, or other early childhood education 
programs, it is ippropriate to re-examine the interface between such 
programs and evaluaiien. 

"Program Development and Evaluation Ernphasi^ing Full Program 
CharacteriiaHon*' will be presented by Thomas J, Johnson, National 
Program on Early Childhood iducation, CEMREL, Inc. An educational 
program at any age level Is a configuration of elements designed to 
effect a specific set of educational ^ vocational, or developmental 
outcomes. The components or elements that are developed through 
Riip can be cnnceived as a set of regulati.ng variables which ore 
mediated or maintained by the products {l,e., books, toys> guiderines, 
etc) which comprise them. 

Full program evaluation requires specification of (1) the major and 
minor regulating variables contained in the separable components of a 
program^ (2) the multivariate set of child outcomes each component is 
designed to effect, and (3) the logical, theoretical, or empirical rationale 
connecting {1) to (2). Program evaluation for well characterised 
programs requires more complex mathematical models, sampling 
design, and statistical analyses for the composite set of causal 
relationships. 

Phflfp H. Sorenien, Stanford Research Institute, will speak on . 
"Conflicts Affqctlng DGsion, Analysis, Interpretatfons, and ReportiJig 
In the National Follow Through ivaluatton*'* Congress authorized 
Follow Through in 19B7 under the Economic Opportunity Act to 
provido developmental and educational services for poor childrefi in 
primary grades who had experienced Head Start or equivalent pre- 
school, A large scale service program was envisioned originally* 
Appropriationi were not sufficient, however, so Follow Through was 
re-cast as an R&D program, Tlie differences between these different 



concepts havi? affecied both the implemintation and asseisment of the 
program. 

The following pain, of somewhat opposed oricntationi m\\ be 
discussed to illuitrote the conseciuences of one view or dnoiher on 
feasiblo evaluation designi, appropriaie analyses, and justifiabie intor^ 
preiations: (1) Follow Through as a service.orrgntud compensatorv 
program or a research oriRiited experr'mont, {2) analyies diroctBd to 
policy issues or iheoredctii questions. (3) eyaluation addressiid to 
formative or summative assessmerit, (4) program luecess defined by 
general or specific criteria, and (S) frequent reports of tendencies of 
deferred reports Of more stable findings. 

"Responsive Evaluation" will be the topic of Margaret de Rivera, 
Educational Developmont Copporaiion. Evaluation activities should 
always be considered in terms of the effect that they have on the 
persons or programs that are being evaluated. This seems a particularly 
critical concept when young children are being evaluated, ivaluation 
should be of sonic value to the persons or programs being evaluated. 
For example, if a Follow Througli program is boing eynluated In n 
community, persons in the community should be assisted in developing 
evaluation skills so that ibey can conduct evaluative activities of high 
import 10 them. In other words, every evaluation should be evaluated in 
terms of its effects on the individuals or urograms being evaluated. 
Measures commonly used to measure Dutcomes in early childhood 
programs are conceived too narrowly and place artificial constraints on 
naturalness and spontaneity, 

David L, Wickens, Sank Street College of Education, will present a 
paper entitled "E valuation in 'Open' Classroom Programs," The success 
of educatjonal programs is often determined by the coincidence of the 
testing instruments with instructional procedures and program content 
rather than bv ihe actual porformanco of adulti and childriii in the 
classroom situation, Standardized achievement tests, which are the 
principal instruments used for assessing program effects, present 
particular disadvantages for open classroom models because of the 
sequence of skill development impiied in the test format, the 
eonstruction of items, and th© content of the items. Th^e instruments 
and others availablo do no| tap the major objectives of open classroom 
programs. The roster of obiectives for open educational programi 
include several in the areas of socialization and problem solving which 
are central to the dynamics of the program, but, at present, do not 
allow for the establishment of specific miasures of program effects. 

A description of the Interaction of elements within an open 
classroom model will be presented as a total system In which the 
assessment of process assumes a more important function than 
assessment of products represented by the coficept underlying stan- 
dardised achjevement tests. Dimensions which show promise for 
assessment of program effects in an open system will also be disnussed, 
"The Importance of Behovioral Analysis in Early Childhood 
CInssrooms** will be discussed by Don Bushell, University of Kansas, 
Behavioral analysis and ejtact specification of desired child behaviors 
fiermit three operations to occur In early childhood education programs 
that are critical. First, exact specification permits the adult working 
with the child to identify and reinforce the deiifed behavior when It 
occurs. Second, it is poisiblo to train adults to facintate the learning of, 
the child by helping him develop behavior modification skills. Third, 
exact specifications of child behaviors serve as directional guides in 
selecting and/or devoloptng curriculum materials and activities for use 
in the classroom. Devolopment of appropriate measures can be initiated 
and pfogress in constructing them can occur to the extent thet the 
behavior that is to be meaiured can be specifically defined. Similarly, 
this prngrom of working with young children can move children tapidly 
toward welMefined taehavioral outcomes, 

Robert L. Spaulding, California State University, San Jose, will 
speak On "Evaluation of (Programs in Early Childhood Iducation Using 
Coping Styles as Dopondent Variables/' The goals of early childhood 
educators are commonly expressed in terms of social and intellectual 
dfiyelopment, The Coping Anolyils Schedule for Education Settings 



(CASES) iS designed to measure socitil devGlopmeiii. Its use in proqranis 
dosigfiOd io increase social skills and coping ability In the school 
environment is descfiberi. The prOsentation will includo discussidii of 
performance critena, CASES caiegoiies, relatlofiihips of CASES cote- 
gories to dimensions of personality derived from ego theory, CASES 
Styles reflecting personality types, methods of training observers, 
observer reliability, data gathering procHdurus, dato processiiig, results 
of validity studies, and program evaluafion using CASES behavior style 
coefficients as dejDendqn! variables. 



34,04 BLACK IDUCATORS 
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A Comparitive Study of the Philidilphja Liadership Program for 
Inner City School Adminlstratars at Thi Petinsylvanifl State 
Univeriity 

EUGENE J. RICHARDSON, JR.. The Pennsylvania State University 

Students are generally admitted to graduate schools on the basis of 
academic criteria. These criteria frequently bar minority group students 
with high potential in eduGational administration. This study was 
conducted to measure the performance of minority group students 
admitted to graduate programs through non academic criteria. The 
study analyzed graduate grade point averages, Graduate Record 
Examination Scores, Miller Analogies Scores, retontion in the program, 
and csraer growth rate. The minoriry groups in the study were in the 
Philadelphia Leadership Program. They were compared to an equal 
number of randomly selected, students who were admitted through 
academic criteria. No significant difference was found between the 
groups. 

The Black Plateau 

DONALD E. ROUSE, The Pgnngylvania State University 

Most Black educators seldom rise above the rank of principal . This is 
known as **The Black Plateau.'* Through the use of participant 
observation, informal interview and review of certain formal docu- 
ments, this phenomenon was investigated, Aspirational levels^ system 
road blocks, formal and informal routes, and job attainment were of 
major concern. The study spells out the reasons why a Black Plateau 
exists In the urban school dtstrict. The reaction that Slack educators are 
not prepared to move above the principalship is dispelled and a model 
for attainment of Black educators is offered, 

Elimentary Admliiistritori Role PerGeptioni Belated to 
Assessment of Community Power 

WILLIAM H/ HARRIS, The Pennsylvania State University 

The objective of this study was to examine whether or not the 
urban elementary school administrator's assgssmint of the community's 
ability to reward or punish is a significant factor in his perception of his 
own role performance, hii leaderihip style, and his work with the 
community and its organisations. Data were collected by the survey- 
statistical technique using: (1) XhB PfinalpQls Profile, and (2) the Schoof 
Community Rmourcm and Asmssment Form. The study was conducted 
in the Philadelphia, Pennsylvania School Diitrici. The data Indicato that 
there are differences in leadership style, community workmanship, and 
roio perfofmanee of principals In cornmunities viewed as high power 
(able to reward or punish) as opposed to those viewed as not. 

The Role iKpectationi of The Black Principal as Perceived by Himself, 
Other Black Adminiitrators, Influentiali, and Other Cgtiimunity 
Perioni 

ROBERT CHAPMAN, The Pennsylvania State Unlvirsrty 
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This Study oxamingd the role perceptions for thi Biack urban 
principal, A sociologrcal survey using questionniirei was employgd, 
Principals, influeiitiali, and csmmunity members were inttrvigwed. The 
iample includod 15% elernGntary principaii, 25% leeondary principals, 
all Black administratori above principal, two Black city ceuncil and two 
school board members as woll as presidents of agenciGs Serving Blacks 
{i.e., urban coalition). Conclusions generally indicote a more asiertive 
role on the part of the Black principal would be welcortiid. Further, 
Black principals are generally found in predominately Black schooli. 
Black administrators and influentials hold higher eKpectationi for the 
principal than he holds for himself. 



34.05 SCHOOLS WITHOUT FAILURE: CASE STUDIES OF 
FOUR SCHOOL SYSTEMS WHICH HAVi IXPiRIMINTED 
WITH THE GLASSER APPROACH (G, SVlVlPOSiUM) 

BRUCE D. KEEPiS, Palo Alto (Ca) Unified School District, Organizer 

The preschool^age child lives in an environment largely devoid of 
labels, scoring cotegorios, or other clnssificQtion systems, allovving him 
to develop according to standards set by himself, hi such an 
environment there is no such thing as a ''failure/* iveryday life 
exptriencus have no structures for pinning labels on individuals; they 
have no set standards to be met; they do not prescribe particular forms 
Df thlnkinfl or leleet arbitrarily what is to be "learned" or comrnitted to 
memory. The child, when he enters school, has spent five years 
exploring his surroundings,' learning . about them by solving the 
problems and questions which his environment poses, conducting 
inquiry into matters relevant to his own life. He has been more or less 
succossful m these endeavors, depending on his hortie environment and 
iho encourageitnent he receives from it, but it is through thinking, 
problem islving, and dealing with matters relevont to his life that he 
has learned as much as he has. No one has ever labeled him a failure, for 
he has succeeded in doing all of the things which he sot out to do, at 
varying levels o^ achievement: he did learn to button his jacket; hB did 
find out what happens when a match is lit to paper. It was difficult at 
first, but ho did learn what happQns when he gets off a teeter=tolter too 
soon. He would never consider himself a failure, and is quite confident 
that he Is capable of success. 

It is in this optimistic framework, maintains William Glasser in his 
book, Schnnis Without Faitum (New Yorki Harper^ Row, 1969), that 
most children begin thQir sehoeling □^^perisnee: "Very few children 
come to school fpilurei, none come labeled failures" (p. 26), Yet the 
pervading school morus (based greatly on the expectotions inherent in 
the normal curve) seem to demand that a certain percentage of children 
fall at the low end of the linc» And so, a certain proportion rfo "fail," 
The teachers are not surprised— they fixpnct a certain percentage of 
failure. The tragedy is that after a period of acculturation, the pupUs 
are not surprised either— they become accustomed tP being labeltd^ and 
grouped, even to the extent of being identifiRd os "failures," 

For those who are identified as failures, the non rewarding nature of 
their continuiiig experience with failure effectively lowers their 
motivation. If memorising facts (a mental funetinn which had Utile 
relGvance for them before they came to school) seemed irrelevant at 
first, it seems doubly so even a little later, when it becorries apparent 
that the chances of succeeding are so clearly diminished. And the 
school, itselff becomes more irrelevani tlian before. Yet the children are 
oblignd to enter into this environment every day; in defense against an 
environment which Iscloafly hostile to their interest, thay withdraw, or 
they may break out into delinquent or otherwise aggressive behavior, 
"And delinquency and withdrawal lead to a failure identity*' (p. 15). 
Childron who experience failure early in school lock into a cycle of 
failure which becomes incieasihnlv difficult to oscapy. It becomes 
difficult to oxpaet succbss in any ronlm of life. 

It is this kind of schoolinfl OKpnrioncn, accordiny lO Qlnsser's model, 
'which is the prirniliy cause of failure in children; the "Glasser 



approach" is an attemp! to correct the deadening effect which this 
experience has on so many children. Glasser built his alternative, a 
'School Wlihoui Failure,'' on (1) an analysis of what children need in 
order to achieve a successful identity, and (2) an examination of what 
school often doe^ to children to teach them failure. 

The symposium will include a presentation of the theories and 
approaches ad /ocated by Dr, Glasser and reports on four studies Of thn 
Glasser approach completed in school systems operating under wrdeiy 
varying conditions at four different locations across the nation. Each of 
these studies represents □ model Of an approach to research which was 
taken in response to a specific set of conditions in an operating field 
setting. 

At one extreme the research design arose from a situation which was 
almost ideal; the researchers were involved from the introduction of the 
concept to the district, and were given corisiderable control over tho 
way the Schools Without Failure appm.ich was introduced. The 
superintendent of this medium sized urban school system Invited the 
reiiarcheri to liiten to presentations regarding Schools Without Failure 
which were being made to the teachers and to the community. Tfie 
reiearchers then developed an experimental design based on the various 
conditions whieli they saw, and took their design back to the 
professional staff within the district to ascertain whether or not the 
design wai, in fact, directed towards ilie objectives which they were 
trying to achieve through the initiation of the Schools Without Failure 
approach in the district. After some modification the research design 
and criterion measures were agreed on and the district pfovided funds 
to establish five schools under the Schools Without Failure approach 
and to eKamhie the changes brought about. The rfsearchers selected ten 
schools, matched them, and then from each of the matched pairs 
ielected one (N ^ 5) randomly to be the experimental schooL The 
research involved collection of pre- and posttest data, and a compreheiv 
sive analysis, including the interactions, of the effects of the program in 
both the affective and cognitive domains on the community, school, 
teachers, and students. Needless to say, this provides an ideal model for 
field research on the introduction of u now program. 

At the other extreme, the researcher was not hivolved until well 
after the program had begun; further, this project was not Indicaiodas 
being ona with a very high priority. The researcher, therefore, set about 
collecting only rninimal data, primarily through questionnaires of the 
teachers and some objective measurements. Suddenly, the researchef 
found that the project was far more important to a number of diverse 
groups within the community and district than had originally been 
Indicated; the problems that then faced the researcher were those of 
trying to develop an omnibus report based on analysis of data which 
were either rather hastily collected or eolleeted after the fact. 

As indicated above, it is hoped that this symposium will achieve two 
objectives i a presentation of the theories advocated for education by 
Dr. WiUlam Glasser, and alternative models for research in field settings. 
The development of these field models b§cornes increasingly significant 
on the educational scene as accountability becomes more and more 
prevalent. Likewise, the infusion of new approaches such as those 
advocated by Dr, Glasser promise hope for involvino a child In a 
personal way in his dally school e>?periences, and in an environment ifi 
which he' feels responsible for, and committed to, his own learning. 



34.07 CHICANO SELF^COWCiPL VALUES AND CLASSROOIVI 
INTERACTION (G) 

Fflmilv SociallzBtion and iducational Achievement in TwQ Ciilttires: 
MeNiGan-American and Anglo^Ainerjoaii 

JAMiS G. ANDiRSON, Purdue University, and FRANCIS B. 
EVANS, University of Wisconsin^ Green Bay 

This study oxnniinod variations in family sociali^atiOfV practices 
among Moxican^AmGrican and Anglo-American students^ and the effect 
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mcnf Pmh" H , s.lf.«ncBp,, and .chi.ve- 

man.. Pfl.h models wer, Mni.ructed and .heir paramBters „.ima,Bd 
rem daw from a iampit of l02iunlor high «haol i.udents. r«uI,s of 
.ho ar,aly.s ,UBB«, ma, dlr8« a„emp„ to .ncourag, grtater a=ademie 
olfor, on ihe par, of ,he studem may acually inhibi, aBhievemm, In 
comra.,, parental independence training rwultl in llgniflcant gaini in 
, ach,evBmen, among both groupi of students. Thil i, oeeompliLd by 
mcroasmg the student's eonfidenee in coping with his physical and 
socal environment, especially the classroom where students are 
expected to perform independently. 

Chinges in Attitudas and Valuis of Adoloscints from DifforBnt 
tultural Groups during tha High School Years 

p. DAGENAIS, University of California, Berkeley 

Thiriy-one Omnibus Perionality Inveniory items lonoitudinaUy 
dm,n,s,ered ,o 30,000 high s.hool students in the ninth, and 
la.h^rades were analysed, A sample of 1,800 itudents representative 
of ton raceHithnic-rBliBious groups was drawn and analysed Results 
mcl,«te that for certain items (1) the group mean opinion ranges over 

40 to eo percemiflB points on both grades, (2) there are significant 

changes m group mean agreement over the years (McNemar test) and 
3) ahhouBh most group, change significantly and all groups change in 

.he same d.rertlon, the groups do no, change to one another 

over the years (Kendall's Mu). 



Fred S. Cook, Wayne State Uniwiny. describis the instructional 
aspect and the management information aspect of ,he ,oaehEr educa- 
tion sys,em. The diieussion revolves around an ixplana,ion of thn 
Prmoiplas upon which ,he model is based, a descrlprion of ,he model 
iiiBlf, and an e><piana,ion of ,he developmemal processes used ,o bring 
the system into fruition. Tha presentation is a standardized mediated 
presen,a,ion using audlo-slide and group discussion techniques The 
Wayne S,a,e program of compe,ency.based teacher education is unlquB 
m several respects, ' 



34.11 RiSEAHCH BASED MODELS FOR TRAININD 
TiACHiHS OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN (C. SYMPOSIUM) 

GLORIA F. WOLINSKY, Hunter College, The City University of 
New York, Organiier 



?tfS'"ffr'"? -'P*"^ Educational Achiavament: The 
Effects of Ethnic Isnlation and Sotjio-icononiid Deprivation 

LAWRilMCe G. FiLICi, Baylor University 

Ethnic and SQC.o=economic isolation of Mexican-American youth in 
PUbhc schools ,s now being recognized for the devas,a,inB effec, i. has 

^'nilSf "'"'"'"r ""'^ ""^"^"^^ °' ""^V was ,0 evalua,e 
ihe rela.ive .mpor.ance of school socio-economic and raelahefhnic 
come., fo^r- Mexican-American s.uden, achievemen, and dropou, 
behavor. Da.a were also Included for Anglo and Negr. studenfs 

TT '° '^'"'''^ '''''''' de,,rmrnan,s of 

eacf, ,vpe of educa„onal achievemen, wi,hin each racial ethnic 
group FindmBS from ,his .,udy presen, necessary da,a for , he 
developmen, o reali„ic and balanced ^ra.egie, in the s,rugflle to 
provide on equal educa.lonal oppor,uni,y for Mexican-Americans 

The Equality of iduoational Opportunity within Ethnically iVllxed 

CivilRfghu COSCA, U.S. Commission on 

Sor^o TOs of ,he ,quali,y of educational opportunity afforded 

F^nf : f"" ^"^^^ '^"d « '"flh"y modified 

P ander interaction codinfl system to code teacher verbal behaviors 
with reference to the ethnicity of the student ,o whom each behavior 
■was directed. The results indicate a number of statistically sign c^ 
substantial and pedagoglcally important disparities in the teacher 
behaviors tha, are direced ,oward s,uden,s of differenf ethnic groups 
Twen.y^one ,eacher, s.udent classroom, and school characteristics JrB 
also investigated for their possible association with these disparf.les 



34.09 WDRKIND MODEL OF A COMPETENCY-BASiD 
TEACHER EDUCATION SYSTEM (C: EXPERIMiirrAL) 
JASON MILLMAN, Cornell University, Chairman 



The major objective of this symposium i, to describt three different 
™^e Z '^""'"V"' °' ^^"dicapped children. The comple.lt,^ 
of the instructional situation in so far as handicapped children are 
noJ^n fT "'T'"'"' methodoloBioal. institutional and dia^ 

ail eacher tramino proflrams is to prepare teachers to cope with the.e 
continger^ies in order to best meet the educational needs of hand) 
apped Children. The three different approeclies to teacher progra^ 
v^n be discussed arose ou, of institutional and community t " 

S^i effo""'"" the appropriateness of 

eNperiences for prospective teachers and are deslB„ed to provide a 
continual evaluation of the content and progress of each stud nUn he 
program It is anticipated that aspects of those programs an be 
rephcated by other institutions of higher education 

scho'^'Hen^"'""/,?,*"'"' Training Teachers of Pre- 

chool Hand^apped Children" will be presented by Ernes, Gotts 
University of Texas a, Aus,in. The objecive is ,o describT n 
^H.d^.ed research^based ,eacher ,r.ining model in early ehiidho d 
educa„on for handicapped children which focuses on systematic 
Observation and feedback for ,he ,raineeand for ,he ,rBiner 

How can ,eacher training proBrams collect valid information d .ring 
^ a"^'"' """"'"^ '^^ .riinees i„ reaMif 

~ a:^T" 'r" """" -vs. Practical 

cUissroom and classroom related experiences have been integrated with 
^e cquismon of theoretical knowledBe of child development, develop, 
ment deviations, systematic assessmeni techniques, and appropriate 
eariiing environments. Available research -based information Lut 
teacliing skills such as probing, listening, cueing, and feedback 
'h^^' has b«n utilized to p«,vide trainees wlth^ues for ^e^ 
Sd«^^r P'^'^^-^'""- =l--oom interaction" 

eedlMck (o any combination thereof) purposes. Observation and 
racording of the teaching process, according to the codes o a 
structured Observation system, provide data for^continuouHis^n^ 
□f children s progress ,n the classroom and for trainees' skill develop- 
ment, effeeting an Objective evaluation of the program 

Alice H. Hsyden, Universi,y of WashinB,on, will speak on "A Child 
^vel^ment. Behavior r^odification Research, and lLt,;B,serr^^ 
or Training Teachers of Handicapped Children." What specific ini- 
iitinfl a,^ responding behavior, do effective teachers e. ib' I 

d oc Observation and measurement of both children's and teachers' 
P.CI ic responses. A major first step in training pie.cltool pS. 
lonals, paraprofessionals, ancillary personnel, volunteers, and parents s 
.ra.nmg ,n data^takinB, graphing, analysis, and in,erpre,a,ion Sue 
Skills perm,, con,inuous asse.smen, of children's progress and eoche 
response effectiveness, Teacher-,rainers need ongoing da, a on ,^n e • 
mera^ions w„h children. Analysing these d„a with trainees info™ 
.tamer, about teacher-training .ffemivino» and objectively eyaiuo'^ 
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teachfir and child progrisi. !t alio teflchpi accountability which ib too 
ieldom tagght in teacher trarntng. 

"Alternate Strategies' of Preporing Teachers of Preschool Handi- 
capped/' presented by Gloria F. Worinsky, Hunter College, will 
demonilratG a model of alternati Strategies of prepafing teachers of the 
preschool multiply handicopped. The model ie based on joint corn^ 
munity (agoncy) and college planning, a competingy based approach to 
didactic and field oxperience, and thi .aisumptlon that profesiional 
education in this area is part of a continuum of experiences. The 
procedures used are: (1) a formalized approach to Agency College 
ceoperation, that will encourage mutual assistance and reiponslbility in 
the professiona) preparation of these teachers; {2) the development, 
evaluaiion. and rofinement of competencies ba^ed on a modular, 
individualized approach io instruction; (3) the dgvelopmint and evalua- 
tion of a continuum of experiences to include preprofesiionol, 
paraprofeislonal, and continuing education approaches; (4) the develop- 
ment and maintenanea of a system of professional communication 
concerning the problems and issuBs involved in professional preparation 
in the area of the preschool hsndrcapped. U li anticipated that the 
model con be used by other institutions as a guide for developing 
additional programs and will demonstrate the effectiveness of joint 
planning and responsibility relative to the continuum of eKperiencis in 
preparing teachers of the preschool handicapped. 



34.14 MICROTtACHIWG I: STUDIES RELATING TO SUPER^ 
VISOR AND TIACHIR BEHAVIOR (C) 

Pradictors of SupirvisorTeacher Conferinei InteriGtion 

ALICE DOZIER DARR, Univenity of Akron 

The purposes of this study were; (1) to provide an objective 
description of the iupffrvlsOf-teacher conference behavior in a micro^ 
teaching situation, (2) to determine the combinations of teacher and 
supervisor chariCteristics whteh predict conference behavior and con- 
ference effectiveness, (3) to determine the supervisor charBCterlstics 
which predict supervisors who chinga their behavior towird § more 
indirect and supportive conference. Test results, along with conference 
data and personal data* were used as lupervisor and teacher variables for 
the statistical analyils. Through the use of the nnultiple rigriiiion 
technique, full and restricted models were tested to determine 
significant predictor sets. 

MiorDteaGhing-A Study in Spicific ind General Bihavior of 
Supervisors 

jOAN DUFF KISi, Kent State University 

This study examined supirvisory behavlof In a confirencQ situation 
and its relationship to changing teacher behavior. The main purpoieof 
the study was to determine whether specific or general supervisory 
behavior produced more changes from the teach to reteach cycle of 
micfsteaching. Vidiotapes of the eonferinces and reteach sissions were 
analyzed to find. the changes agreed up^on in the supervisory con- 
ferences and those Implemented in the reteach. As a group, the 
lupervisori who utlllzid ipeciflc supportive behavior produced ilgnlfi- 
cantly more change in the teacher behavior of the riteach cycle of 
microteaching* 

EkaminQtion of PartioipatlDnand Order Effects in Feedback Interviews 

JOE M. HILLiRY, University of Akron 

SixteGn teachers in microteachlng sessions were supervised using 
four different lonhnlquii' non^dlrective Intefview with the superviiOf 
offering no suggestions, but with thi tntirvlewee eneouragid to analyiB 
and evaluate hts performance; three directive interviews in which the 



Supervisor yave two effective and two ineffective behaviors in three 
differnnt sequencts: {1) ineffective, effictive; (2) offective, inef fective; 
(3) ''sandwich technique**-effeetive. ineffective* effective. Analyiis of 
vorinnco and covarionce was uied to eKamino order effects, self-osteeni, 
and their interaction. A correlational comparison was made of the 
teacheri' self evaluation and performance ehenge and satisfsctiofi with 
the interview. 

Iffects of Microtiaching on Self ConcEpt of Teachers and Supervisors 
BARBARA BARDEN, North Middle School, NQriOn, Ohio ' 

Both teachers and supervisors react strongly to viewing ti.umselves 
in videotaped niicroteaching lessions. This study was carried out to 
InviStigatu wherher microtcaching significantly affected the silf- 
concept of teachers and supervisors. A iumantic differential scale for 
teachirs was administered to two sections of undergraduates. One 
section had five microteaching sessions, and the other had none. The 
scale for supervisors was given to two graduate cinssos. One class 
pariicipated in five microteaching eKperlencgSi and the other served as 
the controU Discrepancy scores for the pre= and postiests wero 
Computed. Factor analysis was lued for eompariion between and within 
groups. 



34T? VERBAL LEARNING (C) 

iffects of Age, Form Class, and Word Frequency on Word Associations 
GARY INGERSOLL and DEBORAH FELKIN, Indiana 
University 

Second-grade and siKth^rade children and adults were presented 
with a word association taik originally usid by Brown and Barko. That 
study was repeated with the addition of word frequency as an 
independent variable. The results indicate that the frequency of a' 
stimului word accounts for a portion of the variance of heterogeneous 
or homogeneoui responiis, Thi results further suggest that adults under 
a low frequency condition respond In asimliai fashion to second-grade 
children undir a high frequency condition. 

ConGreteness and Imapry in Sintence iVIeaning, Rivislted 

KATfHV PiZDEK and JAiVlES M, ROYiR, University of 
Massachusetts 

The purpose of the present study was to assess the effect of 
comprehension on the recognition of meaning changes of abstract and 
concrete sentencii, imbedding sentinces In contgxtual paragraphs to 
encourage comprehension resulted in Increislng the recognition for 
meaning changes of abstract sentences to thejevel of being nonsignifi- 
cantly different from the rate for concrete sentences, Pajvio and his 
tolleagues have proposed that sentence conereteness per ii is an 
important variable which determines how sentences are stored in 
memory, The result of the present study, hs,, that the comprehension 
task functioned to mlnlmiie the effect of conereteness, raises doubt 
about this hypothesis. 

Output PrDcessesin the Learning of Verbal Miteriali 

JAMiS F, VOSS, Unlvirsity of Pittsburgh 

This raseareh Is concerned with the role of output processes in 
learning. The palred-asioclate and prose learning procidures were 
employed. The mijor flndlngi Indlcati: (1) acquisition without testing 
is limited to about 60-70% level, (2) learnlng^to^learn is related to 
levihof^miitiry rather than to practice per se, and (3) this effect may 
be a fynctlon of output procissis. Proie leirnlngTesults indicate that 
rgpeiied readings of a paiiagi Improves eomprehenilon only illghtly 
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unless testing takes place, and tsiting and re=readihc/ provide wiys to 
structure. prior input. The findings are riinted lo storage arid ritrieval 
mechflniimiandto the infiuince af output upon coffiprehonsion. 

ifficts of Prose Organization and Phrising of Sentences and Liarning 
Ob]gctives upon the Retention and Integration of Citegorical 
information 

LAWRiNCE T. PRASE, Bell LdborBtories 

Ninety^six Qduits leorned four attirbuteiof four ships in threr tcall - 
trials. A prompted recall teat follDwed Trial 3. The information wq$ 
Clustered by name (Group IM) or by attribute (Group A). Sentence 
structure emphasized the namsi or attributes, ond mmm or attrlbutii 
wero fully stated in the learning objectrvis. Compatibility between 
paragraph and sentence emphaiii increised recall accuracy. Stating the 
attributes in objictlves unexpnctedly depressed recall accuracy fo, 
Group A. Group A Ss, with perfect recall of the text, scored low on 
prompted recall items that required integrating the attributei of a 
particular ihlp. 



the 



34.20 THE ILEMIIMTARY SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT (B) 

An Investigation of the Dimensions of the Elgmintary School 
Environment through Factor Analysis of Bate Press 

DAVIO SADKER, University of Wisconsin, Parkilde 

The objectives of this investigation were: (1) to identify n.^ 
dimensions of the elementary school environment, and (2) to compare 
this InvestigatiQn with the procedurei and findings of Pace at ths 
college level. An instrument based on Pace'g work and conslitlng of SO 
statements about school life was administered to 5.412 students in 54 
elementary schools In Maisechusetts. The itudent raspon.es were 
tran^/ated mto school iCQres, These scores vvero then sub|ect/^d to a 
factor analyiii and rotated along oblique axii. The analysis identified 
s^x envtronmental dimensions- (1) humanism (respect for individual 
rights), (2) alienation, (3) opportunlim (political maneuviring) 
4) morale, (5) autonomy (student Independencel, and (6) resources 
(avaHability of earning resources). 

The Elementary School Envlronmint: Perceptioni of Studints and 
Tianhen 

JON SCOTT BENDER, (VjadlsonCollBge 

The purpose of this study was to Gompare itudent and teacher 
perception of the educational environment. The ilementary School 
invronment Survey (ESES) was used to assess the perceptions of fifth 
and s.Kth grade students in 36 elementary schoQli on si« variabler ^ 
ahenatjon, humanism, autonomy, morals, opportunism and resource 
^ Analysis of Variance techniques was used to detirmine differences both 
w.thm ichools and across schools for each ESiS variable, Significant 
differences were found within schools and acroii schools on fivi 
variables. Teachors consistently generatid scores In a more favorable 
direction than students. In addition, profiles across schools within 
Variables revealed patterns. 

Principals, TeachBrs, and ilBmentary Youth: A Study of the Relation^ 
ships between Selected VariablBs of Tiaohe^Prlnolpal iociil Interaction 
and Six Features of the Educational Environment 

A, BRUCi McKAY, Montgomery County Pubile Schools 

The central purpose of this study was to eMafnine selects feature 
Of principal and teacher behavior in relation to sf^ educational 
environment variables of elementary schools, Uiing subtests of Halpln's 



Organizational Climate Description Questionnflife and Sinclair nnd 
Sadker's Elementary School Enwironmenf Survey, rosjionses were 
obtained from 4,105 fifth and si^th grade study nts and 627 lendigrs in 
30 Masiachuseits and Penniylvania iehools. Analysis employed canon^ 
ical and Pearson product-moment correlations, with the findingi 
supporting the contention that the behavior of teachers and priiicipals 
li significantly relatod to selected components of the oducatignal 
e'lvironment. 

AutuaiitiGs of Individualisation in British Primary Sahools 

A. START, K. B, START, B. WELLS, Southlands 
College of iducatlon 

To provid^^ effective individualisod instruction the toacher must be 
aware of the individual child's ability, achievement and needs. IF mlmd 
ability classes are standard, then the knowledge of the range of abihiy ' 
that can be expected is essential, especially If cIqss, group or other non 
.ndividualised methods are used. A recent survey of reading standards 
of 11 and 15 year^old children suggests that a range of seven years 
exists between the 10th and 90th percentile. The range gommonly 
referred to in teaching is much lesi and the implications for the teachers 
and the children are discussed. 



35.02 INNOVATIVi APPROACHES TO CURRiCULUM 

Developmint and Evaluation of One Strategy for Implementinq Chanoi 
m Schools 3 9 

KENNETH A. LEITHWOOD and HOWARD R. RUSSELL Ontario 
institute For Studieg in gducatlon 

A significant cause of wested educational resources In the past, and 
at present, has been the disproportionati amount of efrsri focused en 
the development of educational products and the too iittle effort 
devoted to the problem of how these products can be implemented in 
practical school settings. In the CQntext of present education the 
implementation problim siems to be a superordinafe problem with 
development a part of it. The authors describe and analyze a specific 
strategy for implementing change in sehooli derived from a generalizpd 
change model which potentially suggeits a number of alternative 
stratigiii. The strategy described involved program development and 
evaluation in 48 secondary ,ind elementary schools. 

What Is a Normative Basis for Curriculum Research? 
ERIC R. STRAUMANIS, University of Maryland 

This study undertaNei to clarify t u concept of a normative basis for 
curriculum reiiarch by considering four possible Interpretations. It is 
held that a normative basis can bei (1)a set of substantivi moral 
principles simply, or (2) such a iit taker, as an integral part of a 
putative curriculum thiory, or (3) a meta^strateqy governing curriculum 
decision-making, or (4) the norms which specify the kinds of terms that 
may be used in stating research hypothesis. None of the^s turns out to 
be fully saiiifactory for currieulum research though (3) and (4), with 
qualifications, seem more promiiing than (1) and (2), 

Curriculum Criticbm and Literary Critlmim 
GEQRGi H. WiLLiS, University of Rhode Island 

The issues involved In considering a curriculum as a literary object 
and in considering thought about curriculum as curriculum criticism 
provide a major portion of the ejcpanding eonciptual basis for the 
theoretical models and the modes of practice which the curriculum 
f.eld has idoptid in recent years, This paper develops a conciptual 
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framiiA/ork for undirstanding differing ihioritical positions In iiterafy 
criticism and ippMes this framework to analogous developmBnti in thi 
curriculum fltld. It thus provides 3 conceptual basis for analyiing the 
function and techniques of curriculum criticism and for inveitigating 
gome aesthetic diminsioni of curriculum practice. 



35,03 PRESERVICE TEACHER IDUCATION EVALUATION (B) 

Instructional RisearDh within the First Year Communication 
Skills Progrim 

BARAK .ROSENSHINE, UnivGriity of lllinQliet Urbana 

The paper aitimpts lo illustrate the value of conducting research 
within a curriculum niatgriils program to determine whether certain 
curriculum spicifrc variebles have a relitionship with itudent gain. The 
results obtained from a small study (nino tiachors) are discuiied in 
terms of the hypstheies th§y ginerBte for further studies on how the 
curriculum achieved iti effects, and how the curriculum materials 
package might be imprDved. 

Teacher Prapsration and the Evaluation of the Conceptuil Skills 
Kinderjarden Program 

ELLiN RiGAN and KENNETH A. LEiTHWOOD, Ontario Institute 
For Studies In Education 

The process of program development and evaluation riceiyei 
widespread gttintion in research and development institutions, but 
information as to procesieigeniroted as a result of prsGtical eKperiinse 
in development and evaluation ire not widily reported. This report 
outlines the ways in which teachers have been involved In the 
evaluation of program effectivengss, attimpti to determine predleiive 
indicqs of teacher iffietiveness, assesses student achievimint and 
student attitude in ways that have implications for practical evaluation 
in schOQl settings. The report is e contribution of one of the program 
co-developers and an Independint gviluitor and ripresints four years 
experience with development and teacher preparation related to the 
program and three years ejfperience rn the evaluation of the program. 



35,04 THE CURRICULUM: MORALS AND VALUES (B) 

The Effects of Soclil Position, Race, and Sex on Work Values of 
MInth Grade Students 

HOLLie B. THOMAS, Universiiy of Illinois 

This study Investigated the effect of social class, race, and six on the 
work values of ninth^grade students in a large metropolitan aria. 
Measures of work values were obtained using Super's (1970) Werk 
Values Inventory, Factorial analysis of variance and multiple range tests 
were employed to datermine the differinces bitwiOn and among 
variables. Results Indicated that the primary differences were for the 
dependent variables of race and sex. In general, black females of low 
social poiltion scored low on the work values scales, 

PrDpeniitv to Change Respanies In a Delplii Round as a Function 
of Dogmatism 

NORMAN W. MULGRAVi and ALEK J. DUCAjSllS, 
University of Pittsburgh 

The Delphi Technique is a means of soliciting expert opinion which 
purports 10 reduce the influence of psychological factors upon the 
experts. When individuals with high dogmatiim scores were compafed 
to those with low scores, the high dogmhilsm group exhibited loss 



change on those items where they could be coniidered expert, A second 
portion of the study investigated theie variables in a face'to-face 
situation. 

Piycho^soEial and Moral Elements in Curriculum Theory 
WILLIAM F. PINAR, University of Rochester ' 

This study, using a philosophicalHogical mode of inquify, generates 
a conceptual structure for further curriculum theorizing/Data fer the 
structure are drawn from an analysis of the implications of Hampden^ 
Turner's model for the proceis of piycho-kocial development and from 
Kohlbirg's scale of levels of moral development. Curriculum pheno^ 
mena descrrbed In .terms of actors, artifacts and operations are 
subjected to the now conceptual mapping, and from this analysis, two . 
major curriculum design components are idintified-the nuclear compo- 
nent and the cortical component. Implications for field testing in the 
preactive realm of curriculum planning are delineated. 



35JB COLLEGIATE PLACEMENT AND CRIDIT POLICIES: 
ISSUiS AND iKPERIiNCES (Af SYMPOSIUM) 

RONALD L. FLAUGHERj Eduratio'nal Testing Service, Organizer 

Most colleges and universities of the country are experiencing 
increased pressure to deal with the questions of placement, awarding of 
credit, and demonstration of proficiency. However, very little com- 
munication or comparison of solutions seems to have oecurrgd among 
the institutions. This symposium will attempt to initiate some airing of 
the issues, drawing on the diverse viewpoints of two on-campus 
practitioners, the director of a national placement test program* and an 
educational research psychologiit. Difficulties and controversies exist 
around a number of topics which will be touched upon In the papers 
and subsequent discussion, e.g., when should placemeni alone be used 
and when should credit be awMrded; are there benf^fits obtained from 
instruction which are not demonstrable through examinations; are 
institutional goals served but departmental goals threatened by some 
practices; what methodology can be adopted to determine that correct 
placement decisions have been made; how does such a placement 
program alter the nature and meaning of the college degree? 

"Establishing Placement and Credit Policies at Colleges and 
Universities" will be discussed by Carl H, Haag, Director, College ioard 
Placement Test Programs, Educeiional Testing Service. Many Institu- 
tions are reexamining their policies and practices related to advanced 
standing, credit, placement, and oximption. The reasons for the 
growing interest in the assessment of nontradltional learning are 
explored. There are traditional practices which both support and clash 
with the new trends, A philosophlcol foundation for establishing 
placement and credit policies is suggested and an apprsach which an 
Institution can use to develop systematic placement procedures 
prisented. While the major focus is on constructing the components of 
an institutional placiment and credit system^hovy tests can be selected, 
validity studies undertaken, and students appropriately Involved in the 
piacemont prQCBSs-, attention is also paid to academic, admissions, and 
financial considerations faced by colteges and universities. 

"Techniques and Contributions of the System at University of 
Illinois" 11 the topic to be discussed by Lawrence M. Aleamoni, 
MeasurimBnt and Research Divliion, Office of Instruciural Reiources, 
University of Illinois. A description of the development and implomeiv 
tation of the University of Illinois Placement and Proficiency System 
will be given, Special emphasis will be placed on how examinations are 
selicted or constructed and then vnlidated within the appropriate 
courses, Considerations as to whether or not placement and proficiency 
credit should be determined by the same examination will ho e)<plored. 
Thi advantages of placing this type of data into the hands of the 
student, advlsois department, and dolloge will be discussed. Finally, the 



long term benefris of griniing credit and apDroDriate placemtni will bi 
discuisid in light of ihi stuf^ant's iinurt and iht univirsitv^s programs, 
H, Paul Keilev, Meaiuremeni & iducition Center, University of 
Tems At Austin, will present a paper intitled ''Establlihing Credit^ 
by Exammition Policiis at the University of Tixai at Auitln " iach 
year about 3,000 UT Austin iiudenii earn more than 21.000 semister 
houri of eredit by examination. Tests used include CEEB Achievement 
Tests and Advanced Placement Examinitions. CLEP Genenl and 
subject Examinations, and local pliciment tests. Academic depart^ 
ments determine policies concernine tests uiid and minimum icoris 
required. The Measurimint and Evaluation Center eoerdinates all 
credit^by-examinaiion programi. Several procedures are illustrated- 
Dmakmg the choice between two tests. 2) determining minimum 
scores for placement out of a one^semester courie, or both semesters of 
a iwo^course sequence. 3) using a follow-up study to decide whether 
the correct minimum score had been chosen, and 4) using a test which 
yields two part^scores for placemint 'dBtermination in a fivi^coufie 
sequence. 

''Risearch on the Controversiei Surroundlno Placement and 
Proficiency Systems'^ will be discussed by Romld L Flaugher 
Research Psychologist. Educational Teiting Service, The few impfrfcai 
. siudkBs on placement and proficiency results all show positive effects 
yet implementation lags far behind potentiaL Perhaps the reasons for 
Oi.s gap should themselves be the ibbject of more Intensive research 
Reiiarch could also advance our understanding of several other topics 
luch as the effects of time interval between the course md' die 
prof.cfency demonstration, and the effects on grade point average of 
hrgh or low placiment. Less easily reiearchable, but perhaps more 
crucial, are questions of the economic impact on the college and 
department, and determination of the benefits of instruction that are 
not meaiurable by objective examinations. 



^latjonsh.ps between a principal's use of rules and staff pBrccprion of 
his professional liadership, Ripreientative use of rules correlated 
iignifieantly with high professional leadership while other rule 
administration styles correlated significantly with low ' leaderihip 
Militancy correlated posiuvily with representative rule behavior. 



3S.08 RESPOiySE IN STATE IDUCATIQNAL FINANCE 
SVSTEIVIS TO SiRRANO vs. PRIESTi CONiyiCTICUT 
MASSACHUSETTS, MINjyiSOTA and VIRGIftHA (A ' 
SYMPOSIUM) 

MILTON D. JACOBSON and JOHN J. CALLAHAN. Univorsiiv of 
Virginia, Organiieri 



^"ISS Im"^' STRUCTURE & CLIMATi: EFFiCTS 

A Beappralsal of tlie Halpin Croft Modfll of Orgonizitlonil Climate 
ANDRfW i. HAYES, Th.Universitv of North GBmllni 

This study serves as i huh for revisioni of the OrganlMtional 
Chmate □escription Questionnaire (OCDQ) and b, the second part of a 
larger study in which the Mnceotuol model of climate intfoduced by 
HBlpir Bnd Crofi, and thi OCDQ, will bt rtvised, Thi purposes wire (1) 
to detBrmlnB the ffletor structure of ,ha OCDQ when a jgrae national 
.ample of data were sublected to the sophisticated factor.flRalytic 
l=rooedur,s tha, have becomi, ovflllBble sinoo the drlginal Hilpln-Croft 
study was oondueted; end, (2) to Identifv. "climate types" tha, are 
based upon the factor structure which was Idintifled through th. new 
analyses, MaNimumHikelihood fflcior.Bnslytic methods with subse= 
quent oblique rotations of the factor matrices, and ta.onomic 
clustennfl procedures followed by multiple dl.crlminant.analy.es 
yit dad factor solutions and climate types that differ from those which 
Haipin and Croft identified in their original climBte study. 

The Effict of thi Elementflry Prini:lpi|'s Rule Administration 
Hrotissianal Leidership and TeaBliir Militancy 

FRANK W. LUTZ and JOHN A. MeDANNEL, The Pennsylvania 
Sl»lo University 

This study InvestiaatBd the rolaiionships bitwaBn the elementary 
pnncpal s use of rulos, leodorship perception by the staff, nnd tweher 
mili.flncy. U.lli^inB Gouldner's model, principal rule .dministratlon was 
quantified in.respoci lo punlshmoni-ooniorid. rBpresontatlve, and mock 
bohavior. Hypotheses were lestod usmg data from a random sample of 
258 teachBfs in 25 olumontary schools. The data supported significant 



The objictlves of this sympoiium are to investigate the impact of 
the Serrsno dicillon on public eduQational finance tystoms in four 
States, all of which havi undergono or are considering revisions to the., 
prsient systems of oducatlonal finance. State finance proBrams and 
the.r revenue and expenditure characteristics were analyzid In those 
four areas, with particular attention being fllven to how fiscal 
equBl.zation would be achieved in these States, investigation of 
alternative modes of geniratlng revenues and of distributing BdueBiional 
e)<penditures were postulated, and the redlstrlbutive eharactir of such 
systems was analyjed. From such public finance analysis, alternative 
WBv, of mBitinB the fiscal neutrality dictates of Ssnno in the future 
were presented. All four studies were pan of an effort of the ResMrch 
Division Of the National iducatlon Association to encouraje more 
lystBrnatic and comprehjnsivs approaches to educational finance 
reform, 

"The Massachusetts Educational Finance System; The Impact of 
Equalized Expinditurs," a paper by John J. Callahan Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, and Felix Zgilo 
Massachusetts Teachers Association, will analyze the stott-loca! fiscal' 
system of Massschusetts to determinB the impact resulting from the 
Serrano decision on educational finance. Present and prospective slate 
federal, and local roles In the school finance system were aisessed The 
school support by various revsnue instruments was ewalueted, and the 
extent of the non-public school syitim was considered. Factors 
resulting in incrMsed educational expenditures were noted and 
method! for resolving fiscal disparity problems were developad 
Conititutional criteria were applied to the davelopment of mBasures 
rMponiivi to deficienBles In the revenue and expenditure of the school 
finance system. The productivity of alternative revenue sources was 
evaluated, and alternative funding plans were developed and evaluated 
luoh as full stats funding, state assumption with limited local' 
supplement, a statB.loeal.reglonal revenue system, and a true pereentaqe 
equaliiing formula, - , ' 

William Wlliien, Georgia State University, and Sulsnne Taylor, 
Connictieut Edusatlon Association, will present a paper entitled 
"Connecticut and Serrano ; The Dual Impict of Revenue and Expendi- 
ture (Reform." ConnBctlcut's selwol finance iystem has both grave 
BxpsnditurB and revenue problems. Revenue problems center on the 
matter of property tasi relief, and excessive property taxation is at the 
heart of the state's educational disparity problem, A reform program 
was postulatid that would permit Oonnectlcut to resolve both 
problems. Revenue deficlenclei were ameliorated through institution of 
a graduated slate income tax, combined with a modest statewide 
properly tax and a system of regional nonproperty taxation. The 
reform program was analyzed in the light of the "fiscal neutrality- 
dictates of Sartmw and Its strengthi and weaknesses analyzBd 
accordinflly. In light of such strengths and weaknesses, future consti- 
tutionally sound plans such as a statewide vouchor system were 
considflrid, 

"Minnesota; Efforts to Respond lo Politicfll ChailBnge of Snrrnna vs 
Pr,n,f IS the topic chosen by A. L, GbIIop. Minnesota' Education 
Aisoeiaiion, and William Wilken, -GeorBla State University PQllticol 
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challenge to Minnesota's systim of sisie^local funding of education has 
produced revisions in that system of educational finnnce. especially 
with regard to equalizing educational expenditures imong locol school 
systems. The ef fectivenesi of actual and proposed revisions v*^s 
analyzed in eonjunctisn with a review of the slate's iysiem of raisiny 
iducational revenues, Constituiional teits of fiscal equity were applied 
to the original and revised system, and evaluations of the success of the 
actual changes in attaining stated constitutional objectives were made. 
Analysis centertd on designing fuiure alternative model of siaii-locil 
finance of pducation that would meet present and potintial 
constitutional tests of fiscal equity. 

"The Virginia Educational Sysiem: Capicity for Risponse to 
Serrano vs. Pn'rist" will be presented by Williarn T. Harris, Robert 
McCarthy and Ramsay W, Selden of the University of Virginia. Two 
particular features of the Virginia educational systinri were analyzed in 
light of a present constituiional requisite for equalized educational 
funding. The Virginia Quality Standards for Education were analyzed as 
to their impact en equalization of educational spending throughout the 
state. Particular attention was given to requirements for improved 
school facilities and personnel as woll as higher levels of mindatid 
academic aehievement. Sicondly, the Virginia school financing system 
was evaluated for its existing deficienciis in revenue and ej^pendituri 
matters, particularly with regard to fiscal disparities and local property 
tax reform. Potential remedies to these dificiinciis were defined and 
analyied, with many remedies being suggeited from a itatawidi iurvey 
of school superintendents on the broad issue of educational finanee 
reform In Virginia. 



35.09 THi PReSCHOOL CHILD (C) 

Learning Abilitiss of the Prekindergarten Child 

LeORA CORDIS, University of Saskatchewan Rigina Campus 

The study anilyzed the cognitive procgssis of prekindergarten 
children. Kindergirten Evaluation of Learning Potential, an instrument 
with behavioral objeetives representative of learning levels, was used 
with 53 subjecti 3'/24H years of age, Significani dtff9rencei were 
revealed between (1) boys end girls in associative learning, (2) children 
under and over four years In associative and coneeptual learning, and 
(3) kindergarten and prekindergarten children in all levela of learning, 
This study indicates that, due to an accelerating ability is generalizi^ 
cQnceptualizaiion of preacadernic skills is significantly better 
established at four and one^half years t han at four years, 

A Comparison of the DidiGtip Interaotiani of Motherland Fathers 
with their Preschool Children 

JO LYNN GUNISIINGHAIVl and ROiiRT BOGiR, Miehlgan State 
University 

This study cDmpared the interactions of mstheri with those of 
fathers in an unstructured dyadic teaching situation in which each 
parent was paired individually with his presehool child. An un- 
itructured setting with a itandirdized situation (tiaching the child a 
two-dimensional sorting task) was used. The sessions were videotaped 
and subsequently rated with the Parent-Child Interaction Rating 
Proeedur^ on dimensieni of verbal communication, nonverbal com- 
munication, teaching procedures, and interaction procesi, A 2^ dfsign 
(social class k race x se>c of child x sbk of parent) was used, and 
multivariate analyses of coviriance were performed to test the 
comparisons of interest. 

Teaching Styles of Israeli FQur^Viar Olds and Thefr Mothersi A 
Cross Cultuial Comiiarison 

NORMA D. FESHBACH, University of California, Los Angilei 



The relationship berween social class and patterns of reinforcement 
used by pre-school Israeli boys and girls and their mothers was 
invistigoied. Thirty lower and 30 middle class motheri Instructed their 
own four-year old in a simple task. These four year-olds had previously 
toughi a three^year-old a comparable task. Middle class ohildren used 
slgnifjcanily more positive reinforcements than did the lew^r class 
children. The middle class mothers used iignificant ly more positive and 
significantly less negative reinforcement than did the lower doss 
mothers. These Israeli findings provide a erosi cullural consistf3ncy with 
social class relationships observed in American samples. 

DeveiopiTiental and Social Influenceifrom Biilh on School Readiness 
in a Metropolitan Cohort 

THOMAS E. JORDAN, Univeriiiy Of Missouri at St. Louis 

Data from a prospective, longitudinal study of 1,000 infants born in 
1966 67 in St. Louis city and county are reported. Twelve measures of 
child, maternal, and social factors were used as independent variables. 
Criterion measures were seven cognitive tests at ages two, three, four, 
and five yean. Data were analyzed by moani of multiple regression. All 
measures were obtained by individual testing. Results are reported for 
the measures by three groups and by individual predictor variables, 
fmplication of the findings for educational strategies in the preschool 
and school entry years are discussed, 

Color/Farm Preferences as a Function of Nursery School Experiences 
and Ap 

CHRISTINi MADDEN, GLiNN E, SNELBiCKER, 
EDWARD MADDEN, and LOUISA SERAYDARIAN, 
Temple University 

Color/form preferences were studied for three age groups of 
children who had had three different degrees of - nursery school 
experiences. The only significant effect was the main effect. Nursery 
School (F^ 14.38, df^2m, p<.01),.A Tukey HSD indicated dif- 
ferences between nbnschool and second year children and beiween 
those starting their first year versus those' starting the second year. 
Results are considered in terms of the importance of learning 
experiences for stimuliting development of perceptual and other skills 
which may not be so directly related to maturation as is commonly 
suggested. 



35.11 POLITICS OF EDUCATIONAL IMNOVATIOM: TOWARDS 
A RESEARCH AGENDA (0, SVMPOSIUIVI} 

HANS N, WEILiR, Stanford University, Chairman 

■ Of the many interrelationships between politics and education, the 
political processes involved In the initiation, implementation or failure 
of educational innovatlsni have so far received lesithan their due share 
of explanatory attention. This symposium will attempt a critical review 
of theoretical* propositions about the nature of the political factori 
affecting the dlreetion and success of Innovative efforts In education; 
this attempt will be based on the panelisti' studies of innovation 
processes in a wide range of political letlings in the United States and 
abreid. It Is hoped thit the sympoiium will lead to a greater awareness 
of the need for deviloping and structuring this field of ihquiryi and of 
its conceptual and theoretical parameters. 

Participants are Michael W. Klrst, Stanford University; David W, 
Minar, Northwiitirn University; Ingo Richter, Max Pjanck Institule for 
Educational Reiearch, Berlin, and Hans N, Weiler, Stanford Univarslty, 



35,18 EIVIPLQYER^BASED CAREER IDUCATION (C, SYMPOSIUM) 

YIN C. CHUANG, Center for Urban Edu cat ion, Organ iier 
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The goals of the Employeniaseri Career idyeation (iBCE) progiam 
are: (1) to provido an aitirnative ©dueaiton progrirn for all youths, aged 
13.18, currently enrslied in pubjrc schools; (21 to unify the pOsiilve 
elements Of academic geniral and vocational curricula Into a compre- 
hensive caretr education progrom; (3) to rngrense the relevance of the 
world of education to the world of work; (4) to broaden the basi of 
comrriunity participation, particularly by involving public and private 
employers more directly and signffleantly in education. 

The Career Education Development Task Force hai a contractuol 
arrangement with the regional iducational laboratory to aid the Office 
of education in diveloping an alternative for Career Education in 
different settings. This symposium is Intended to present to the 
educational community a view of what has been done by regional 
laboratories in devBloping an Emptoyer^Based Career Education model. 

"The Academy for Career Educairon" will be discussed by Bruce G. 
Saror,, Research for Better Schools, Inc. The Academy for Career 
Education (a private, nonprofit corporation), ii currently operating in 
Philadelphia with 100 11th^rade students. The Ac&demy is a model for 
an employer^based career education syitem being developed by the 
Career Education Program at Research for Better Schools (RBS). 
Several elements of the Career iducation Program's work in the 
development and Implementation of The Academy, as well as some 
current plans for the refinement, eKpansion, and dissemination of the 
model are described. The topics Include: (1) the Model II concept: 
(2) some perceptions of the project's mandate from the UJ. Of fice of 
Education; (31 a general discussion of the project*s goals and strategies; 
(4) the. recruitment of employer partlcipints; (5) the administrative 
structure of The Academy and Its relationship with the Career 
Education Program; (S) the recruitment of itudents; (7) an overview of 
the instructional program, ispeclally with respict to its empleyer^based 
aspects; and (8) g perspective on some basic developmental Issues. 

"Suburban-Rural Pilot Program'' will be discussed by Re^ Hagans 
Northwest RigignaJ Educational Laboratory, A pilot program in 
imployer-Sased Career Education (EBCE) is being conductid, with the 
technical assistance of tlie Northwest Regionai Educational Laboratory^ 
(NWREL), in the suburban^rural setting of Tlgard, Oregon. This 
program h designed to demonstrate^ that itudents' total iducational 
needs can be met in adult community settings while concrete 
occupational exploration and ixperigncR is provided, and at a cost 
comparable to that of traditional secondary education. 

Sturient participants represent a cross-section of backgrounds ind 
ages (16-20). Enrollmint Incfeases as thi progrim evolves from 25 by 
September 1972 to 50 by July 1973. Supplementing their activities in 
career settings are individualized programs, special Instructional 
materials, and a learning centc-^. 

A consortium of students, employers, educators, and varioui publie 
and privaie agency representatives is developing the program, NWREL 
providid technical assistance by forming the consortium and will 
continue to advise In areas of administration, management, curriculum 
development, program design, and evaluation and documentation, 

Robert M. Peterssn, Fa_r West Regional Educational Laborstory, will 
present a paper entitled "imployer-Based Careir Education Conducted 
by the Far West Laboratory.*' Career education is dlrectid toward 
irudents, 13 to 18 years old, who are representative of others attending 
the Oakland, California, Public Schools in terms of socioeconomic 
status, racial composition, end plans for higher education. Cognitive 
and social divelepment occurs through iMrning eKperiences established 
in the business community, SucQBis-of these e^cperlencis lies in the 
relationship developed between the student and sn employee who 
volunteers his Sfii vices. A ResQurce Center functions as a cintrall^lng 
force to promote growth of this relgtlonPhlp, It provides ilso for the ■ 
diagnosii of student aptitudei and sknis, counseling and occupational 
information, and highly Individualized progrims of Instruction In 
support of learning e^cperiences gainod in builnoss or for proparing 
students to enter higher education. The basic Intent may be sum- 
marized ai providing the sluden? with employabijity. and with the 



capacity to make rational career choices consistent with an pwrtreness 

of his own ooals, interests and abilities. 

"Emj3loytr-Ba&ed Career Education Conducted by the Cnnter for 

Urban Education" will be presonied by Ying C. Chuang. Center for 

Urban Education. The Center for Urban Education and the New York 
City Board of Education are eniertng into a eontractual airangemeni 
with the U.S. Office of Education to study the feasibility of 
uansferring ^^Satellite Academies*' to "imployer^Based Career 
Education" (EBCi) and engaging In planning, pilot design and field 
testing. The initial analysis Indicatei a five-phase requirement: 
(1) exploratory analysis of the notion of EBCE, (2) in-depth analysis of 
thi Satellite Academies Program, (3) plan of SAP/EBCE program, 
(4} pilot design and field testing of SAP/EBCE program, and (5) design 
EBCi program for New York City. This presentation will describe the 
process for diviloping Employer-Basid Career iducation in nn urban 
Setting, 



35,17 THE SOCIAL CONTIKT IN Tf ACHIR EDUCATION 
AND ATTITUDES 

Publip SohoDl Teaehers' Work Motivation. Organiaational 
Incentives, Job Satisfaction, and Primary Life Interests 

DOUGLAS R. GLASNAPP, CECIL G. MISKEL, and 
RICHARD V. HATLEY.The University of Kanias 

The present study was mitlatid to develop basic' research cpn^ 
elusions regarding the interrelationships among aspects of work 
motivation, organizational incentives, job satisfaction, and primary life 
intirest for a public school teacher population. Responses from 2 039 
teachers on 14 variables were obtainid and partitioned Into %qx by 
teaching level groups for analysis purposes. Interrelationships were 
mvestigsted using multiple regression and discriminant analysis techni- 
ques. Conclusions based upon the results wirf drawn. The applicability 
to educitiona! o^enizatlon of some existing thioriesof motivation and 
incentives to work, related to industriai □rganliation, were ekamlned 
and evaluated in light of the obtainid rG;.>lts> ■ 

Thi Stanford Group Procais Training Curficulum: 
Researsli, DivBlopmentand EvaluitlDn 

ROBERT H, KOFF and GEORGE N. SOUSA, 
Stanford University 

Most teacher education programs lack evaluated curricula for 
training teachiri to solve problims in group situations. This paper 
describes resiarch and evaluation activities particular to the develop- 
ment of the Stanford Group Process Training Curriculum, Utilizing a 
pre- and postteit design, field tests were' conducted with an experi^ 
mental school staff (N - 18) and teachers In training (N - 17}. Reiults 
showed that training iignif icantly Improved participant group problem 
soiving perfofmanee. Reliability and validity coefficients for two 
observation instruments, which asiessid group process and product 
dependent variables, are presented. The results are discussed in terms of 
a model for describing cognitivi aspects of group problem solving. 

Personality Correlatas of the Reisarcli-ServlQe 
Dimension 

K, R, RICHAfiDS.CANDACi iORLAND.and 
PAUL 0. LIBERTY, JR., The Unlviriity of 
Texas at Austin 



In an effort to explDre the persQnalhy orlentetloni of iducational 
professionals, the dimension of Risearch versui Service was choien as a 
relevant baii, A group of educationsi psychology graduate studenti wti 
divided on the basii of their risponsis to a riiearch versus lirvlce leale. 
A sevempoint bipolar, semantic differential type questionnaire was 
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used, vvith the studenti responding according to thsir "I fayor, . 
direction and degree. Analyses of varianci wert performed and a P 
vafye of .10 or less wai set as »he standard to judge signlficanci of 
differencei between group meani. The reiults of the analyses are 
reported and their implicatjons for iducationai pirsonnel gre discussed. 

Compirison of Iducators' ind Industrjil Manegers' Work 
IVIotivation Using Parallel Forms of the Work Comporiinti 
Study Questionnaire 

BILLY W. THORNTON, CECIL G. MlSKEL and 
MARCUS S. PATTON, The University of Kansas 

The idea that educators would differ from business managers on 
Heriberg's motivation factors and Blum's security orientations was 
posited^ Parallel questionnaires were used to measure the motivational 
variables. The sample was composed of 432 teachers, 118 
administrators, and 192 industrial managarSt Data were analysed using 
multivariate and single class»fication analysts of variance and covariance 
techniques. Educators placed more emphasis on. environmental and 
security factors. Business managers vvere generally higher on competf- 
tivenass desirability. 



35,18 MICROTEACHING II (C) 

The Relation of Teacher Performance in MjcrDteaohint? to 
Subsequent Student Achievement and Rating of the Teacher under 
Classroom Conditions 

FREDERICK J. McDONALD, PAUL NALIN, and 
SUSAN WEINBERG, Educational Testing Service 

This study analyied the relationship between the kinds of questions 
asked during a microteaching session and the achievement of students 
subsequently taught under classroom-type conditions. Teachers taught 
the same topics in microteaching; each taught a two week course sIk 
weeks later. Each question asked was classified in one of eight 
categories. The categories identified the question by its cognitive 
complexity, immediacy to the student, and source of verifiability. No 
single type of question was associated systematically with achievement; 
different question-types predicted achievement in a topic by subject by 
question interaction. 

Classroom Interaction Patterns during Microteaching: 
Wait time as an Instructional Variable 

MARJORIE A. BOECK, and GAUi P, HlLLENMEYER, 
Duke University Medical Center 

The study was designed to investigate the relationship between 
walt^tlme and two classroom interaction variables^ cognitive lovel of 
teacher questions and length of student response. The interval of time 
between a teacher question and the next verbal response by teacher or 
student (wait-time) was measured using an electrocardiograph with 
calibrated paper connected to an audiotape recorder. Students taught 
to categoriie and graph their own questioning behavior Increased the 
rate at which they asked highHevel questions. The wait-time for 
experimental subjects increased and was dfrectly related to the length 
of student response. Control subjects did not show these changes. 

iVIioroteachingi An iNamlnation of the Modal and its 
Variations 

ADRIAN P. VAN MONDFRANS and SUZANNE 

HISCOK, Brigham Young University, 

JIM C, FORTUNE, University of Massachusetts, 

WILLIAM JOHNSON, University of Illinois, 

Champaign 



Microteaching as developed at Stanford University has received 
much attention from educators, but the model has been adapted in 
many institutions due to the f^ost and time involved. In order to help 
professionals evaluate microteaching at their instiiutions, this paper 
looks at the rationale and effectiveness of the full model as developed 
at Stanford and at its adaptions. An attempt is made to determino 
optimal modeis for specific instructional needs. 



3S.20 RACE AND LANGUAGe I (C) 

Study of the Language Competency of Black, Inner^City 
High, Average and Low Readers in the lletriintary Grades 

SUE A, DEFFENBAUGH, Cornell University 

The objective of this study was to compare the production ability of 
the black, inner-city child who reads well to his counterpart who reads 
poorly on a test requiring the formulation of standard English 
grammatical features of past tense -ed^ noun plural, possessive noun, 
and third person singular. Seventy-si^ subjects from an inner-city, 
elementary school in a large New York city were given a modi fled 
version of Berko*s (1958) nonsense word test. Significant differences at 
the .01 level were found on all four grammatical features for the high 
and low reading groups. No significant interactions were found between 
reading achievement and age, or reading achievement and sex and test 
performanci. 

The iffeots of Dual Information Proce^ing of Standard 
and Monstandard Inglish in Nonstandarri Speakers 

RICHARD M. MIZiLLE, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

The effect of processing information in standard and nonstandard 
English was investigated using an equivalent standard and iionstandard 
ingrish passage as the silmulus. Eight literal and eight inferential 
questions derived from the passage were used as the index of 
comprehension. Two hundred Black students were randomly assigned 
to one of eiglit treatment conditions. The experimenter was Black, The 
results revealed four out of ten planned comparisons to be signifrcani. 
The NN printed condition facilitated learning more thaii any other 
condition. The NN condition, collapsed across sensory modes (printed 
and auditory), was found to be more significant than any other, 
collapsed combination. 

Children's Responses to Reading Standard English and 
Nonstandard Dialiot Stories: A Study of Evaluation 
and Comprehansion 

GROVER C, MATHEWSON, University of California, Berkeley 

AttitudeB toward reading stories in Black Inglish and stondard 
ingllsh were explored in third^graders, Twenty^our black children arid 
twenty-four white children participated. The children used a semantic 
differential type scale to rate stories In the two language forms. It was 
found that because both groups of children had great difficulty 
decoding the dialect forms from print, their ratings of Black English 
stories were significantly lower than their ratings of standard English 
stories. The findings indicate that reading may be a poor way to present 
dialectally diverse English to elementary school children who have 
learned to read with standard Erigliih, 

Teaahing English by Contraitiye Aitalysii of Two Dialects 

MARILYN D, HARTMAN, U.C.L,A. 

This study investigates whather a regular inglish*class format for 
teaching reading studonts Whoso natural language Is black English (BE) 
is ndequatR In prpsonting standard English (ii) at secondary level. 
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Foreign-language comrasfivi analysii, patiern practice and oral drilling 
as on esipirtrTienia! ireatment is evaluatid with uiual languigt skills 
strategiGS using objeeti for communication ag a control. Objectives were 
to know conjugated words from de, pat terns In which conjugatid b9 
formi are omitttd in BE, patterns In which Invariatefef In Bi \BafwBys 
+ can/ugawd form in Si. Consistent evidence Indlciites bitter 
Bxperimentai results at the ,05 level. 



multipllcatiye function of laik^ommitmeni on the part of the S. and 
the extent to which he feels pirsonally accountable for perforrTiance 
outcomes, Empirlcsl uvidenqe and Intuitive support are presented in 
defense of I hii proposed modyi- 



35.21 THiORITICAL IseUiS(C) 

A Discussion of the Theoretical ContrBdictioni Found in 
Modeling Research and Social Leirning Theory When 
Interpreted within Phenomenological and Social 
Comparison Contexts 

JOHN P, DOLLY and CHAD d] ELLETT, 
University of Georgia 

The authors attempt to shovv how modeling research derived from 
social learning theory has neglected subjects' selNevaluation in relation^ 
ship to task requirements. The paper points out the limited range of 
^ subjects which has been used and how the resulti obtiined are not 
easily generalized. Formulations within phenomenological and social 
comparison theories are cited as offering alternative and more eompre^ 
hensive explanations of the data obtained in modeling research 
Recommendations for future research in modeling are given'in order to 
clarify the theoretical differences found. 

The ind of the Drunkard's Searah? A Report on a Radioal 
Solution of the Problem of f valuation of Instruction 

HENRY C. JOHNSON, JR, The Pennsylvania State University 
^ DENT M. RHODES and ROBERT E. RUMiRV, Illinois State ' 
University 

This paper critically appraises the theory and methodology for 
evalgathig instruction and summarizes the rationale, design, and 
field^esiing of one component of a comprehensive teacher assesiment 
program in radical departure from current practices. A student^response 
and instructor-response form were constructed which provided 
information about the proximity of instruction in a course to a 
five^component model. Field^testing showed ability to distinguish 
among courses, among instructors, and among instructional options. 
Furthermore, instructional outcomes could be diitingulshed from 
favorable or unfavorable impressions of a course, thus providing the 
possibility of a plausible diagnostic assessment of instruction. 

Notes on the Distinction between incitement and Education 
LILIAN G. KATZ, University of Illinois 

It ii asserted thai under the Influence of curriculum developers R & 
D disieminators, and ggneral cultural influences, teachers of young 
children perceive that part of their role is to keep their children ekclted 
high level of responsiveness) or ^Murned on." This perception leads to 
n) child dependence on and e?<pectation of adulMnduced e><cltemenf 
(2) absence of opportunity for children to learn/ to engogo in sustained 
work; and (3) teacher reliance on superficial tricks and gimmicks 
Similarly, teachers are victims of disseminator^induced e^tcitement. It 
in asserted that eNcitomeni cannot last and is followed by disconsolp- 
iion and mistrust of educational R&D disseminatois. 

A Glue to the Relationship between "Learning*' and ^aikinfl'^ 
MARGARET CLIFFORD, UnivBrslty of Iowa 

This paper ideniifies conditions under which liking and loarning are 
positively corrolated in educotion. It iuggesis that sueh a correlation is a 



35,22 TEACHING IV!E[yTALLYRiTARDEDCHlLDRiiy(C) 

Teaohing Mintally Retardid Children Word Recognition 
Skills through Use of Hypothisii/Teit Proceduris 
TEARA ARCHWAMETY, Univerilty of Minnesota, 
S. JAY SAMUELS, University of Minnesota 

The purpose of the study was to take the hvr^thesis^test model of 
word recognition and to derive an Instructlcnr.' ftrategy for reading 
from the modeL Seventy retarded children (mean age nine) were 
randomly assigned to an experimental and control group, ixperimental 
children were trained on components of the model while controls were 
given reading tasks unrelated to the modeL Results Indicated thai 
experimental sybiecis were significantly superior^ in word reconniiion. 
Instructional strategies derived from the model are not dehberately 
given in schooL The authors have specified what these strategies are and 
how they can be taught. 

Measured Perceptuil Modality Strengths as Descriptors for 
istablishing Initructional Objectives with Iducable 
Mentally Retarded Children 

DAVID A.SABATINO, The Pennsylvania State University 

The major hypothesis addresses the issue of teaching to measured 
visual or auditory perceptual modality strengths utilising a matched 
perceptual curriculum. The design specified dividing the 90 EMR Ss 
Into three groups: a visual perceptual, auditory' perceptual, and 
nonmodality preference group. The viiual and auditory perceptual 
curriculum were whole^word discrimination training interventions 
utihiing 360 words from Thomdlke*s M 000 list. A significant aptitude 
H treatment Interaction was not Qbtilned. The subject groups with 
meatured visual and auditory perceptual strengths made significant 
gams on the vliual discrimination Intervention and not the auditory 
task. The explanationi and implications are discussed. 



A Comparison of ConGeptual Strotigies for Grouiiing and 
Remembering imployed by IMR and Non retarded Children 

R. HUNT RIEGEL and ARTHUR M, TAVLOR. 
University of Minnesota, RD it D Center 

This study compared the kinds of groupings generated In a sorting 
task between samples of young EMR children and non-retarded 
children of equal C.A, Further comparisons were made on the total 
recall and organization of recall of each sample, it was found that there 
are reasonably speelfioble differences between the samples on indices of 
grouping strategies generated in the test situation, These differences 
were related to highly significant differences in recall scores. The 
significance of clustering during recall was discussed, as well as 
educational implications of the findlngi. 

A Comparlsbn of Three Strategy Approaches fdr 
Teaching Vocabulary Concepts to Retarded Children 

ARTHUR M^TAtLOR, MARTHA L. THURLOVV and 
JAMES TURNURE, University of Minnesota 

Three versions of vocabulary programs were developod, lach version 
was based on a different set of strategies. Two of these sets of strategies 
relied on an iiHugration approach which stressed the relationships 
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beiween vocabulnry words. The eontrol veriion utilised itraiegiys which 
emphoiized nlaboration and only inira-item eisociotions. The perform- 
ance Of 103 educable montglly retarded chndren wai compared on a 
set of orthogonal planned eomparisoni. These analyses revealed that the 
iiitegrairon approach resulted in significantly higher vocabulary achieve- 
mont. This differqnce was alsu found lO tranifgr to a posttest measure 
of general vocabulary ability. The results demonstrated that itrotegios 
csn he rfRfjneri nnd rnnirniled vvell enough in the elasiroom to permit 
comparison of strategy approaches. 

Strategies for the Sequential and Consequential 
Arrangement of SahooNAppropriate Behaviors 

H. OlETiR BLlNDiRT, The Children's Psychiatric 
R^eareh instjtute 

School-appropriate behaviors were esia'btished In 20 young retarded 
and handicapped children through the application of strategies for the 
sequential and consequential arrangement of teaching-objectlves, and 
teaching prQcedures, The positive findings indicate strongly that the 
diagnosis of mental retardation does not signify an innati disability to 
achieve standard performances but must rather be rKjarded as being a 
function of little or no previous teaching. Teaching has to be defined as 
that activity which brings about learning. There was no preselection of 
children for the study. All children for whom admission into the 
program was requested were accepted. All children^a achievement levels 
were raised. 



36,01 THiORilS OF HIGHER iDUCATIOi\l (B, SYMPOSIUM) 

TED L. COOPE R, Central Washington State College and 
DONALD T. WILLIAMS, University of Washington, 
Chairmen 

This symposium, by presenting varying views on the development of 
theories of higher education, may suggest along what dimensions and 
by what means theories of higher education, how largely Implicit, might 
be developed ej<plicitly. iver willing to study other inititutlons and 
other people, academics have turned only in recent years to the 
systematic study of higher education ind themsilves* The body of data 
on higher education grows daily, but theories by means of which these 
data might be interpreted have yet to emerge. AiRA has shown 
growing interest in reporting and analysis of data in the context of 
higher education; AERA might also engage in activities aimed at tying 
together the data systematically. 

Theories of higher education may gain two directioni: (1) Some 
theorists will undertake mlcrotheory, dealing with parts of the whole^ 
e.g., theories of instruction and curriculum, of administration, of 
organization and planning, 12) Others will attempt to construct 
macrotheorles, e.g,, what combination of circumstances might account 
for change in higher education or project its future, what combination 
of goals, environments, people, and activities account for certain 
outcomes (including change) in higher education. 

Karl H. Pribram, in his book. On the Siology of L&aminy, impressed 
a need he foresaw in hii fiild: "Much has been learnedj but a gnawing 
dissatisfBction remains, stemming in part from the very condition that 
ensured growth: a wealth of data, often contradictory, that begs for 
meaning," Theories serve to give meaning to contradictory data. The 
very fact of contradiction requires that the theorist draw dlsllnctlons 
between one body of findings and that other body which conflicts with 
the first. From such distinctions theories begin to evolve, 

Practitioners and those who study higher education today have a 
special need to understand the meaning of the data which surround 
them. Funding sources ask that monies given to support higher 
education achieve identifiable outcomes. The academic may prefer to 
answer such demands In terms of intangibles difficult to measure, but 
he has available to him a wealth of data which, if given meaning, could 



serve to assure the holders of thfi publie purse that the money is well 
spent. Indicators of human growth and development, extensions of 
man's knowledge, and community benefits atiributable to higher 
educattOM, can strengthen the acadomic*s hrind, especioiiy as the 
theorist can link these outcomes to certaii jctivities within highBr 
education. More rmpgrtantly, from the academic's bias, this quest for 
theories of higher education can serve a more basic need, the need to 
know. The "gnawing dissaf sfaction" of which Pribram writes derives at 
least in part from tlie academic's need to give meaning to the 
phenomena of his daily professional life. Theories of higher education 
can give meaning to these experiences. 



36.02 MULTI DISCIPLINARV SYMPOSIUM ON THE POSSIBLE 
EFFICTS OF YEAR ROUIUD iDUCATION ON COMMUNITY, 
SCHOOL, FAMILY, AND CHILD (A, SYMPOSIUM) 

DAVID J. PARKS, National Institute for the Study 
of Year-round Education, Organizer 

Year-round education hasbecomean increasingly prominent innovo* 
lion in American education, public and private. This prominence is 
demonstrated by the rapid growth of interest in year-round education 
as a means of improving educational programs and of coping with 
overcrowded buildings resulting from decreasing financial support and 
bond issue defeats. The extent of this interest is illustrated by the 
number of published articles on the topic, the number of districts and 
states conducting feaiibility studies, the number of implemented 
programs being reported, the number of states passing permissive 
legislation and providing financial support for pilot programs, the 
attractiveness of the new National Council on Year-round Education 
which serves approjiimateiy 1,000 educators and lay citizens, and the 
establishment of a National Institute for^.iho Study of Year-round 
iducation at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University* 

One outgrowth of this interest in year-round education Is the 
demand for information by educators, boards of education, medical, 
legal, social and governmental professionals, busihesses, social and 
community organizations, parents, and taxpayers. Unfortunately, infor- 
mation based on hard data is limited. Few programs have bein In 
operation long enough to evaluate effects upon community, school, 
family, and child, and, very few of these have planned eomprehensive 
evaluations. Consequently, there is an urgent need for indepth studies 
of all facets of year-round education. 

There is little data based knowledge available on the effects of 
yiar-round education on community, school, family and child. There 
are, however, many unsupported hypotheses in the literature, The 
symposium will highlight these hypotheses, generate additional 
hypotheses, bring to bear the expertise and insight of a businessman, a 
practitioner, and researchers in various disciplines on the problems in 
year-round education; and^ explore altdrnative methods of testing the 
hypotheses and solving the problems, 

"Research Needs.' Year-round Education" is the subject of a 
presentation by David J, Parks, institute for the Study of Year-round 
iducation, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, The 
current literature on year-round education is replete with feasibility 
studies, reports on operational programs, and thought fijl consideration 
of the potential effects of year-round education on the communtty, 
school, family, and child. Lay boards of education are frequently asked 
to maKe decisions on whether to implement year»rQund programs on 
these rather superfjcial data. More hard data of the type being gathered 
In Prince William County, Virginia, are needed if boards, school 
divisions, and communities are to make intelligent choices. An effort Is 
being made to stimulate the development of a body of knowledge on 
year-round education to meet the information needs of the public, 
school boards, businesses, public agenciei, and school perionnel, 

In his "The ifficts of Year-round idycaiion on Developmint of 
Chlldrin," Donald Biskin* Virginia Poivtechnfe Institute and State 
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University, will emphasise that one of the main concerns in year round 
education is the effect upon the locml, emotional, physical/ and 
psychological deviiopmont of chjldrin. " Aheration of the ichool 
calendar £ind the curricular innovations which tend to plggy-back 
year-round prngrami may well provide th§ irtipetus for Indivrduallzing 
and humaniiing Instructionil methods and enhQneing cogniilve, flffec^ 
tive, and psychomotor dftvflopmBnt of children. 

'Tho Efficts of Year-round Education on Teacher and 
Administritor Attitude and Performance" will ye diseussec! by John 
Colson. Research and Development Depsrtmen!,. Princr Wiiham 
County, Virginia. Moving into vear^round programs requires consider- 
able change in family and work routines of loachers ond adminlstraiors. 
This disruption may ^create adjuitmeni problems reflicted In lower 
morale, job satisfaction, and reitricted performance, Thiouyh staff 
developmeni programs, porticipaiive diclilon-making, and variable 
contracts, these adjustment and performancB problems may be 
diminished. 

Charles A. Ibsen. Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Univer^ 
sily, will proseni a paper entitled "The Efficts of Year-round Education 
on Family and Community/' A number of school divisions have 
entered year-round education without fully realiiing the effecis of such 
a program on the family and community. Family vacations, child care, 
and routine living are disrupted by year-round edUGational programs! 
Community recreational faciMtlei, church activities, publje servici 
programs, polico wnrk, nnd private foundations are required to alter 
thoir traditional pptierns of □peratlQn. 

George Jensen, President Elect of thi National Council on Yean 
round Education, will discuss "The Effects of Year-round Education on 
Business, Indystry, and the Professions/' Current buslneis, indusirial, 
and professional practicos will need coniiderable altering as year-round 
education spreads throughout the country. Camping facililiei. moying 
firms, recreational resorts, realtors, doctors, and many others may f:,id 
that their hoyri, practices, and modes of operation need revamping to 
meat the more consistent Ifevel of demand accompanying instillation of 
year-round programs. Peaks and valleys in business demand are always 
costly, Year-round education should have a leveling effect upon hiring 
personnel, scheduling facilities and equipment, sales, and dimandi for 
professioiiai gssisignce, 

"The Effects of Year-round Edueatlon on Educational Costs and 
Public Support'^ Is the subiect of a paper to be presented fay Robert 
Siaaf, Virginia Polytgchntc Institute and State Unlversitv/Tha costs of 
education have continued to rise at a rapid rate. Population growth, 
mobility, and, the demand for increased education have cauiid lehoQl 
districts to issue bonds in support of new facilities and to raise taxes to 
meet daily operating Bxpenditurei. Year-round educatienal programs 
require thorough analysis from capital, operational, and public support 
PPtnts of view. Losses and gains in .aach of these areas must be 
determinid by comparison with the traditional nine month schooL 



towards profossionallim. The study hai implications for niSBareh and 
development rBlated to the professorship in t^ducattonal administration 
and lor professorships in other applied fields. piirtlculaHy in eduGaiion 



36.05 A REPORT ON THE STUDY OF THE PROFESSORSHIP 
IN EDUGATIOiyAL ADMIWISTRATIOW 

A Report on the Study of the Profeisofsliip jn Educational 
Administratioii 

ROALD F, CAMPBELL, The Ohio State University 
and L. JACKSON MEWELL, Univeriily Council for 
idycatlongl Adminiitiation 

This study addreisid five questloni about professors of educational 
administration: Who are they? Whore are they? What do they do? What 
do they beliewe? Why do they believe a§ they do? Three role 
orientations were hypothesized: eosmopolltan; local, and practice. Data 
gathered with p ren page quostionhalre from 1,333 professors were 
factor analyzed. The hypothesized orientations were subitantiatod. The 
data were also analyiid In terms of the progrisi gf the acadimic field 



36.07 CURRICULUIVI DICISIONS: THI CONCEPTUAL 
AND THE PRACTICAL (B) 

Gurriculum Decisjoni: A Tlieuretical Frimework 

JOHISj L QOODLAb, University of California, Los Angeles 
and Institute for Dovelopment of Educational Activitios, Inc, 

There are different kinds of ciirricula, dipenrimg on definition, 
invoivlng differing dictslons, data, and products. Gpodlad (1966) has' 
elassifled these into levels and sepoiatod the Ideologiciil fiom the 
practical. There is a growing number of Inquiries conducted within this 
frame. Since Goodlad^s initial work was published in a limited, 
e?<perlmentai edition, and since most of the related studies are 
unpublished dissertations, there is a need to present this work to an 
appropriate audlsnce. The purpose of this paper Is iq present a 
conceptualization of decislon'making defined In terms of remotenoss 
from iearners, the data^sourees, and the probable actors. 

Curriculum Legislation and Decision IViaking for the 
Initructjonal Level 

HENRY W, HILU Cobb County Public Schools, 
Marietta, Georgia 

The purpose of this paper is to present a study of uurricufum 
decision-making on the societal level. More speclflcaliy, a questionnaife 
was devilopid and adminlsterid to curriculum decisionmakers to" 
determine the mimn of their knoyvledge of curriculum Jegislation 
which should affect the curriculum deeisloni teachers make. Analysis of 
the responses showed no deeision^maklng group possessed sufficient 
knowledge of curriculum legislitipn to make, effective curriculum 
decisions. Recammendations are made as to qyesilons needing further 
research and as to how communication of curriculum legislation can be 
improved. 

Instructionai Planning for the Development 
of Cognitive Bihaviori 

FRANCES KLilN, UCLA 

This study explored the applicability of the behaviors defined in the 
Taxonomy of Educstiona! ObiBCtivm: Cognitive Domain to young 
children m the age range of seven to nlno, A paper and pencil 
instrument wai developid to detect and elicit the behavlDrs in children 
of that age rangi. Content validity, reliability and discrimination ^ 
indexis for the . test instrument were established. The study also 
e?<empllfied the general eurrlnulum planning process of setting obiec^ 
tives, selecting and organising learning oppprtuntties, and evaluatliiq 
student progress proposed by Tyler at the initructional level of 
decision-making as identified by Goodlad. ' 

An Analyiis of Mathematicai Competenoiei Nioeiia 
for Certain Health Ocaupations 

IMMA C. JOHNSON, Spokane Community College ■ 

This study presents the results of an inveitigation of mathematical 
competenciei neeesiary to cardiopulmonary and inhalation therapy 
technielans that they may function effectively In a hospital situation/ 
The amount of mathematical commonality QKisting between the I wo 
disciplines was also explored. SiKty^thrie medical personnel worP 
surviyed by queitiorinaire and rated 283 mathematics Itemi as elthar 
esientiah disirable, nice to know. or not neided, TeKtbooks were rated 
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teKtbook rfltrngs by modrcn) rJociors, crjrdio|5ulmonary tBchnfctfins and 
inhalation thernpy technicians; iliey indicated the fensibiMty of a eore 
mathRmancs pfopram for the innhnifiifins, Raiikrngs of jiumi esiablishcd 
mat hi-ma Ileal computencms nooded by the lechnicrons. 

Developing a Modular Secondery Educationai 
Psychalagy PfGgram-Minlmal Risourcei 

PHILIP LANGER, University of Colorado 

This paper describes specific procydures for using graduate students 
and commorciatiy avallnbln materials to rieveiop a modular educmlonil 
psvchology proflrom. The specific moduie struciurds include: lal 
learning sequence; (b) rationale and objectivos; (cl probing queitionB; 
(d) learning chocks; (nj activrting; and (f) general evaluation procedures. 
The sysiftm consisti of 27 modules^ dividBd Into rnquired and Optional. 
Included in (he system are a StudGiit Guide and an Instructor's tVlanuaL 



36,08 IWTIRACTIVE PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH AND 
CURRICULUIVI DEVELOPMiiyT IN READING 
(C, SYMPOSIUM) 

ALAN LESGOLD, Univursity of Pittiburgh, 
Organizer 

The purpose of this symposiurn ii to demonstrMte the mutual 
inierdfjpenclencq of research and development in the construction of an 
indivlriua'i^Gd reading curriculum. The participants hope to dimon' 
strate that the R & 0 setting enhances both psychological research and 
instructlona! developmerit and to iuggest means of optrmizing this 
partnership. Presentations Includi dBSCriptions of (1) the actual reading 
prograni being developed, {2) rmmnch on riadrng compreheniion that 
interfaces with the program*! development, (31 development o,f 
computer-augmenied reading-comprehension instruction, and (4) pro= 
cedurns for evaluation of indivldu^iized instruction and of particular 
design features hypothesized to be essential to the program, 

"An Adapttve Primary^Grades Reading Program, presented by Isabel 
Beuit, University of Piusburgh, will discuss the reasons for developing a 
new reading program (Beck and iVlitroff, 1972) rather than simply 
modifying eKisting commercial material to include new design 
prtnciples. The /Vew Primary Grades ffeading System (NRS) Includes 
initrUctional materials, a teacher-training program, and classroom 
management prpcedures as importont components. Instruction is 
individualized, not only with respect to rate of mastery, but also for 
route of mastery. NRS is oriented toward urban children and Its 
terminal objectives encompass the domain traditionally covered by the 
first three years of reading Instruction. 

NRS uses a code-break Ing approach to beginning reeding. A mixturs 
of synthetic and analytic phonics is employed along with text dieplays 
that Illustrate linguistiG principles. A bliriding elgorithm that has been 
tested with existing materials is taught to overcome the problem of 
combining sDparpi ely-analyzed graphome-rBlaied sounds into a single 
word. The algorithm is mastered rapidly and enables children to 
attack, vvithout teacher assistance, nevv words containing any com- 
bination of grapheme-phoneme correspondences they have learned. 

Students have considerable freedom of choice in the particular 
activities in which they engage and in the topics about which they read, 
A classroom-management componon* includes training of the students 
to make rational use of that freedom. From the start, NRS' reading 
materials corrispond closely in syiitactre and semantic structure to 
actual text. Text sequencing Is currently based on existing difficulty- 
scaling procedures, but research is under way that oxamlnes the 
feasibility of te5<t sogments whiclv specifically teach grammar or 
meaning iiructurfts. 



subject chosen by Alan Lesgold of the University of Pliisburgli, will 
present research on compiehension of intei --clause structures (aniiphora) 
such as pronouns and clause demonstratives. This resciirch dorlvos fioni 
tiiQ ibQvi=meniioned goal of icachrng langungti structui e du eetly when 
that is effective, The initial data are a corpus of responses' of SO 
third and fourth-grade children to questions about 42 passngei, testing 
knowlodgu of 14 annphorie slructureg. Analyses of accuracy of 
comprehension for these itrycturos and of the specifie reiponsus 
children made have led to several preliminary conclusions, Fini, 
comprehension of these structures may involve surfacO'liivel processing 
when short'term memorv dansiraints make Joint functroning of 
decoding and deep. structure nnplysts iiTipossiblu. This result is sup- 
ported by protocols Bhr'vlng surface-ldvel responses nnd by analyses 
showing that comprehension becomes less likely as worcNfor-word 
correspondence betweon question and text, iind betwoon nnaphora and 
referent, is lost. A preliminary model of enaphora domprehension will 
be presented in which deep-structure processing is the skilled, auto- 
matic level of performance while surface processing representi an 
application of basic structural rules at the heuristic, problem solving 
leveL Finally, there Is some indication of differences In .difficulty of 
strygture even when these surface-processing variables are removed. 

'*Computer'Aisisted Comprehension Training" by Karen iloek of 
the University of Pittsburgh will describe work on computer-augmenta* 
tion of comprehension instruction* Texts and related questions appear 
on a CRT. Students either answer in a multiple-choice format or by 
constructing responses to opGn-ended quosiions. In ihe latter case, 
answeri are followed by a display of material sufficient for the student 
to ovotuate the acceptability of his answer, Qranching is coniingeni on 
the itudent's self-evaluairon, and protocols are produced in a format 
convenient for deiermiiiing die adequacy of students' self ^evaluation. 
Programs are based on paisage difficulty measures and a priliminary 
model of question difficulty, enabling branching to a different level of 
question difficulty for the lame passage or to a different level of 
passage difflcyliy. The system is also a convenient means of tesring 
passagi and question difficulty models. 

In his paper, ''i valuation: An Essential Aspect of Research on 
Individualized Curricula/* William Cooley, University of Pittsburgh, 
will consider the ipecial problems of evaluative research in the context 
of developing an individualized InstryctiGnai system ^uch as NRS.. 
Consideration will be given to: the problem of defining appropriate 
criteria for the new program; the design of studies that would yreid 
unambiguous results regarding the program's effectiveness in a variety 
of contexts: measures of the variation in implementation of the 
program from classroom to classroom and the resulting impact on 
student aehtevemen! of that implementntlon variation; and differences 
between Information useful to the developer In further rBfineminl of 
the syStim and information useful to others in arriving at judgments 
about the system*s worth. 

The individual presentations are imperiani statements on (1) a new 
readiny system, (2) the nature of comprehension by novice readers. (3) 
an Inexpensive but 'powerful computer augmeiitatton of the riading 
system, and (4) determiiilng the effectiveness of individunlized Instruc- 
tion, Ordinarily, preientations of such diveriity do not appear as a 
single symposium. However, a main purpose of this symposium is to 
exemplify a productive R Ei D ecology. 



36,10 STUDENT/TiACHER INTiRACTlOW IN THE CLASSROOM 

The liiflueiiGe of Ititerpersotial Skill Training oti the 
Social Climate of ilementary School Classrooms 

JEANNETTE A. BROVVN and MARY ANN 
MacDOUGALL, University of Virginia 
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Thf? obiectivG Qf this Ifweiliiaiton was lo improve the qualiiy of 
classroom interactions by providing opportunities for (1) tiachers to 
pin insighii into thnir own clflsiroom behaviors ond undgrstand Ho\n 
iheso behaviors influence their cipssroom soda! climetgs; (2) rhlldren to 
fixplore the dynamics of classroom group lift and learn Ihs techniquis 
of offGetivo Inteiaction with oihGrs, The impaei of th© two approaches 
was fivaluflted by obsrirvine changos in the affective iiercepiions of 
GlRmeiiiary school children through an onalysis of variance design. 
Significani menn gains wore observed for pupil ielf=percBpiioni ind 
social ticcRptflrico among pupili. 

Patternid TBachIng Bihavion A Study of Dyadic 
InfraaommunicatlQii 

VIRGIIMIA C. DENNIS, Universiiy of Georgia 

Thrs rs ons of a series of pro3<emic studies made in laborarory, 
natural, or aGademic lettings by the resiarchef with the Dennis 
Infraoommunication Analyiis Device (DIAD) (Dennis, 1971) to ob- 
serve, classify, record and analyze dyadic infracommunication, in- 
cluding verbal and nonverbal modes. The focus is on CQmmunicative 
behavjor of teacher and pupil, student iencher and pupil, and teacher 
and student teacher intBraction. The researcher observed 2,633 dyadi it 
an Diomontary school and fecorded sex, race, status, position, locomo- 
tion, spatial distance, angle of orjentition, gaze, smili, touch and 
audible tPansmissions. Resulting empiptcal data show communication 
patterns varied by sex, race and status, revealing patterns of teaching 
behavior. 

Social Excliangg In the Elimentary School Classroom: 
The Problem of Teacher Legitimation of Sooial Powar 

RALPH LARKIN, Cinter for Urban Education 

A study of teacher loadership styles and elaisroam climaies m IB 
elementary ichool classrooms showed that teacher task and e>?pressive 
orjentatfons powerfully influenced classroom morale. Teachir 
authoritarianism had no effect, calling into question interpretations of 
jirevious studies of teacher leadership. Teacher power orientation 
showed strong negative relationships to peer Infiuences and peer group 
centrahty. Typing classroom climates based on morale, peer influenci, 
and peer group centrality, and combinations of teacher leadership 
modes based on task, expressive, and power priQntatiQns were str ong 
influences on closiroom climaies. Teachers legitimated their power 
through satisfaction of task and socio-emotional needs of the students. 
Non-legitlmation of power leads to alienatid or rebellloui classrooms. 



Seventy^six groups of three fourtlvOr fifths graders were asknd to 
cooperate in making a block pattern on a round board. Five conditions 
were criated, assumed to fQcilitate cooperation. In nil eonditions, 
cooperative goal struciures existed. Thoy differed lystematicnlly in tfie 
pfesencB or absenee of rask^roles and group^roles. Behiivior was 
pre^coded In various group oriented and individual oriontfid categories. 
A Productivity Index was constructed. As hypothesizGd, eoopgrativu 
goal structures alone did not assure coopcrativu behnvior: Task^roly 
assignment alone tended to inhibit performance because of difficulty in 
■roio enact men I. Pro-social behavior and perforniiince was significantly 
greater where taik-roles and group'roles wcfo present. 



Classrooni Praeticei and the DiVilopment of Political Efficicy 

CAROL A. MeiXEL and iMIL j/hALLER, 
Cornell Unii/ersiiy 



36,13 ADJUfyCT QUISTIONS AND LEARNING FROM TEXT (C) 

Reiintlon and Itsm Comprihension In Prose as a 
Function of Question PlacBmentand Paoklng 

INGRlDSWENSONnnd RAYMONDW. KULHAVY, 
Arizona State University 

Fifth^ and sixth^grade children read 20, 66'word paragrdphs describ 
ing a fictllious island and its people. A critical question on cadi 
paragriph was inserted before or after one, five, ten, or 20 paranrgphs^ 
The retention measure consisted of items tilting both crttical and 
= incidental matirial, in both verbatim and iexical paraphrase form 
Learners responded to both immediate and one wuek retention tests! 
Poitpresentation of queitions faeilitated both acquisition and retention 
of medium length text segments. Critical items were better recalled, and 
there WIS no effect for tlii verbatim-lexical paraphrase variable. 

Individual Olfterencei in the Iffects of AdjunGt 
Questioni on Learning from Prose Material 

DAVID C. BERLINER. Far Wen Laboratory for 
Educationai Risearch and Devejopment, RICHARD 
SHAVE LSON, Stanford University, MICHAEL 
RAVITCH, Stanford Universiiy, and DAVID 
LOEDING, Stanford University 

Position (before or after) and Type liower-order vs. higher^order) of 
question placed in proso mpterisi were varied, Malri gffeuis and aptitude 
treatment interactions were examined. When group means on 
immediate and delayed achievement lesis ware compared, the dif. 
ferences were usually statisticaliy signifieant but smalL Advanced 
VocabUlary=a test of verbal comprehension-interacted with treat- 
ments, SubjeGts with low scores on this measure should be assigned to 
text material with higher order questions inserted after a prose passage, 
while subjects with high scores should be assigned to text without 
Inserted question!. 



This study tests the hypothesji that participation in classroom 
decisions, choosing class monitors, political discussions, and mock 
pQliticdl elictions operate indirectly on children's sense of political 
efficacy through the variables of school efficacy and political knowl- 
edge. The data is from questionnaire responses by 1341 Canadian 
elemintary school students and their teachers in 1968. Automatic 
Interaction Detection Analysis and path infiiysls tend to confirm this 
hypothesis. It is concluded that it is not merely participation In these 
quasi-political experiences, but rather the results of theie eKpiriences 
on the individuars political knowlidgi and more geniral sensi of 
efficacy, that affects political efficacy, 

Faellltation of Cooperative iehavior in Elemintiry Sehnol 
Children 



EMMY A, PEPlTDNi, Bryn Mawi College 



ifficts of IVIeanmgful Learning and Rote Leirning 
Questions on Ricall of Prose Material 

JOHN RICKARDS, Purdue Univerilty 

Eighty college sophomores answired qyeitions eitlier after every 
two or four paragraphs of text. Si received either meaningful learning 
questioni (ML) requiring lubsumptlon of facts under given Ideas, or 
questions involving either rote learning of facts (RLF) or of Ideas 
(RLI). Additionally, some Ss received irrilevant questions (I). When 
relatively frequant, ML risulted In greater ricall of relevant and 
incidental information than RLF, RL! or I, thereby iuppgrtlng 
Auiuberi (1968) theory of subsumpiion. Also, only Ss given ML were 
adversely affected by \mn frequent picing. It is argued that the more 
thorough proce^ing associated with ML necessitates their relative 
closeness In text. 
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Recall liistructions and Learning from Text with Adjunct 
Quistjoiii 

DONALD J. CUNlSjllSjGHAM und DON F. KiLLiR, 
InfiiOnn Unrvorsity 

Thn uHfetis or fi-isiruciiOFial m on ilin rocal! of text with questions 
•nterspersed before or aftor relovani \HXi qonimii was examined. Two 
insffuctional EQu were u^ed. Some Ss were lold thai ihu adjuiic! 
quGitibns wore only a port of the qufiitions on iho criterion toit, whilR 
others were told that only tho ddjunct quystions would appear on the 
crlierron imt. The results ihowvud that instructions drd not influonco 
retention of content covorod by adjunct quiisiions on non practiced 
content. Questron position did infiyencu refeniign of non preclicid 
matorial. Implinatlons are disqusigd. 

A Comparison of Prompting and Adjunct Questions 
in Learning from Text 

DON F. KiLLERond DON ALD J. CUNNINGHAM, 
Indiyna Unrverilty 

The officts en iirirTiediate and five day retention of underlining 
erjtical portions of text waseonipared with inserting questions. Sixty Ss 
read text with questions before, after, or absent from mm parographs 
and with answers to the quBstions either underlinid or not underlined 
in the text. Results shQwed that both insirtlng queitiong end 
underlining increaied retention of the matgrial questioned and/or 
underlined (practiBdd itemi). Questioni plaeed after paragraphs also 
facilitaisd the Mention of non prSGticed information. An expected 
interaction between underlining and queition position was not found 
and implicntions of thli finding for the itudy of mathemagintc 
processes are diseussed. 



3M4 IWSTRUCTIOWALIV!iDlA(C) 

Improving IVIintil Skills through Filmic Modeling 

GAVRiEL SALOMON, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
israel 

It was hypotheiiiid that films can modil specific figural operations, 
thus teading to their imilition, internaliZaiion and coverl usage in new 
rasks. It was also hypothesized that low ability learners profit moit 
frem suoh modeling films, Two kinds of operations were either 
modeled, short-circuited or required in a ierm of three expiriments: 
zooming-in on details and laying-gut of solid obiects. The riiults 
mdieited that (1) filmic modeling of figural Qperationi liadi to their 
inttrnallzation as man festid by improved abiiities in transfer tasks, and 
(2) aptitude^treatment Interactions emerged; lovv ability Ss learn mainly 
from such modeling while high ability ones do not. 

Film Vs. Lectura Methodi of Instruction as Related 
to Imageability 

STEVEN MARANTZ and FRED J. DOWALIBY, 
University of Masiachusetti 

College itudents in five discussion sietions of an iducational 
psychology CQurse wtri presented ilthir a film or a yideotaped lecture 
containing the lami material ai the ftim, Studint^s scorei on the 
Hidden Flgurei section of the Freneh Aptitude Test were used to 
investigate the possible interaction between mode of presentation ind 
this individual difference. The criterion miasuri was a factual test 
containing both multlpli choice and f|||=in items. The results showid a 
signifiean^t Interaction bitwein icoris on the Hidden Figures test and 
mode of presentation. Aseumfng the irriliwance of midia attributes, 



such itn irnerQciiOh can bu viewud from n pnrcuptunl'cogniiiyrj pursput- 
five. 

Arousal itid Memory in Mulli-IVlidia PreseRtation 

ALFRED D. G R^Ni^ UnivH ijfy of T.nnnr/ssim, Knoxvilhi. 
and FRANK H. FJ\R%eV, University of Wisconsin. Madison 

Reminisecjnce lip buen shown proviouily to be a sigiiifieant firnciion 
of arousfll. Studius of chtomaiic vmm flchromnjic prcisHntntinn ' have 
unuovyrod no faeilitating tiiiuct of eolor on limrning. Such sludios hnvs 
not undertakun spocific reminiscence arralysos, although there ii reason 
to biiiiove tliat chromatic is more arousing than tichrgmotic presenta- 
tions and thus should facilitatG reminiscence. This hypothesis was 
tested wlih a 20 framu chromaiic vorsus achromatrc slldu^tapg presema^ 
lion with Immediate versus seven^day retention itists using 52 nursmg 
studerits. Tho proporlion of Ss reminiscing in the chromatic condition 
was ilgniflcanily greater than In the achromatic condition, Theoretical 
and practical implications are considered. 

IvaluatiDn of the "Eiger to Liirn" Teaolier 
inservice Teleieries 

THOMAS R. OWENS and PITER KINJEEDLiR, 
Center Tor Planning and Evaiuation 

The "iagir to Learn** iertoi consist of six half-hour TV programs 
and a semi'programmed viewer's guide designHd to teach teachers, by 
modeling and explanation, to use seven teacher behaviors found 
common to four widely used teaching sirategius. The evaluation 
focused upon the effectiveness of the series in inabllng over 200 
California teachers to undirstand thi bihavlors presenfed, improve 
their attitudes concerning the importance of the behaviors, and use the 
bihaviori effictively in the classroom. Pre- and post ^classroom observa- 
tions revealed significantly greater increases over a control group in the 
frequency and quality of use of four of the five teacher behaviurs 
observed. Greater gains were made by teachers who not only viewed the 
series, but also participated in wiekly faculty foljow-up discussions. 

A Video Tape Technique for Aisessing School 
Performance 

MICHAEL J, ASH and HOWARD i, SATTLER, 
Arizona State University 

The relationship between video tape based observer judgments of 
attention to task and paper and pencil measures of academic perfor* 
mance was fnvestigated. Forty^ive fourth-srade pupils engaged in an 
arithmetic computation task were video taped for ten consecuitve 
ichool days. Tapes were independinily viewed by three observers and 
pupils were rated on attention to task, SIgnifiQant correlations on the 
order of ,50 (p < ,01) wire Qbtained between attention to task rating.^ 
and aoademic performance. An intriclass correlation of .93 was 
obtainad as an estimate of inter-observer reliability. Data supports the 
use of indirect obsarvational methods in assesilng ichoo! performancB. 



36.16 ACHIEVIMENT AND THI DISADVAiyTAGED (C) 

Relation of Level l-Level It Abilities 
to Socioeoonomic Status 

RANDOLPH MacDONAUD, Brainard Hines. 

CHARLES KENOYiR. Appalachia Educational Laboratory. 

Inc, 

An impirlcal investigation of four of Jenien's hypothises of Level I 
and Level II cognitive abilities and socioiCQnemlc itatus was per- 
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fornicxj. Results of fivi? sutaiests of Iho lltiriois Tm of Psvcliolinguisiic 
Aljiiiiy admrr^istered to 225 prusghool chMdreri supported thrm? 
Iiyf30tliesos, biii farlcd tg support the major hypoiliesis conceniiiig the 
distribution of Level I lind Level II abilitif^s across socioeconomic 
slat us. Tiiiks ryflccting Level I nnd Level II abihtioi were pirformetj 
more accurotely hy upper SiS chrldren even nftor 10 wm controlled for 
by covorifjncfi. Tlie riisulis riKiy reflect a genurnj state of dt'pnvtilion for 
childrtiii in the lovver SES levnl iis opposod to aspoLrifiti LqvlH II deficrt. 

Childreii's Memory: SES Dlffireiioei In till Devilypment 
of Sirial Processing Ability 

ANNE KEETON, Quernrs Univursity, niid LESLIE D. 
McLEAfW, Ontario Institute for Studies in idueolion 

Two studies esomined serlnl recnil fttocm^m of frnt-griide Canadian 
ehiidren frorn innsr-ciiy and luburban backgrounds. In the first Btudy 
signifieant differer^cus were found in the serial poeltion curve of recall. 
Suburban children recailnd fl gredtor number of early-presented, 
primacy ilerris (p < .001), while inner-city children yvho liad equivalent 
ipaacapaciiy, recallGd more later^presentBd, recency Items {p< ,05). In 
IhQ second study, four subgroups of children were assigned to high 
and low SES, pfimaey or reeyney responie groups. All groups ihowed 
significant shifts ioward the alternative recency or primaey ^ecatl 
pattDrn (p < .05) following a training pyriod. Recall is attributed to 
learned serial processing strategiei rather than to differences in 
intellectual eapabilfty (Jensen, 1988). 

Tlie iffects of Three Spelling Programs on the Spelling 
Achievement of Sixth Gradirs from Two Culturally 
Different Areas 

DOUGLAS J. ROBERTSON, California Stafe University. 
jSjorthridge 

This study sought to Hetermine the most sffBCiive spilling program 
for 216 sixth-flraders coming In equal numbers from an Inner-city 
schoQl and a suburban school. A secondary purposo was to examine 
differences which might exist between inner-city children and suburban 
children in ipejljng achievement. Analysis of Varianee and correlated f 
tests revealfjd that the Hanna Linguistic SpBllIng Program was more 
effective than the Kottmeyer and teachir-conHtructsd programs. A 
systematic spelling approach based on linguistic prlnciplis rather than 
On word lists to be memoriied may bi a superior approach. Suburban 
children did not outperform inner city children. 



DlfferenGis in Perceived Sources of 
Acidamic Oiff Icultlei! Black Students in 
Predominently Bhch and Predomiiiantly 
White Colleges 

J. CHARLES JOISjES, Bucknell University, LYNN 
HARRIS, Morgan State Coljege, WILLI AM F, 
HAUCK, Bucknell University 

One hundred and ninety *flve black styderils in pridominantly black 
colleges were diked to rati 12 sourcei of academic difficulties and to 
rank the three most importarit sources. Significant differencei were 
found between students attitiding the two types of schools on 
competition, high school prepargtion, communications with instructors, 
campus social and intajlectual atmosphere, and adviiement. Blicks 
.itttnding black colleges .rankid poor study hablti, finaneei, and 
communicatisns problems with instructors as moit serious problems; 
those in white coNegei ranked social life and high schoQi preparation as 
most serious. 



36.17 RACi AND LAftlGUAGi 11(C) 

Syntactic ElaboratiQii In the Speech of LQwer^Cl^ss 
Black and Mlddle^Clais White Preschoal Childreii 

PAUL AMMON, Univmbiiy of Cnlifonii/i, Burkeluy 

Two snrnplils of four-yenr Old nhildrDn woii? conipcirfid in .i im\ of 
I he hypothesis that lower class bUuck children produco Ifiss'olaljornTod 
speech than ihnir middle class white peers. A sneoch sample 
collected from each ciifld ni an inteiuiewand was aiialy^ed with i»?spet:t 
to thf? comple?<ity of noun phrases and verb-gprnplnniGnt units 
produced. Measures of syn lactic o Inborn t ion worf? consiruciticl In such a 
wny as to reniedy tliu probloms of prevlQus studies, Multivaru-ito 
anolyses of variance gave liiile support to the elaboration deficit 
hypothnsis. The results suggest a misplaced eniphiisis on tjlnboiaiion in 
many compensatory programs for young ehildreii. 



The Comprehension and CommtinlcatiDn of Rilatjonal 
Concepts by Inner-City Children 

JUDITH A. MEISSNER.ToachersCollege. Columbia University 

Fifty^four ieeond=grade and 38 fourthiiradB black children ware 
administered a formal cQmprohension test and an informal communica- 
tion task, using a mi of relational coneepti. Concept comprehension 
was significantly easier than communication. The fourih-grade speaksrs 
receiving the comprehension task first gave significantly more correct 
concept initructions than the fourth-grade speakirs receiving the 
communication task first, but the second-grade groupi did not differ 
signiffcantly, There wary few novol expressions of concepts by speakers 
and communication was relatively inifflcient with many ambiguous 
concept descriptions by speakers and poor questioning by listeners. 

Languige and Aggresiion: An ixploritory Study amongst Black 
and Puerto Rican Dliadvantaged Youth 

ALBERT MONTARE and SHERLE BOONE. Rutgers University 

An exploratory study was performed to inveitigata the relaiionshlp 
between language proficiency and aggression within Black and Puert.^ 
Rican diiadvantaged youth. The experimental question put to test was 
whether an inverse relationship exists between level of language 
proficiency as measured by Standard English and amount of physical 
and verbal aggression as observed during sessions of intra-peir-group 
interaction. The chief tentative lisult of the present study was that the 
Puerto Rican group proved to be signifirantly lower than ilaeki in levil 
of language profieiencv and significantly higher than Blacks In amount 
of observed virbal and total aggrassion, 

Uwgg of Selected Languagi Structurgf by Different Ithnic 
and Social Class Groups 

DAVID L. RATUSNIK, PHILIP FRIEDMAN and 
ROY A. KOENIQSKNECHT.NQr.hvyeitern University 

The use of selected phonological and gfammaiical structures was 
investigated among low and middle socioiconoiTiic presehoQiers. The 
lower clais group was equally divided by race (bliek ^nd white) ^ whilt 
the middle clais group wis composed of all white subjects. Four sptich 
elicitation tiski emphisiiing different modes of ipeeeh stimulus 
presentation were employed. For lowtr class subjects, the generative 
nature of grammar was observed to be consistent across different 
stimulus presentation modes on the phonological, but not the gram- 
matical, level of language. Phonological and grammatical itructurii\ 
which were characierfstlc of the low socioeconomic black group were ^ 
observed, Somi of the riiults supported privious empiricil obssrvations 
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of iignificini ovirlippmg imong lower class Ghildren in English 
linguagB behivior, regardless of race. 



36,18 THI FAMILY AS A SOCIAL CONTEXT FOR 
EDUCATION 

Parintal ivaluationi and Reported Beiievioral Sanctions as 
Predictors of Student Self-ConceptlDns of Ability 

ROBERT W. BILBY, Western Michigan Univirsiiy, 
JOHN A. VONK, Univeriity of Northgrn C0loradg,snd 
EDSEL L. iRiCKSON, Western Michigan University 

This paper focuses upon parentel evaluatlsns and reportid be- 
havioral sanctions as predlcteri sf iiudenl self-coneeptioni sf abilltv 
(SCA). The data for thii study werg colltcted from 120 fifth- and 
sixth-grade students and their parintb in four csmmunitiei in isuth- 
wistern Michigan. The resulti indicate that parental evaluations are 
a hotter predictor of self-concipt of ability than are the bihavtoral 
sinctiohs ef parenti. Further, behavioral sanctions do not sontrlbute 
significantly tO the predietion ef SCA when ecmbined with parentil 
evaluations. This suggests that the two indepindent variables are noi 
empirreally redundant and that their uniqut contrrbuiions should m 
anajyztd in future research. 

Adolescent Cumpitince and f duoational Ambition 

D. i, iOGAR 

This research tests a new path model of educational aspirations/ 
expectatians by linking social backgrDund resoureei, hornt-ichoel-child 
intor'aciien processti, various fdrnii ef eornpettnci, and adoliscent 
value-orientations. Using a large rindorn simple of Australian 14-15 
year-oids, the study indicates the need for earaful delineation of 
clais-relatgd background variables and Situational csnstriints in explaln- 
ing adoliscent ambitions. The ^'ambitious'' ehild is found, dispiie hii 
social advantages^ to be more conforming, silf-depricating, liss self- 
confidBht and powerful than the child not presied to aehteve. Seciil 
versus self-defineri forms of eompetence are seen as major txplanatery 
faGtors; 

Parents' Ability to Attend to Children: Predictars of InteLllgence 

M, STiPHiN SHELDON, California Stite University Lei Angelis 
GLENOON NIMNICHT, Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research 8i Development 

NICHOLAS RAYDiR, Far West Laboratory for iducational 
Research Bi Development 

= Th§ amount of common variance bcitwien intilliginci test scores of 
FoUow-Thrsugh children and variables describing their parenti* ability 
to attend (ATA) to their needs were invesi'^ated. The data from 6S4 
Follow-Through children were randomly divided into three groups, A 
regression equation using the ATA variables was developed on ont 
iimpli and crois-validatid with a liGOnd, This resulted in cansiderabli 
shrinkigi. Two modirator variables wen idded. The reiulting equation 
yieldod an R of approximately JQ with Httle shrinkage whih 
cross-validated on the remaining two samplii. The addition of race 
variables to the equation did not improve the R. Implications for 
nature-nurture question are discuised. 

Culturil Deprivitjon and Intilliginci* Extensions of the 
Basic ModeL 

TRiVOR WILLIAMS, Memorial Univirsity of Newfoundland 

Cultural diprivatron risearch which focuses on children's intellec- 
tual vifiibility relies heavily on a model linking family SES, family 



environmints, and childfin's IQ*i in obvious ways, ividence from 
behavioral genetics and status attainment research suggests a critical 
amicebent variable, parental mtelligenco, has been omitted. The 
consequences are two^fold: (1) there is the possibility that many 
reported effects are partly spurious, and (2) there is scant knowledge of 
the way in which sociaUstruetural mechanisms translate parental 
intelligence Into educationaii prestige, and economic inputs into family 
environmenti, and theriby affect children's abiliiies indirictly. Causal 
models developed from this argument are quant if jid with data on 100 
familiii. 



36.19 CONTRASTS OF THE TRADITIONAL AND THI 
EXPERINIERITAL IN CURRENT SCHOOL PROGRANIS 

Stittjs Variablii Related to Team Tiachir Sitlsfiction in the 
Open Area School 

MARJORIE S. ARIKADO GOUDTHORPi and DONALD 
MlJSE L LA, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 

The major purpose of thii study vvas to determine relationshipi 
between status congruence and status, consensui and team teacher 
satisfaction with the team situation. The sample consisted of 148 
teacher teams (627 teachers) selacted from 74 open area schools. The 
results Indicated that teachers on balanced teams and/or leaderleis 
teams tended to be more satisfied than teachers on unbalanced teams 
and/or ttams with formil leadership. In teams with formal leadership, 
teichir satisfaetion was found to be positively related to status 
congruence, while in all teams status coniensus was found to be 
positiveiy related to team iitiifaction with the team situation. 

Sociology iiid Open Education: An Experiential ProjeGt 

STiPHiN D. LONDON, Willesley College 

The author discrlbes an open classroom that he structured for inner 
city children nine to 13 years of age. Th§ clissroom utilized sociological 
principles as the major foundations for the pupils' learning eKperiences. 
The project demonstrated how the growing bodies of sociological 
thought and research which are related to education can be applied 
directly to the teaching and learning proQesses in open education. The 
paper focuses upon the development of the pupils' concirns with social 
stratlfieatisn, Its relationships to iducatlonal aspirations and achieve- 
ment, and the manner in which the pupils' understanding of these 
phenomena influenced their own aspirations and performances within 
the classroom. 

The RelBtionship of f valtiations of Students' Cognitive 
Performance to Their Silf-Concept Assiisments and Mental 
Health Status 

KAY POMERANCE TORSHEN, University of Illinois At 
Chicago Circle 

This study investigated differences between effects of students' 
grades and achievement test scores on their self-cQncepts and mental 
health. It propoied that grades have stronger effect! because they have 
greater impact In the clasiroom. Sears' Self-Concept Inventory and 
Glidewell's Minial Health Assessment were administered to 402 
fifth^grade students, Results showed that: (1) grades, indipendeni of 
achievement test performance, were related to siudinU* self-eoncepts 
and mental health; and (2) achievement test performince, independent 
of grades, was nnt related to students* self-concepts end mentai health. 
Results support use of criterion referencing, formative evaluation and 
mastery learning. 
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36.20 TEST PERFORMANCE (C) 
TestWisiness Program Divilopmintand Eviluation 

KATHERYN K, WOODLEY, Thi American CoMege of Life 
UnfJorwriiers 

The Teii^Wiseness {TW) Program wai dgsigned to provide training in 
rfiipondlng to rriultlple chsici and eiiay typi test ittms. The prsgram 
Gombihes instruction and measursfrignt in a workbook format with 
diagnqshc testing and prescribed branehing, it wai deilgned for yii by 
aduiti and focuses on test taking itratigies ipplicible 10 a wide yariaty 
of occupationol or licensing gxaminatfons. The TW program \mn first 
test tested en a semple of 259 C.L.U. □andidatis. A revised program 
was tested on another sample sf C.L.U. candidaiiip plui tws samplts of 
coiloge students. The general findings were that TW inereased and test 
aiixrety decreased as a rtiult of using the program. 

Repiitid TBStlng during Acquisition of CQllege Course Materlil 

JAMES H. CROUSi, University of Delaware 
PETiR IDSTEIN, Washington College 

Two experiments investigated the acquisition of course material 
under eondrtions of repeated testing. In Experiment I, with limited 
itudy intervals, acquisition mcreased over trlali of study followed by 
testing. In addition, adjunct. information about the content of the test 
item pool also inereased performance. In Experiment II, with student 
determined study intervals, there was little or no change In pirformince 
associated with repoated testing. 

The iffect on One*s Own ParformanGS of Ivaluiting Peers 
STUART J. COHEN, University of Toledo 



Six personality measures on the Psvchological Corporation Perfonal 
Preference Schedule, Achievement (ACH), Orderliness (ORD), Pirsis= 
tence (PiRS), Congeniality (CONG), Altruism (ALTR), and Respect' 
fulnesi (RiSP), were used to predict success on the State Board 
Examination ISBE) for 47 nursing school students. Tho best single 
predictor was ORD ir = JO), and moderate correlations were found for 
RiSP (r^ J3) and ALTR {f .42). The other vanabltH were poor 
predictors. Addition of RESP, ALTR, and CONG produced strong 
multiple correlations iH ^ .921, J03,and 523, rispectivily), indicating 
that personality variables are indeed useful predictors of achievement 
on a licensing examination. 



37,04 THE HIGH SCHOOL CDNTiXT AND STUDENT 
ATTITUDES 

Social end Personality Factors Influencing Learning from 
Televisian 

P, M. EDGAR 

This study examines the social context of learning from teievjiion 
and film media. It provides a crois^cultural validation of Coopersmith's 
Self^isteem Inventory and uses an experimental Tield setting to test 
children's reactions to- film violence. This is related to both social 
background variables and teacher perceptions of the child through 
iurvey and interview data. Findings Indicate that teacher perceptions 
and the child's measured relf^esteem do not match up, being mGdiated 
through academic performanci. Pircoptions of media prBsentations 
differ fsr adult and child and relate to previous experiences. Self-esteem 
and education are complexly related. 



Fifty-three high school males took a minicourse on library usage. AM 
wore randomly assigned a topic and given response sheets requiring the 
use of dictionaries, encyclopedias, periodicaISp and books. In a 
discussion session, alt received instructional handouts. Students were 
assigned either to evaluating two peers^ pretests (experimental) or 
reiearching two new topics (control). New topics were randomly 
assigned' for the posttest. Both groups mastered SO percent more 
objectives Oh the postteit than on the prstest. No significant differences 
between the gains for the two groups were found. Evaluating a peer's 
work was as effective as performing additional tasks. 

SpeciflQity of Instruction, Locus of Control and Test 
Uncertainty In Achievement 

KENNETH GREENBERG, DWIGHT DAVIS, LENORA DILL 
JANET SCHUMACHiR, and HAROLD COOK, Teachers ^ 
College, Columbia University 

One hundred forty^four fifths and sixth^graders were aislgned to one 
of four treatments: (Dwordi and thiir meanings, (2) words in 
sentences, (3) words, their meanings and a sentence, and (4) words 
alone. Half of the Ss were told they would be tested on these words, 
and half were not, Pre^measures were obtained for reading ability and 
locus of eontroL All Ss were tested on definitions, usage, and anilogies. 
Results Indicated that (1) internals performod better than externali on 
definitions and usage tests; (2) the definition, and definition plus usage 
groups jjirformed betttr on the definition test than other groupsi and 
(3) an interaction existed between locus of control and the test/no^test 
treat men t. 

The iffectiviness of Six Parsonillty Variablsiin Pridlcting 
Success on the Nursing State Board EKimlnition 

■PATRICIA CUSICK, St. John's Hoipital, and LAURA D. 
HARCKHAM, Manhittan College 



School Related Alienation: PercepiiDns of Seaondary 
School Students 

RICHARD C. KUNKEL, Ball State University 
JAY THOIVIPSON, Ball State University 
JAMES H. McELHINNiV, Bali State University 

The degree of school-rilated aliination in secondary lehoal pupils 
and student perception of this alienation was examined. As part of a 
larger curriculum evaluition in northwestern Indiana, biginning In 
March 1970 and ending in August 1972, 15,000 secondary students in 
23 schools were surveyed by questionnairei and systemic interviews. 
The reiulting evaluation is based upon the description of what pupils, 
teachers, and other school personnel think is happening in schools. The 
level of alienation among students surveyed varied in the different 
schools studied. This study Indicates there is little evidence of present 
practices to minimize such alienation, and offirs suggestions to reduce 
the alienation in those schools surveyed. 

A Compariion of the Relevance of Iducation in Three City High 
SGhooIsi Black, White, and integrated 

I. JEFFRiY PTASCHNIK, The Pennsylvania State University 

This study investigated differences among city schools, dif- 
firintiated by racial composition, in What wis Classiflid as relevant or 
irrelevant in the educational program. Q-sorts measured: (1) what 
students wanted out of school, and (2) what thty bilieved ihey were 
getting out of school. Relevance was estimated as the degree of 
congruence betwein the sorts. The findings indicited that there were 
differences between the, schools in what was classified as relevant or 
irrelevant and that an Item could be classified as Irrelevant for different 
riasons. It was concluded that efforts toward making school more 
relevant should be geared to the local schooL 
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Participation in Student Activitiei ai a Varlible In the 
iducationai Attainment end EKpectation Process 

RICHARD A. REHBERG.SUNY Binghamton, and WALTER 
E. SCHAFER, University of Michigan 

Fsur^wave, fivR^year longitudinal piinol data are uind to siidss 
selected nntecqdentb and cOnsGquences of participation in student 
activities. Path analysis rovQols that the '*early" or freshman year 
edu^atiO'ial fi^poctations of high school students are u critical dntermi- 
nant of participation. IVIeasurQd intelligence Is also a determinant of 
senior year part icipation for males and females but only for femalus 
dufinq the sophomore yuar. Parenfpl achievement socinli^ation practices 
exert a direct effect on participation but only for males. Both 
educatronal attainment subsequent to the completion of high school 
and pduccitional Qxpectation level during the senior year are directly 
dependent upon participation, Se^ differences in the determinants of 
participation lead to inferences regarding the meening of participation 
for males and for females. 

Contrived Role Playing and Attitude Change 

HiNRliTTA SCHWARTZ, University of Chicago 

This study asked whether structured role playing and attendant task 
experiences in extracurricular play productions were predictably 
associated With attitude changes in high school students. The major 
hypothesis was that play participation students would become more 
openminded and fleJcible, would show greater change toward more 
positive attitudes about self, others, teachers, achievement, and cultural 
relativism than students in debate activities or nonpartieipants, Quanti^ 
tative data anlayses supported the hypothesis at the .05 level. 
Qualitative data revealed which task experiences contributed 'most to 
positive change. The study suggests system changes and reallocation of 
resources if schools are to promote positive values. 



37.0S LiARNING RULES AW D CONCEPTS (Cj 

Venn Diagrams as Medjatori of Rule Learning 

BYROfM M, WAGNER, Millersvilie (Pennsylvania) State 
College, and ViRNON S. Gi RLACH, Ariiona State University 

A two stage transfer paradigm was used to investigate three areas of 
rule learning: (1) Venn diagrams as trinsformational mediators; (2) ease 
of learning the complementary rules, biconditionil and exclusive 
disjunction; and (3) effect of constructed versus muliiple-ehotee Venn 
diagrams on transfer. The results indicated that the use of Venn 
diagrams in prior training significantly (P - .004) faeiliteted the learning 
of a new rule on the transfer task, However, no significant difference 
was found between constructed versus multiple-choice Venn diagrams, 
and no signifiwnt difference was found in the difficulty of learning the 
two complementary rules, biconditional and exclusive disjunction. 

The Effects of the Availiblllty of Objectives and/or Rules in 
a Learner^Controlled Computer-iased Task 

STANLEY J. KALISCH. PAUL F, MERRILL, NILSON J, 
tOWLE, and MICHAEL H, STEVE, Florida State University 

One hundred thirty Si were randomly assigned to one of the 
following four groups: example-only; objictive-example; rule-i>?ample; 
or Qbleeilve-rule-example group. Significant differencei for within task 
^nd post-task performances were obtained with Si who received rules 
performing more effielentiy and more suceessfully than Si without 
rules* The availablNty of objectives inereased within task latency, but 
failed to affect post-tisk pirforminct. Hence, in a learner-controlled 



rulo Uiarniny Hifuaiion, \hu prosGntation of rules sfionis to bt? a man* 
effective instrLJciinnal siratdgy ilian thu presoiitai ion of objf'Ctiviis= 

Anxiety Interaction with Task Difficulty Levels, Memory 
Support, and Estimated Task Competincy in a Concept 
Identification Task 

RICHARD C. BOUTWELL, Bucknell University 

The interaction of anAioty , memory support, and lask difficulty was 
ijiVRsligated using a factorial design with covariatn and anxif?ty profilf? 
analysis. One hundred and sixty night subjects wriro drvidod inio high, 
medium, and low anxinty according to thnir pretreatmont anxiety 
mei^sure. Also measured was the interflRtivu offnct of ansiety and 
self-rating of response accurauy. Using two levels of task difficulty, 
which required subjects to identify RX, crystsils followlrig n prompied 
definition of negative and positive instances, it was found thai in i\ 
nonfeedbaek concept task, memory support is associated with higher 
performance scores, and that low anxious subjects ovoresiimated 
performance while high anxious subjects underestiTiated purformanee. 

The Effects of Adding imphasis of Relevant Attributes and a 
Concept Definition to a Rational Set of Concept Examples and 
IMon-iKampIss 

KATHERINE VORWERK FELDfylAN and HERBIRT J. 
KLAUSIVlilER, Wisconsin Reseirch and Development Center for 
Cognitive Learning 

The effect on concept learning of presenting the "rational set of 
teaching examples and non^examples" as defined by IVIarkle and 
Tiemann (19691 was compared to presenting the rational set in 
conjunction with either (1 ) a concept deflnlllon, or (2) a definition and 
emphasis of relevant attributes. It was hypothesized that subjects 
performance would improve significantly as the amount of information 
given increased. Results showed that providing the rational set with a 
concept definition did produce significantly better performance than 
the rational set alone (p .02), but there was no difference due to the 
addition of emphasis of relevant aitributes. 

Vicarious Transfer of Affirmative and Relational Concepts 

RICHARD T. WALLS and STANLEY H. RUDE, West 
Virginia University 

The present experiment compared direct and vicarious transfer in 
the attainment of affirmative and relational concepts* Second and third 
grade children were randomly paired as model and observer. The latter 
observed his yoked model solve the initial two dimensional problem 
before solving the Inirarule transfer task himself. No differences in 
solution difficulty were apparent in the affirmative (color) versus 
relational (size) comparison. Children of this age may have equal 
facility with these concepts even though relational values are learned 
later than affirmative ones. Models showed significant positive transfer 
for relational and affirmative concepts^ however, obiervtrs did noi* 



37,06 STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERWAWCE OF 
EDUCATION (A) 

The Fedaral PoHcy Process and Educational Reform 
HARRY L. SUMMERFIILD, Georgia State Unlveriity 

This paper is derived from a broadly focuitd study Qf\the ftderal 
policy process for educational decision making. The original mono- 
graph, based on extensive interview data collected in the summer of 
1971 describes the dynamic policy activitiei of Congress, tho Adminis* 
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tration, and the iDbby-petiiioner sectofs. The premise thit any possible 
reform role played by the fedefal government in educition must resuit 
from a rtidistribution of po^ver in education is oxflmined, The 
proposition is offered that hoth tht configuration of power in 
Kducaiifln arid the conservative nature of the fideral policy process 
precludd vital fedirsl intervention for eduGational reform in either the 
control of public education or the intrinsic charoeter of the educatiofi 
proceis. As the federal role in educational finance grows, "federal 
interfeience" will decline leaving the stato as the main arbitrator of any 
likely reform. 

State iducation Apncy Plarining: Impact of Fedarally 
Fundid Programs 

MIKE M, MILSTEIM.SUNY at Buffalo 



for bargaining representattve. The survey poll piediuied the outcome of 
the election. 

An Analytical Model of Cojiectivi Bargaining in School Districts 

R. GORDON CASSIDY and ANTHONY M._ CRESSWl LL, Cnrnegni' 
Mellon University 

Educational policy maknig and resource allocation have becomo 
closely linked with teacher^ichoo! board cOllectivy bargaining. This 
research is deiigned to develop a model of that process, leading towafd 
jmproving of Itl structure and officiency. Daia from 400 Pennsylvania 
ichool districts vvere analysed to construct a model of collective 
bargaining Outcomes, 



The purpose of the study was to establish perceptions of selected 
groups about the impact of federal programs planning activities of State 
Education Agencies (SEA's), OE administratori and SEA adminis- 
trators, local school district administratori and professors of educa- 
tional QdministratiOn in ^E states vyera mailed a 31 item survey 
instrument. Results of the survey indicate that SEA planning is 
constrained by the late passage and funding of fideral prognms as vvell 
as the SEA'S own insufficient needs asioisment, objective setting and 
long-range plannirig. Variations es^isted vvhen SEA's were subgrouped 
accordrng to siie, geographical region and elected versus appointed 
superintendents. 

State Govirnmental Structure and Iducation Policy Diaiiions' ' 
A Statistical Exploration 

TIM L, MAZZONI JR,andROALD F. CAMPBE LL, The Ohio 
State University 

The objective of the study was to explore through the correjaiional 
analysis of aggregate data the relationships between state governmental 
structure and education policies. More than thirty indices were 
developed in three categories; (1) environmental conditioni, 
{2) politica! system chiracterlstics, and (3) peliCy outputs. Data from 
many published and unpublished sources were gathered. Zero-order 
correlations, partial correlations, and itandardlzed rggression coeffi- 
cients were computed to estimate the relative Influence on education 
policy of state governmental structure. While the statistical treitmint 
has not been completed, it should both contribute to our knowledge of 
structure and policy relationships, and give focus to subsequent 
research. 



37.07 TIAGHIR NEGOTIATIDMS.- PROihlMS AND 
PROCESSiS {A) 

Local'CosmopoIltanlsm and Collective Bargaining in a State 
Collegi Systim 

ROBERT B, BRUMBAUGH, Kutitown State College, and 
VICTOR i. FLANGO, Northern Illinois University 

The objectives of this tnriptrieil study were (1 ) to ditermlne to what 
degree Goutdner's typology of loual-cosmopolitan latent social roles 
would be reproduGid in a survey of the 14 InititUtions comprising 
Pennsylvania's state-owned QOllege and university system, and {2) to 
determine whether the resulting typology would be useful in predicting 
the attitudes of these faculties and administrators toward 
Pennsylvania's recent negotiations legislation enabling the state college 
faculties to organize for eolleetive bargaining. Five of Gouldner*s six 
factors vvere recovered from 813 responses to a 73Htfm queitionnaire 
iUrviy majled to a Stratified random sample of faculty and adminiiira- 
lion at ihiie 14 Insiituiions five months prior to the staiiwlde ilection 



where Oj was the bargainrng outcome in district i; C| was the variable 
describing the conte??t within which the bargaining took place: arid Pj 
was the variable which described the process. The model is estimated 
by ragreision tichntques, then tj^aniined for feedback effects, relative 
importance -conteKt, and process variables, 

Predictionind Comparison of Teacher and Administrator 
Attitudes Toward Collective Negotiation Issues 

CiCiL G. MISKEL, The University of Kansas 

Demographic variables, satisfaction, voluntarism, and primary life 
interests were used to predict and compare teacher and administrator 
attitudes toward the importance of bargaining issues. Research instru- 
ments with adequate reliabilities were developed to measure the 
foregoing varlablei. The data were analyzed using regression analysis 
and analysis of variance procedures. A return of 847 (79.7%) was 
received frOfTi the sampli of 1,075. The explained variance of the five 
attitude factors ranged from 5 J to 1 0 J%. The two groups afso differed 
on the five factors= The findings question existing anecciotaL impirieal. 
and conQeptual bodies of knowledge relating educator attitudes toward 
collective negotiation issues* 

Roll Conflict, Role Ambiguity and IVIotlvation to VVork of 
Profeiiionil Negotiatori In Education 

ROBERT E. MEDFORD. and CECIL G. MISKiL, University of 
Kansas 

The Inveitigation e><imrned the relationship among role conflict, 
role ambiguity, and motivation to work of teacher negotiators. The 
theoreticii rationale for the study wai formulated from the findings of 
Walton and McKersie, Oeutsch, Vidmar and McGrath, and Blum- 
concerning the negotiator's conflict with the idversary, his dependenc© 
on his representative group, his personal role in the negotiation process 
and his desire for Job security and stability. The simple included 191 
negotiators and 247 non-negotiators. Data analysis procedures inciuded 
discriminant analysis and analysts of variance. A quasi-factor describing 
the diffirences between negotiator and non negotiator groups was 
developid from the research findings. 



37.08 THE ANALYSIS OF IDUCATIDNAL POLICY: A 
PROGRiaS RiPORT (A, SYMPOSIUM) 

DONALD M. LEVlfyE, Teichirs Collegi, Columbii 
University,- Organizer 

Many recent lichntcaj developments hav^ improved our ability to 
conduct rigorous policy analyses for education. Yet such analyses are 
usually conductid ouisidi of the school system's administrative eontejct 
and fail to impict on tht policies actually formulated. Despite 
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methodological proflress, certain internal difficulties and i^tirnal 
barriers hive undircut implemeniation of even the most ysef-orjentgd 
analyses. 

This sympoiium will examine thoft internal difficulties, explore the 
irnportant barriers, and suggest weys to Overcome both obitaclei. The 
methodology is strongly interdisciplinary^ reporti on the state of 
oducationai psiicy formation will be presented from the viewpoints of 
the politics of education, system analyfis, anthropology, and policy 
scionce* Thii array repreients not only a range of methodoiogiei, but 
also a marked preference for either a quantitatlv© or a qualitative 
approach. 

The first paper, "The Polities of Education-Its Potential Contribu- 
tions to Policy and Planning,'' by Laurenci lannaccone of the 
University of California at Riverside, holds that a distinction needs to 
be made betwcien the orientation of a deicripiive and analytical 
political science of education, and a policy and planning orientation, 
The former can contribute to the litter in several waysi (1 ) The politics 
, Of education as a field of study is what it Is today because of an 
aciion^change orientation shared by most of its contributors; (2) It has 
prsduced substantivi information ever s decade which is uieful in 
anaiyzing and influencing educational policy* This information may be 
especially useful as It speaks tor (a) the iiiuss of intergovgrnminial 
relations, (b) the relative influence of educational empolyees vs, public 
influence on policy, (c) the Influence of politico-cultural contexts on 
policy, and (d) the utility of political vs* organiiatlonal rriodels in 
guiding policy and planning as seen In the interface of educational 
administration and the polities of education; (3) Methodological irtipli- 
cations for guiding policy are also addressed, as well as the implications 
of risearch tn the politics Of education for eompfihinslve eviluatien of 
school districts* 

"Quantitative Analysis In Educational Policy iVIaking: Problimiand 
Promise/' by Guilbert C. Hentschke of Teachers Collegt, Columbia 
University, and Sue A. Haggart, The Rand Corporation, begins by 
briefly iummarizing the range of quantitative models which may have 
utility as aids in formulating educettonai policy. It will include, but will 
not be iimited to, general forecast ing simulations, Bayeslan strategies, 
general linear programming models, micro-economic analysis (including 
preduetfofi functions, frontier functions, and marginal analysis), 
Markov chains, and general eost benefit models, including rate-of-return 
analysis. The models will he critically examined In tirms of their 
general applicability to educational policy making. 

The following topics are addressed: (1 ) gssumptisns Inherent in 
specific models, (21 actual and potential applications of the models In 
formulating policy In education, and (3) problems Inherent In applica- 
tions of these models at the policy moking leveL From the analysis of 
problems, recommnndations are set forth relative to; (1) what model 
builders can do lu ihance the utility of quantitative models in the 
educational sitT»nu, :^d (2) what educational administration can do to 
critcaliy examine ihu potential for application of such models. 

The third paper, ^'Values and Social Policy Formulation^ An 
Anthropological Perspective on Finding Educational Policy/' by 
Francis A. J. ianni of Teachers College, Columbia University, argues 
that much of the debate and many of the policy questions which 
currently produce tensions in the educational system are the result of 
unrecognized or unresolved conflicts in values. Questions about 
whether schools should be integrated or segregatid by race, by religion, 
by social class, or by intelligenee are obvious value questions. But many 
of the other issues, such as the financing and organization of schools, 
the managimeiit and staffing of schools, and the delivery Of educational 
sysiem, are Igsi obviously but probably more fundamentally grounded 
in values. Present approaches to pollcV study have tended to ignore the 
question of values and their role In structuring policy questions because 
of the lack of precision In dealing with qualitative areas such as values, 
and because current policy analysis tends to develop out of a 
quantitative methodology, This paper ej<amlnes the us@ of a value 
structured approach to policy analysis and describes an anthropological 
approach to "finding" rather than "creating" social policy in education. 



Finally, ''Toward a Policy Science for Education," by Donald M. 
Levine of Teachiri Coiiege, Columbia ,Universiiy, indieitis thai o 
crucial impGriiment to useful policy analysis is thai education has been 
legn as an instrument of social policy, as a major social policy in itself, 
and as the generator of social pollcigs. Confusion of these roles is an 
important barrier to developing a policy science for education. Iq unity 
important ii the lack of any comprehensive and convincing mode of 
analyzing educational policy in a social context. This paper sieks to 
assess some rinaior analyiieal approaches to educationol policy forma- 
tion, to suggest crucial research needs, and to make recommendations 
for the future develOpmint of policy analysis. After critically examin- 
ing some traditional approaches to educaiionai policy analysis, the 
paper indicates a need for more and better social--as opposid to 
economic=analysls. Our ability to conduct such analysis depends on 
more reliable knowledge of the Input-process-ouiput relationihips in 
education, which must be gained by estafallshiny a framework for 
experimental verification in the schools. At this time, cosi^effectiveness 
analysis in a system analytical conte?<t seems the most promising 
method for implementing such a framework and for formulating 
educational polfcyE 



37.00 PERSPiCTIVES ON LEARNING FROM DISCOURSE (C 
SVMPOSiUIVI). 

H.PARKER BLOUiSiT, Georgia State University, Organizer 

Much of the research on the learning and recall of connected 
discoursi has pursued variables adjacent to the passage itself. For 
esample, the Influence of orienting stimuli, such as questions, has 
received prominent research attention. Fewer studies, however, have 
focused on variables Inherent in the passage which influence compre- 
hension and recall. The purpose of thli iympostum will be to examine 
S/ariables specific to the prose passage that effect memory. Those 
variables influencing the leirnlng and recall of discourse are the: 
(1) organisation of the content material, (2) relationship among 
semantic dimensions, (3) syntactic determinants, and (4) relationship 
between syntactic structure and semantic content. This symposium will 
provide an opportunity to explore the charactgristics of the linguistic 
unit which influences comprihension and memory storage, Considera- 
tlon of the faetors of extended lingulsiie units that are significant in 
human information processing should serve to furiher Our under- 
standing of verbal behavior involved in learning from meaningful 
discourse* 

"Dimensions of Textual Prose and Remembering" will be presented 
by Ronald i. Johnson, Purdue University. During the last five years, a 
number of studies have examined the reletionship of various semantic 
dimensions to the recalf of textual prose. This report synthesizes these 
studiii and provides data on the independence of these textual 
dimensions in predicting remembering! F^our samples of Igarners, 
ranging in size from 01 to 46, read one of two textual passages, and 
attempted recall of their passage either immediately or after seven days. 
After raters (N=S2) objectively partitiongd the pissages into 
psycholingulstic unity, the written reproductions of the learners were 
scored to determine which units were rememberedi 

Additional independeni lamples of raters, ranging In size from 99 to 
48, judged the two textual passages en one of the following 
dimensions: structural importance, meaningfulness, predicted recall, 
abstractness-concriteness, specificity of denotation, comprehensibility, 
and interest. Ratings were made on siven-paint dimensional scilis and 
also by the method of ilimlnaiion. Each of the textual dimensioni was 
strongly related to both immediate and delayed recalh Multiple 
rfgression analyses and factor analyses provided evidences of at least 
threi indepindent dimensions of textual prose. 

H, Parker Blount, Georgia State University, will present a paper 
entitled "Syntactic Determinants of the Recall of Sentences in Prose/* 
One of the factors influencing the memory storage and retrieval of 
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connedied discourse is syntax. Syntactic cuds apparently can serve as 
markers that influBnce the patiern of information encoded In memory. 
The purpose of ihii paper will be to review thR significance of leveral 
syntaetic variables which effect the cognitive processing of grose 
passagtis. Specifically, the influence of expressing a sentence in the 
active voice or its pasilve transformation on prose learning will be 
considered. The relationship between the logical and psychological 
subject of a sentence will be discussed as related to the active^passive 
transformation. Tho ^iffect of sequencing events (temporal order) 
within a linguistic unit as determinants of recall will be examined. The 
effects of voice traniformation and temporal order on recall from both 
spoken and written discourse with differing age Ss will be considered. 

'The Influence of Syntax and Semantic Structure on Remembering 
Paragraphs'' will be discussed by Edward J. Crothers, University of 
Colorado. In comprehension and memory, organization is a two-sided 
nom. It refers both to representation in unobiervable memory and to 
expression in observable linguistic forms, especially words, sentences, 
and paragraphs. Generative linguists formally derive the surface forms 
from the deeper ones, but in everyday comprehension we proceed in 
the opposite direction. Be the direction inward or outward, an 
understanding of the intellectual aspects is contingent' on an under^ 
standing of the syniactrc end seniantic aspects. 

Present research focuses on the syntax and Eemantics of individual ^ 
paragraphs, and on how this structure influences comprehension and 
memory. The theory as it is now being formulated yields what might be 
called a "flraph^table" as the structurai deserfption of a paragraph. It 
captures both the synta>; and the semantics, as well as the topic and. the 
comments. An experiment will be described on how a person's ability 
to recall the ideas of a paragraph depends on iti structure, Its sentence 
order, and on the presence or absence of an accompanying abstract. 

"Logical Structure Variables and Their Effects on Recall from 
Prose*' is the title of a paper by George W. McConkie, Cornell 
University. Recently there has been a great interest in how word lists 
are organiied m learning them, and the effect this has on subsequent 
recall. Attempts by the author and by others to study similar problems 
with prose are reviewed. These attempts include simple extensions of 
meihods used with word lists as well as other quite different 
ifichniques, methods that attempt to reveal cognitive structure as well 
as those which try to affect cognitive structure through the manipuli^ 
tion of tasks and materials, and studies which failed as well as some 
which seem to have succeeded in finding relationihips between the 
logical structure of prose and Its recall. 



421 & 15JB THI TESTIWG OF BLACK STUDINTS (AlRA Spiaiil 
Two-Part Symposium) 

LaMAR P. MILLER, IMew York University, Organiier 

One of the most controversial issues affecting the education of 
black children has been the role of educationarand psychological 
testing in American life. While much of the argument has centered on 
tfie nature of intelligence tests and the conditions of administration, 
the underlying issue concerns the question of whether or not the 
differences In IQ scores between blacks end whiles are hereditary or 
environmental. Differences in the Interpretation of research efforts have 
had serious social and political consequences. Moreover, the question 
has been raised as to whether of not the heredity^envlronment 
argument is peripheral to the issue of testing. 

It is clear that the complicated questions surrounding the issues are 
deeply embedded in two historical frameworks which must be 
considered In placing the discussion in proper context. The first Is the 
more than iOQ years of slavery and subjugation of black citiiens in the 
United States. White supremacy theories have been perpetuated in 
hisioricaL iociologicat, and psychological studies, often by the most 



influential scholars. The other historical framework is thf? devBlopmont 
of psychometrics m the United States. Thrs development has been 
contaminated by political questions relating to public policy as well ng 
emotional, often racist, attitudes whrch color ^uch considerations. • 

Even though considergble attention has been given to testing and 
the public interest, science has been unable to yield cleaMcut ariswors to 
questions of increasing complexity regarding the testing of black 
students. In fact, the social consequences of testing, a relatively new 
area of interest, have been intensified by widespread criticism in the 
mass media of tests and ttsting. Since 1964, however, some emprrjcal 
Studies have been conducted; guidelines and standards for test 
development have been sponsored nnd endorsed; symposra have been 
held, and special journal issues which were devoied to the question of 
testing in the public interest have appeared. Some psyehomet ricians nnd 
statisticians have reacted to the present dilemma in terms of the job 
^hey have been assigned to do, i.e., to screen and predict or measure 
achievement. Others have taken the position that there are social ills to 
be remedied and tests, as currently designed and used, contribute to the 
perpetuation of these social ills, and still others,, particularly blacks, 
have sparked a movement to get rid of biasid tests in schools and 
research projects. 

The purpose of this symposium is to clarify and discuss the issues 
iurrounding the testing of black students so that a point can be reached 
from which steps toward real progress may be made. The symposium 
will focus on the following issues as they relate to tho testing sf blaek 
Students: the psychometric point of view, social and educational 
problems, the poiition of educators regarding the heredlty^environment 
issues, testing and general educational policy, and a blueprint for 
educational testing programs of the future. 

Specific questions to be discussed by participants include; (1) How 
is test bias defined and measured? (2) How well do tests predict and 
measure school achievement? (3) Are there some beneficial effects of 
testing for bfack pupils? (4) What tests are not measures of the worth of 
a person? (B| what are the misuses of tests and how can they be 
avoided? (61 What is the influence of examiners on testing? Other 
questions are: (1) Do schools tend to represent middle^class culture? 
(2) Should they? (3) Should schools attempt to provide a common 
experience? (4) If so, what should it be, or how should it reflect the 
varying make-up of our population? (5) Should there be homogeneous 
grouping^on the basis of tested ability or anything else? (6) What facts 
are available regarding the heredity^environment Issue, and do they add 
up to anything valuable for educational policy? (7) Should there be 
discouragement of further study concerning the heredity^environment 
iisue? (8) If any one of a variety of conclusions was supported by 
research regarding the heredity^environment issue, what effect should It 
have on education? And finally: Is testing the place wh^e reform 
should begin? What would be the effect of an immediate abandonment 
of testing, either for all pupils or for black pupils? Should tests be 
exclusively diagnostic, never evaluative? What should replace biased 
tests? Are there locators and criterion tests to help black children? To 
what extent jhould we investigate test abuse? Symposium participants 
are: Ronald Flaugher, Senior Research Psycholsgist, Educetlsna) 
Testing Service; Edgar ipps, Professor of Urban Education, University 
of Chicago; George Temp, Research Psychologist, Lafayette, California- 
Lawrence Plotkin, Professor of Educational Psychology City University 
of New York; Robert Williams, Director of Black Studies, Washington 
University, St. Louis; Phillip Merrifield, Chairman, Division of Educa= 
tional PsychologyV Mew. York University; Roger T. Lennon Senior 
Vice-President, Psychological Corporation, New York City; Warren 
Findley, Professor of Education and Psychology, University of Georgia- 
John Dill, Director of the Early Childhood Research Center, New York 
University; E. Belvin Williams, Vice-President of Operations, Educa^ 
tional Testing Service. 
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